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THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1959 


CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED StarTsEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION, 
JorntT CoMMITTEE ON Atomic EN»RGy, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on Agreements for Cooperation met, pursuant 
to call, at 2:15 p.m., in the committee room, the Capitol, Hon. John 
QO. Pastore (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present were: Senators Clinton P. Anderson (chairman of the full 
committee), John O. Pastore (presiding), Albert Gore and Henry 
Dworshak; Representatives Carl T. Durham, Chet Holifield, Melvin 
Price, William Bates and Jack Westland. 

Also present: James T. Ramey, executive director, John T. Con- 
way, assistant director, David R. Toll, staff counsel, George E. 
Brown, Jr., and George F. Murphy, Jr., professional staff members. 

Representatives of the Department of State: I. B. White, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, European Affairs; Philip Farley, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Atomic Energy and Disarmament; James P. 
Parker, Politico-Military Officer, Canadian Affairs; John H. Pender, 
Office of the Legal Adviser; Robert Margrave, Deputy Director, 
Office of Munitions Control; Raymond Courtney, Officer in Charge, 
Defense and Special Projects; Margaret Tibbets, Officer in Charge, 
Political-Military Affairs, European Division; and Lewis Brown, 
Officer in Charge, French Iberian Affairs. 

Representatives of the Department of Defense: Hon. Herbert B. 
Loper, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy 
and Col. Marvin Stanford, Office of General Loper; Harry Van Cleve 
and Jere N. Dykema, Office of General Counsel and C. Donald Garrett, 
Office of Security Policy. 

Representatives of the Atomic Energy Commission: Hon. Willard 
Libby, Commissioner; Brig. Gen. Alfred D. Siarbird, Director, Di- 
vision of Military Application; Algie Wells, Director, Myron Kratzer 
and Robert N. Slawson, Division of International Affairs; Capt. John 
Waters, Director, Division of Security; Franklin Parks, Office of the 
General Counsel; Comdr. V. A. Lascara, Navy Reactors, Reactor 
Development Division and Richard Donovan, Congressional Liaison. 

Senator Pastore. The Subcommittee on Agreements for Coopera- 
tion meets today to begin hearings on five proposed agreements for 
cooperation on the use of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes 
and one amendment to an existing agreement for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

1 
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On May 19, 1959, the President of the United States submitted to 
the Congress a proposed amendment to the agreement for cooperation 
between the United States and the United Kingdom. On that same 
day the President also submitted to Congress a proposed agreement 
between the United States and the Government of France. 

On May 26, 1959, the President submitted to Congress four addi- 
tional proposed agreements for cooperation between the United States 
and each of the following individual nations: Government of Canada, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
Government of Turkey. 

I have been informed that within the last 2 hours, the President 
submitted to Congress still another proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion between the United States and Greece which, undoubtedly will 
be referred to the Joint Committee today or tomorrow. When it is 
received we will consider it along with the others. 

These proposed agreements and the proposed amendment to the 
existing United States-United Kingdom agreement involve the ex- 
change of information or special nuclear material for military uses. 
ee they come within the purview of subsection 123(d) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, which requires that the 
cooperation shall not be undertaken until— 


the proposed agreement for cooperation, together with the approval and determi- 
nation of the President, if arranged pursuant to subsection 91lc., 144b., or 1414¢., 
has been submitted to the Congress and referred to the Joint Committee and a 
period of 60 days has elapsed while Congress is in session, but any such proposed 
agreement for cooperation shall not become effective if during such 60-day period 
the Congress passes a concurrent resolution stating in substance that it does not 
favor the proposed agreement for cooperation. 


We are holding our hearings in executive session in order that the 
subcommittee may fully explore all details of these agreements with 
representatives of the State Department, the Department of Defense, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. To do this thoroughly it will 
be necessary to get into classified matters which would not ‘be possible 
in open public hearing. 

The committee has a very important duty to the Congress and to 
the people of the United States to review these proposed. agreements 
very thoroughly before making its recommendation. At the same 
time, the committee has a responsibility, consistent with the safe- 
guarding of classified information, to bring before the public as much 
information as possible in order that the public may know what these 
agreements will entail. Accordingly, the record of these hearings 
will be submitted to the individual ¢ agencies testifying for the purpose 
of designating classified matters. Upon removal of classified ma- 
terial, these hearings will be published. 

I might mention “that because of the importance that I attribute 
to the necessity of keeping the public informed on matters of this 
nature, I have placed in the Congressional Record the texts of these 
proposed agreements, as well as ‘the accompanying letters from the 
President, the Sec retary of State, the Department of Defense, and the 
Atomic Ener gy Commission. The amendment to the British agree- 
ment and the proposed agreement with France were placed in the 
Record on May 26. The ‘other four, which were submitted to Con- 
gress a week after the first two, were placed in the Congressional 
Record by me on June 9. 
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To facilitate the committee in reviewing and discussing these agree- 
ments, it was decided that it will make for better understanding if we 
were to take the agreements separately and to review each in turn in 
complete detail. 

First, however, I believe it would be desirable to hear from the 
Department of State and the Defense Department with regard to the 
overall basic policy of the United States as to cooperating with our 
allies in nuclear weapons defense. I have requested, therefore, that 
the Department of State begin the hearings today with an explanation 
of the U.S. overall policy in support of these type agreements. Ihave 
also requested that the Department of Defense discuss with the 
committee the basic U.S. policy as it pertains to our Defense Estab- 
lishment in support of these type agreements. At the conclusion 
of these policy discussions, we will then begin our review and analysis 
of the individual agreements, starting with the proposed Canadian 
agreement. 

Mr. Ivan B. White, Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs of the Department of State is prepared, I believe, to begin the 













































































f testimony this afternoon. 
p Before doing this, let me ask this question. How many in this 
room do not have a Q clearance? 
7 (Mr. White and Mr. Brown raised their hands.) 
2 Senator Pastorg. I would therefore suggest that we bear that in 
a mind and if we should get to classified matters, we pause for a moment 
d so these gentlemen who do not have this elearance may be excused 
. from the chamber for their own protection and the propriety of the 
moment. Is that clear? 
Representative Bates. Mr. White indicated he did not have a Q 
h clearance. 
| Senator Pastore. Of those who raised their hands, how many have 
‘i top secret clearance? 
it _ White and Mr. Brown indicated they have top secret clear- 
ance. 
to Senator Pastore. Am I to understand there is no one here who 
its does not have a top secret clearance at least? Is there anyone here 
who does not at least have top secret clearance? 
fe. (No response. ) 
“ Senator Pasrore. All right, Mr. White, you may proceed. 
- STATEMENT OF I. B. WHITE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
on EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, AND PHILIP FARLEY, SPECIAL ASSIST- 
na- ANT TO THE SECRETARY FOR ATOMIC ENERGY AND DIS- 
ARMAMENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
jute 
this Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, in view 
1ese of the fact that I have only recently arrived from the field, I will be 
the heavily dependent on my colleagues in discussing questions which 
the may be raised later. 





Representative Van Zanvt. How recently, Mr. White? 
Mr. Wuirr. Approximately 3 months ago, sir. My last post was 


Toronto where it was my privilege to have as my good friend, Senator 
Dworshak’s son, Ward. 


Senator Dworsnak. Off the record. 
(Off the record discussion.) 
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Mr. Wuirte. In view of the fact Livingston Merchant, our Assistant 
Secretary, is in Geneva with Mr. Herter, it will be my privilege to 
appear today to urge you to review favorably agreements for atomic 
cooperation with certain of our NATO allies. These agreements 
differ, in some respects considerably, as to scope, but the basic pur- 
pose of all is the same, namely, the strengthening of the security of 
the United States by increasing the capability of certain allies to 
defend themselves. 

A little over a year ago Secretary of State Dulles appeared before 
this subcommittee to urge the amendment of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 to make possible agreements like these which have been sub- 
mitted to you. In his statement Secretary Dulles indicated that 
changed developments in the field of atomic weapons had made it 
important to strengthen the NATO shield by giving the forces of that 
shield an atomic capability. This policy had been agreed to in prin- 
ciple by the NATO heads of government in December 1957, but to 
make the concept real it would be necessary to increase our allies’ 
atomic know-how. ‘To that end he asked for amendment to the act. 

The political rationale set forth last year by Secretary Dulles in his 
support of amending the act is the same for these agreements. We 
could not expect the NATO alliance to remain viable, either militarily 
or politically, if we had insisted that our allies remain in what you 
might call a “‘condition of inferiority’’ insofar as having available 
atomic weapons for their defense, if need should arise. We could not 
hope to secure their support in our defensive efforts or to maintain 
their confidence in the future if we were to rely solely on our own 
strategic deterrent. This has become increasingly important as the 
need for an atomic capability throughout the West’s defensive struc- 
ture has become still more evident. The policy of the United States 
is one of collective defense; to keep partners it is necessary to share 
with them to make them strong. At the same time, it of course re- 
mains a cardinal principle of policy to protect our special knowledge 
and resources in the military applications of atomic energy, and to 
prevent the spread of atomic weapons manufacturing know-how and 
the development of independent national capabilities. The proposed 
agreements for cooperation, which we have submitted to you, would 
enable these selected allies to equip themselves for the employment of 
or defense against atomic weapons, and in the case of the United King- 
dom and Canada to develop reactor applications; the United States 
would retain control over manufacture or possible use of our weapons. 

Since NATO’s inception the Soviet Union has attempted to foster 
the myth that NATO is an aggressive grouping which threatens 
Soviet security. A constant goal of the U.S.S.R. has remained the 
breakup of NATO or the lessening of its effectiveness. It has 
threatened NATO members, collectively and individually, and pro- 
mulgated throughout all Europe the allegation that the arming of the 
NATO nations with atomic weapons must not take place if war is to 
be avoided. The Soviets, bowever, have also made it clear that 
they are utilizing their own scientific progress to improve their weap- 
onry with the most modern arms possible. In fact, they do not 
hesitate to link their progress in this respect with their threats. I 
need only refer, for example, to the Khrushchev comment to some 
German editors, reported on the eve of the Geneva conference to the 
effect that with eight hydrogen bombs Germany could be virtually 
obliterated. 
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Representative Van Zanpt. Which Germany? East or West? 

Mr. Warre. He is speaking of West Germany, no doubt, sir. 

Or, as another example, the recent Soviet attempts to terrorize 
Italy and Greece with threats of missiles. It is against this back- 
ground that the NATO nations have proceeded with their plans to 
implement the December 1957 decisions to introduce into NATO 
defenses the most modern weapons possible. 

Background on the individual agreements will be given to you 
separately as these hearings progress, but I wish to provide as an 
introduction this brief general framework. All of the countries 
concerned are contributing partners with us in an international 
arrangement of the sort which Congress specified in amending the 
act of 1954. (Classified discussion.) With two of these countries, 
the United Kingdom and Canada, this is not the first atomic coopera- 
tion agreement between us, and the political background of our 
cooperation with these countries is familiar to you. 

In the case of the United Kingdom we are, as you know, exchanging 
considerable atomic information, and close and extensive cooperation 
in many political and military matters was renewed in the postwar 

eriod by the October 1957 Declaration of Common Purpose by 

resident Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan. The amend- 
ment here proposed to the agreement concluded last July which would 
provide for additional exchanges of materials and equipment would 
give further effective implementation to our policy of cooperation. 

In the case of Canada, we have entered into extensive arrangements 
for an integrated continental defense and again a close and cooperative 
political relationship with us exists. The proposed agreement with 
Canada is comprehensive in extent and would enable us to carry 
forward arrangements which are of direct and possibly vital importance 
to the defense of the United States. 

The proposed agreement with France is very limited, providing only 
for the sale of a quantity of enriched uranium and for no exchange of 
classified information or material. In the case of this country, despite 
present reported strains and difficulties, our basic partnership con- 
tinues, and at this critical juncture in East-West relations France has 
been firm and determined to maintain the rights of the West. 

The proposed agreements with Germany, Greece, the Netherlands 
and Turkey, which provide for communication of essential information 
and transfer of equipment, would enable us to establish the atomic ca- 
pability needed in those countries in accordance with the decision of the 
NATO Heads of Government meeting in December 1957 to establish 
stocks of nuclear weapons for NATO forces. All of the countries 
concerned are key to NATO’s defensive planning with Greece and 
Turkey guarding the vital eastern flank, and Germany and the 
Netherlands the center of the NATO area. Since NATO is an entirely 
defensive alliance, increasing our cooperation with NATO in this vital 
field threatens no one. On the contrary, we consider that the strength- 
ening of NATO’s defenses will aid us to deter potential aggressors and 
thus to keep the peace. 

In conclusion, let me stress that these agreements were made 
possible by the congressional action in amending the Atomic Energ 
Act of 1954 and it was our aim to negotiate them consistent with 
oopereanane, intent in this respect. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(Mr. White’s prepared statement is on file with the Joint 
Committee. ) 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 

Mr. Durham. 

Representative Durnam. I notice, Mr. White, on page 4 you say 
with regard to the French agreement: 
despite present reported strains and difficulties, our basic partnership continues, 
and at this critical juncture in East-West relations France has been firm and 
determined to maintain the rights of the West. 

Mr. Wuirte. I am referring, sir, to the current Geneva negotiations 
in which France is one of the tripartite partners or with the West 
German representation of the quadripartite partners on our side of the 
negotiations. 

Representative DurHam. It has been a little bit disturbing to me 
and I don’t know how you are going to handle it. I raised the question 
with Secretary Dulles 3 or 4 years ago with respect to what De Gaulle 
has said in the past few days in some of his speeches with regard to 
atomic weapons. 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

Representative DurHam. Can you enlighten us on how you are 
going to approach this problem? Is it serious or is it not serious? 

Mr. Wuirsr. I have a separate statement on the French situation 
as it relates to this particular agreement. I could go over that now 
or when we get specifically to the French agreement. In terms of the 
overall French problem, I will be very happy to give you a rundown 
of the way it looks to some of us in the State Department. 

Representative Durxam. If it will come up later, we had better 
wait. I raised it here because of the fact you did mention it in your 
statement. 

Mr. Wuirsr. At your discretion, sir. 

Senator Pastore. On the very point that has been raised b 
Mr. Durham, is it fair for me to assume that the agreement wit 
France is less sensitive than the one we have before us with Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Turkey? 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir; it is completely unclassified and involves 
nothing other than really a commercial transaction or sale. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative Dunnam. We can take it up later when you get to 
the French agreement. Would you like to ask any questions? 

(Question directed to Senator Dworshak.) 

Senator DworsHak. No, I just wanted to comment. Earlier this 
week, as a member of the full Appropriations Committee, I listened 
for more than 2 hours to testimony from General Norstad on the 
status of the current operations of NATO with particular emphasis 
on the recent action of France in the various ways which I won’t 
enumerate now. I can appreciate that there may be some strained 
relations although I am confident that General Norstad can work out 
some satisfactory solution. However, I believe I can detect some—I 
wouldn’t call it resentment—but some feeling of dissatisfaction on 
the part of De Gaulle that he is not being accorded the same treat- 
ment in the atomic energy field and this entire program as some of 
the other allies of ours who are also in NATO. I think we were 
cognizant of that a year ago and apparently that situation hasn’t 
improved very materially at this time. Whether it is going to create 
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a serious problem or threaten to undermine the solidarity which has 
existed in NATO, I don’t know. But I was somewhat shocked and 
dismayed by the testimony submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee by General Norstad. 

Representative Pricr. Mr. Chairman, while I am willing to let the 
French matter go until we reach that agreement since there are some 
of us on the House side who may receive a rush call pretty soon, I 
would like to ask this one question on the statements of Mr. White 
and Senator Dworshak. Is the dilemma something resulting from 
fear of reaction in this country on the exchange of information on 
weapons systems with the French or does the dilemma to which you 
refer have a bearing on conditions in France because usually they 
have some doubt as to whether or not you should go very far in the 
exchange of information with them. 

Mr. Wuirte. [| think it is a complex of factors. Our French problem 
concerns a number of factors additional to the atomic energy desires of 
General De Gaulle. I will mention both the positive items and the 
negative items to try and keep this in perspective compared with the 
hearings a year ago. France itself is internally much stronger. Her 
economic stabilization program has been a success. That has had a 
significant result as far as we are concerned in the sense that France 
is not as dependent upon us financially or economically as she was a 
year ago. It has restored the confidence of the French people which 
basically is an asset to us in the NATO partnership. 

Representative DurHAm. You do realize, Mr. White, that France 
is absolutely a key if NATO is to succeed. 

Mr. Wuirter. That, of course, is the second point. France, due to 
its geographical position is located so that within the concept of the 
present NATO shield it is virtually indispensable within the framework 
of the military planning which has gone on. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Chairman AnpEeRsOoN. There is a difference between Italy and 
and France but I am talking about French soil. 

Mr. Wuirre. We have no arrangement for the use of bases in 
Algeria either. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Chairman ANpERSON. You have no proposal for weapons and don’t 
plan any proposal for weapons, so what are you proposing? 

Mr. Wuire. This proposed agreement, sir, provides for the sale of a 
specified amount of nuclear fuel for the use of the French in a prototype 
submarine reactor. 

Chairman AnpEersoNn. This is not a weapon! This is a pleasure 
vehicle? 

Mr. Faruey. Under the definition of the Atomic Energy Act, sir, 
this is not an atomic weapon. 

Chairman AnprErson. I know when that came up the Counsel for 
the Atomic Energy Commission held that it was. Many people 
thought it was, but the Attorney General held it was not a weapon. 
This is just to cruise around in the Mediterranean. Is that all that 
is proposed? 

Mr. Fartuey. In this agreement, Senator, that is all that is proposed. 

Chairman Anperson. If they withhold forces from NATO, why 
do you help them with their submarine forces? 
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Mr. Faruey. I think the basic reason is that fundamentally they 
are cooperating with us and standing firm with us against the Soviet 
Union both broadly in NATO and specifically at the present Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting. 

Chairman ANDERSON. Withdrawing their troops is standing with 
ou? 

(Classified discussion.) 

Chairman AnpErson. That being true, why do we proceed to say 
now, ‘‘We appreciate the way you have spanked us. We appreciate 
what you have done to weaken our defense. We therefore will give 
you the one weapon in the world in which we have superiority. We 
will tell you all about the nuclear submarine.’’? 3 

Mr. Wuirs. Sir, I don’t believe we have drafted any agreement 
with them providing for any divulgence of information or techniques. 

Chairman AnpEeRsSON. You mean they will get the submarine 
information proposed under this and we won’t be telling them a 
thing? 

Mr. Wuirte. There is no transfer of information proposed under 
this draft agreement with the French, sir. 

Chairman ANDERSON. What are they going to use it for? You 
mean they can practice with it and not learn anything? 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Senator Pastore. How do you reconcile this agreement with 
reference to nuclear material? Why don’t we go the whole way? In 
other words, for the record, why are we getting into this agreement 
for the exchange of nuclear material if your position now is that we 
can’t get into an agreement on the exchange of information on a 
submarine? What is your position on that? 

Mr. Fartey. I think it relates to 

Senator Pastore. One of hope? 

Mr. Fartey. It relates to the situation I described where France 
is still one of the strongest and most important allies. They are 
cooperating with us in many areas. We expect and hope that they 
will gradually become restored to the full spirit of cooperation we 
have had with them in the past. We believe that if we took a sharply 
punitive action of cutting off all the things we could do for them, the 
way we assess their attitudes now, it might be likely to be contrary 
to our interests by encouraging this sense of independence. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Senator DworsHak. This might be construed, Mr. Chairman, 
as actually a reward for De Gaulle in taking that action rather than 
indicating dissatisfaction on the part of the United States for the 
failure of France to give NATO the full cooperation to which it is 
entitled. 

Chairman ANprerson. He can stand right up on the floor of the 
French Assembly and say, “Look what we have done. We have 
brought them to their knees. They had to give us this.” 

Representative VAN ZANpT. Will the gentleman yield? When they 
withdrew their fleet, we had to take ships from our fleets and send 
them over there to fill that gap so step by step they are unloading 
responsibilities on our shoulders. They sent their army to north 
Africa. They withdrew their fleet. Now, they deny us access to 
airfields that we constructed in France. 

Chairman Anprerson. And paid for. 
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Senator Pastore. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. It is a big question for these men who have the 
responsibility for negotiating. It is easy enough to say here, but 
what do you do—just cut it off entirely 

Senator DworsHak. That is not my responsibility. So far as the 
State Department is concerned I have no particular influence there. 
I shall exercise my own prerogatives as a member of this committee 
and the Senate at the proper time, however. 

Senator Pastore. I am not being critical of you. 

Senator DworsHak. I know that. 

Senator Pastore. It presents the dilemma of our time; the dilemma 
of our time and the dilemma of our policy and what it should be. 

Senator Dworsnak. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. Is this situation today because of something we 
did or would she have taken this position no matter what agreement 
we had made? 

Mr. Wuire. May I address myself to that question? In my judg- 
ment, France—the De Gaulle administration and General de Gaulle 
specifically would not be satisfied with anything short of an agreement 
which would enable France to become a nuclear power. I am speak- 
ing now of their attitudes in this entire nuclear field. Does that answer 
your question, sir? 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. You were not here at the time all this started. 
When we were discussing this matter of changing our law to permit 
us to enter this bilateral with the United Kingdom, there were many 
members of the committee, including Mr. Durham and Mr. Dworshak, 
who felt that this would embarass us later on with respect to our 
relations with France; that France would feel sensitive to the fact 
we were entering into an agreement with the United Kingdom that 
we wouldn’t with her. Now, we are up against a precise thing. We 
are up here now. The question here is whether we are responsible 
for the position France has taken today, or is it a circumstance we 
would have been up against anyway? 

Mr. Wuire. You would have been up against the circumstance in 
any event, sir. 

Representative Bares. Mr. Chairman, as I read this with the very 
limited reference to France and the very extensive reference to 
Canada and with the tension at Geneva I am just wondering whether 
it would be the wise thing at this particular time to throw more gas- 
oline on this fire of dissension or whether it wouldn’t be better for 
us to just let this ride for a little bit and take it up later—if we take it 
up at all. We have had a very lively discussion on this point today. 
I would like to have Mr. Farley address himself to the 

Senator Pasrore. Before you continue, I have got to leave. May 
I interrupt you for just a minute, Mr. Bates? Mr. Durham will 
take this over. I understand there is also the likelihood of a vote 
in the House in which event I think we will have to recess. Would 
it be convenient for you to come back at 1:30 p.m. tomorrow? These 
are going to be prolonged hearings. I hope you gentlemen understand 
that. We have four agreements here 

Commissioner Lispy. We understand that. 
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Senator Pastore. We have four agreements here. We have many, 
many questions, and I don’t think we ought to be hasty about it. 
I think we have got to explore these matters rather exhaustively, 
because there are many questions being asked. That is a very sen- 
sitive area. Would it be convenient for you to return tomorrow? 
We are going to meet every day until we conclude the hearings 
on this. 

Representative VAN Zanpt. Excepting Saturday. 

Senator Pastore. Excepting Saturday. We expect to come back 
Monday. Is that satisfactory to you gentlemen? 

Mr. Wuire. We are at your disposition, sir. 

Mr. Faruey. I think for the French this is a practical question. 
They have actually begun work on their own development program. 
They realize that without enriched uranium they have a virtually 
impossible task to design and build a usable submarine reactor. 

Representative Bares. When you use the word “they,” are you 
referring to the admirals over there or are you referring—— 

Mr. Farury. To the French Government. 

Representative Barres. The Government itself. 

Representative WrstLanp. Can they get this U*™ any other 
place? 

Mr. Faruey. The only other source is the United Kingdom which 
I do not believe has material in the amount at its disposal for a purpose 
like this. In fact, as you know, they are looking to us for more 
material. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. Wuire. We think we should go ahead in the case of the French 
for the reason I mentioned and in the case of the others because it is a 
part of this collective program of moving ahead on several fronts in 
NATO. We think we are achieving progress by going ahead with 
these more complex and more important agreements with our other 
allies. 

Representative Barres. There is no question in your mind that 
after this hits the newspapers that we are extending this extensive 
cooperation to Canada and this limited cooperation to France but 
what France will want to go ahead with this? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. I am sure the French basically are aware of 
the difference in their position and that of the others and they want 
to go ahead with this. 

Representative Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a few ques- 
tions at this point? 

Mr. White, is it not true that De Gaulle came into power since we 
amended the law that affected NATO and our giving certain types 
of information to NATO members? 

Mr. Wuitn. Approximately the same time, I believe. 

Mr. Brown. He came in June. 

Mr. Wuitr. He came into power in June of last year. 

Representative Van Zanpr. I think it is proper to say he really 
didn’t develop nor have control of ihe country from a political stand- 
point that he has today. He is well entrenched. He seems to be 
doing a good job. So it is a different France today than he had in 
June of 1958. 

Mr. Wuarte. That is quite right, sir. It is a different France. 

(Classified discussion.) 
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Mr. Wuire. In my earlier testimony I said at the time of the meet- 
ing of the heads of government of the NATO nations the U.S. Gov- 
ernment gave explicit recognition to the need to combine resources 
in the interest of greater defensive strength and to apply this principle 
in the nuclear field. So far as France is concerned, this was subse- 
quently followed by an announcement by Secretary of State Dulles 
in July 1958 that this Government would be prepared to cooperate 
with the French Government in this field. He made this announce- 
ment with the authorization of the President. 

Since that date we have studied this matter closely and have con- 
sulted with the French Government as to the form that cooperation 
might take. The French, who have developed an impressive and 
modern naval force since World War I, told us that they were most 
interested in submarine propulsion. They requested us to supply the 
enriched fuel they would need for operation of a land-based prototype 
submarine propulsion plant. This prototype, they informed us, would 
be developed by the krench Atomic Energy Commissariat for the 
French Navy. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Mr. Wurrr. The French sent a team of experts to the United States 
in early 1959 and a series of meetings were held in Washington, Jan- 
uary 27-30. Following that meeting the agreement for the supply of 
enriched fuel, which is before you today, was negotiated. This agree- 
ment was initialed on April 28, signed in May 7 and sent to the 
Congress on May 19. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Mr. Wuirer. There have been problems with respect to France’s 
cooperation with NATO. The present Government is determined to 
restore France’s international role and prestige. In this process there 
have been many strains placed on our partnership. Basically, how- 
ever, that partnership still exists. Over the past decade we have 
worked closely with France to develop and strengthen the Atlantic 
alliance. Today, at this critical juncture in East-West relations we 
find France firm and determined to maintain the rights of the West. 

Within France General de Gaulle has brought stability to the gov- 
ernmental process. He has brought health to France’s economic and 
fnancial structure. We believe that these positive accomplishments 
contribute to the reinforcement of the alliance as a whole. 

In the interest of the security of the United States, we believe that 
we should continue to assist France to strengthen herself and to main- 
tain its place as an important contributing member of the alliance. 
We believe that the supply of fuel as contemplated by this proposed 
agreement would be a permissible and helpful measure to this end. 
It could help the French naval program and it would contribute: to 
the spirit of cooperation between the two nations. It would involve 
no jeopardy to the United States and no detriment to our own pro- 
grams. ‘The State Department hopes, therefore, that the proposed 
agreement will receive your approval. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Chairman ANnprrRson. By “determined to maintain the rights of 
the West,” do you mean the right to store weapons? 

Senator Pastore. The right to maintain our position in West 
Berlin, 

Chairman Anperson. The right to have a French Army—— 
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Mr. Wuire. I assume that to be the case. 

Chairman Anprrson. The right to have a French Navy in the 
NATO agreement—— 

Mr. Wuire. I am not sure they consider that a right. 

Chairman AnprerRson. What do you mean? Read that language 
again, please. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, I will be glad to. 


Today, at this critical juncture in East-West relations we find France firm and 
determined to maintain the rights of the West. 


Representative VAN Zanpt. You are talking about the rights of 
the free world. 

Mr. Wuirr. That js right. 

Representative Durnam. Then you don’t feel like NATO is dis- 
integrating. We had two objectives when we put these amendments 
into the act. One was that it would increase the strength of our allies 
in NATO. The other was that it would help in negotiating disarma- 
ment agreements in Europe. Here are Mr. Dulles’ words. I will 
quote them. 

It will enable us to build up what otherwise may become a disintegrating col- 
lective defense effort. 

(Classified discussion.) : 

Mr. Waire. I would say that in my statement here I was referring 
to the present political negotiations with the Soviet Union concerning 
the maintenance of our rights in Berlin. 

Representative Durnam. You said you find France ‘firm and 
determined” to defend the West. I just wonder 


Mr. Waite. That has been very definitely our experience through- 
out these negotiations. There has been no tendency on the part of 
the French to compromise. 

Representative Durnam. Going back to Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ments when he appeared before us advocating amendment of the act, 
I will quote further: 


It will make our allies more willing to accept and the Soviet Union more willing 
to grant a balanced program of disarmament with control of nuclear weapons 
testing and nuclear weapons making. 


Mr. Wurre. I think as far as the ensemble of the agreements which 
we have negotiated, that is quite true. It is an increasing source of 
strength for the NATO group as a whole-to be able to participate in 
these programs. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative DurHaAm. But you still stand on the objectives with 
which the amendments were passed? 

Mr. Waite. I do, sir. 

Representative Durnam. As stated by the Secretary at that time? 

Mr. Waite. I certainly do. 

Representative Duruam. Of course the thing that bothers me a 
little bit is when we get to the point where one country is telling us 
what we must do or what we can do in the defense of NATO when we 
are in this up to our necks over there and are bearing the burden of it. 

Senator Dworsnax. Mr. Chairman, since France, through De 
Gaulle, has taken actions obviously weakening our NATO position 
and capabilities then how can we successfully contend that making 
available enriched uranium might be considered quid pro quo for 
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that? She weakens NATO. She proposes to strengthen herself. Is 
that a good deal? Is that a quid pro quo, Mr. White? 

Mr. Waite. I don’t believe in this specific case of the limited 
unclassified sale of this enriched uranium that it relates substantially 
to the ensemble of the other agreements which we have here which 
I think help us a good deal. 

Representative Duruam. Is it State Department’s idea of objective 
today that this will further tend to do away with the thing we are 
worried about—neutrality? Is that one of your objectives? 

Mr. Wuire. I would say that we have had to consider all of the 
developments in the French situation within the framework of the 
very delicate international situation which we confront today. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative DurHam. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Representative WrestLtanp. Mr. Chairman, isn’t it a fact that 
France is a member of NATO at the present time—— 

Representative DurHam. And accepted that. 

Representative WestTLaNp. As a member of NATO she is bound 
to fight in the event any other member of NATO is attacked. They 
still have that agreement. Isn’t it also a fact that since the advent of 
De Gaulle, communism has substantially declined in France; the 
forces of communism have deteriorated in France with the advent of 
De Gaulle and his regime and he has stood up for the best interests of 
what we term the ‘‘West” as opposed to communism? Isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Waite. That is right, sir, and that has been demonstrated. 

Representative WesTLANpb. Allright. We have denied them classi- 
fied material as far as weaponry is concerned. Isn’t it a fact now that 
their. Navy has started this atomic submarine? I believe you made 
the statement that it is under construction. 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes sir. 

Representative WusTLAND. It is also a fact that they can’t get this 
U**® any other place except from this country. I think you made 
that statement. 

Mr. Waite. Mr. Farley did. 

Mr. Faruey. (Nodded affirmatively.) 

Representative WesT.Lanp. Isn’t it a fact then finally that they 
can’t have an atomic powered submarine unless they get U* from 
us? Is that correct? 

Mr. Faruey. That is certainly my analysis of it. 

Representative WestLanp. Then the question which is here before 
us today is a question of whether or not we will provide them with 
U** and nothing else. Is that correct? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Representative WesTLAND. The answer seems pretty simple to me. 

Representative Price. Jack, you don’t mean that statement the 
way you said it ‘“‘and nothing else.”” You mean the only issue today 
is the U5, 

Representative WEsTLAND. Yes. 

Representative Price. Other issues might follow. You don’t want 
to go on record as saying you are against eventually getting infor- 
mation 
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Representative WrestLanp. I will cross that bridge when I come to 
it, Mel. 

Representative Price. I understand that, but the way you said it 
in the record would be just a little opposite to what you intended, 
I believe. 

Representative WrestTLanp. Well—all right. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative Durnam. I think we are going to have the State 
Department back on all of these agreements. There are several of 
them, aren’t there? 

Chairman ANprErRson. General Loper, we had better come on with 
you for a while so that we get a little background particularly on the 
Canadian agreement. 

(Classified discussion. ) 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT B. LOPER, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR ATOMIC ENERGY, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


General Lorper. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for the brevity and 
perhaps a little incoherence in the written statement which was pre- 
pared very hastily and which I find on reading for the first time 
myself contains at least one complete statement in error, which I will 
correct as I go through it. 

I was going to address myself initially to the whole scope of all the 
agreements and then, as I believe it was your desire, to treat the 
individual agreements in turn; the Canadian agreement presumably 
coming first. 

As you well know, the act of 1954 authorized a certain degree of 
cooperation in the atomic energy field and following the enactment of 
that legislation we entered into an agreement with the United King- 
dom and with NATO as a total organization rather than with the 
independent countries of NATO. Subsequently an agreement was 
entered ‘nto with Australia. These agreements are still in effect with 
the exception of the one with the United Kingdom which has been 
amended. 

In general the cooperation authorized by the act of 1954, prior to 
amendment, was such as to permit the military to train and to estab- 
lish compatability between U.S. weapons and their carriers which were 
developed or used by the other nations concerned. In addition, neces- 
sary training for defense against nuclear weapons was authorized. In 
the case of Canada the agreement permitted air defense planning on 
a continental basis and the transmission of certain information with 
respect to characteristics of weapons which were useful for planning 
and training purposes. However, because of the specific wording of 
the agreement and the findings w hich were necessary to determine the 
transmissibility of information under the agreements which were au- 
thorized by the act of 1954, certain areas of cooperation with Canada 
as well as with other nations, as I will point out and did point out last 
year, became rather difficult and impossible. 

Such things as bore upon the characteristics of weapons which might 
in some way reveal the design of and fabrication of nuclear compo- 
nents, for example, could not be transmitted to the Nation if they were 
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important characteristics. We found that in connection with safety 
devices, the training of personnel in the actual handling of weapons, 
that this made their adequate training and operational - readiness for 
ihe utilization of these weapons very difficult and essentially im- 
possible. 

As you will recall this was the fundamental reason for our request- 
ing the amendments which were enacted last year. After the enact- 
ment then of these amendments we proposed to enter into new agree- 
ments with individual NATO nations as contrasted to the existing 
agreement with NATO as a corporate body. 

The necessity for these agreements and the proposed scope of them 
and the deailed purpose of them, | believe, were outlined to you last 
May 15, when General Norstad appeared here to give you a complete 
rundown on what he expected to be the actual nuclear forces which 
NATO nations would contribute to the combined defense. I have 
the papers here that he used in his briefing last year and would be 
glad to refresh your memory as to those NA’ TO forces which SACEUR 
envisioned would be equipped with nuclear weapons in due course 
and, of course, assuming that the necessary agreements would be 
entered into to permit the actual training of the forces in the uses of 
the weapons. 

We have before you today the first of these agreements to carry out 
the purposes which were explained at the time that we presented our 

case for the amendments. ‘There is a considerable difference between 
eas individual agreements and the agreement with NATO itself. 
The NATO agreement, as I think it has just been pointed out, was for 
the purpose of permitting staff planning. It did not authorize trans- 
mission of any detailed information with respect to the weapons 
themselves, but only as regards their general nature, the carriers which 
could haul them around, the range of yields which could be expected 
from them and the effects which would be created upon their detona- 
tion. This is the information which is essential for staff planning by 
NATO. The information which is essential to the individual countries 

who are furnishing forces and equipment to deliver them is of a differ- 
ent character and that is the type of information which is carried forth 
in these agreements. 
« 1 don’t expect to spend much time on the French fuel agreement. I 
am sure that will get worked out in due course. 

(Classified discussion.) 

General Loper. We believe with the State Department, however, 
that at this time this is what you might call token cooperation in this 
area, which they regard as extremely important to them, is to our 
mutual benefit. We strongly then support the State Department view 
that this agreement, limited though it is, should go forward. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Chairman AnprErson. Togo back toa general question, since there is 
im existence a military agreement for cooperation with NATO as the 
organization to receive information under section 144(b) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, prior te amendment by Public Law 85-479, will 
the agreements for the individual NATO countries completely super- 
sede the prior NATO agreement? 

General Loprr. No sir; the prior NATO agreement will still be 
utilized for transmission of information to NATO as a whole within 
the limited scope that it covers. 
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Chairman ANprErson. Is the Department of Defense confident that 
the security safeguards in the individual NATO countries are adequate 
to protect classified information or materials which will be transferred? 

General Lorrr. That is an essential element of each one of these 
agreements as it is drawn. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

General Lorrer. I would like to correct one statement which is in 
this handout here which is incorrect. It says: 


Since the fuel will be reprocessed in the United States * * * 


This is not necessarily correct. The agreement provides that it 
may be processed and possibly will be reprocessed in the United States 
but it is not required by the agreement; so that statement should be 
stricken. 

Representative Duraam. Thank you very much, General Loper. 
I think Dr. Libby has a statement. 

Commissioner Lispy. Would you like me to talk about the French 
or the Canadian, Mr. Durham? 

Representative Van Zanpt. Why don’t we finish off the French 
situation. 

Representative DurHam. I thought we would try to keep this more 
or less general today. All right, Dr. Libby, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR.“ WILLARD LIBBY, COMMISSIONER, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


Commissioner Linsy. I will speak about the French, sir, at your 
pleasure. I am not certain you gentlemen have copies of my French 
statement. 

Representative Duruam. I think we had better proceed here on the 
Canadian agreement first. 

Commissioner Lissy. All right. 

Representative DurHam. Tell us how the Commission feels about 
all of the agreements. Try to put it in chronological order because we 
have to make a record on it. 

Commissioner Linpy. We appear today before the Joint Committee 
in support of the Agreement for Cooperation with Canada on the Uses, 
of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes. This agreement 
deals in large measure with cooperation which will be implemented by 
the Department of Defense, and the witness from that Department 
should have already described that phase of the agreement to the 
committee. The Commission, of course, supports that cooperation 
and will assist as required in its implementation, including participa- 
tion with the Department of Defense in recommending to the Presi- 
dent determinations as to the transmissibility of any classified infor- 
mation which may be proposed for exchange under the agreement. 

The phase of this agreement for which the Commission will be 
primarily responsible involves the exchange of information on research, 
development, and design of military reactors. This exchange is cov- 
ered by paragraph E of article II of the agreement which provides for 
the exchange of information in this field to the extent and by such 
means as may be agreed. In this respect, the Canadian agreement is 
identical to the United Kingdom agreement concluded last year. 

Exchange of information in the field of utilization of military 
reactors, as distinguished from research, development, and design 
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information, may also take place under articles II B and C, which 
cover in addition to information on atomic weapons, “Other military 
applications of atomic energy.” 

The agreement also provides that cooperation in the military reactor 
field provided for under article II bis of the Agreement on the Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy shall henceforth be carried out under the new 
agreement. 

Article IV of the agreement states that the parties may, by amend- 
ment to the agreement, agree to the transfer to Canada of military 
reactors and related special nuclear material. Thus, no such transfer 
will take place under the agreement which is now before the committee. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative WestLanp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Dr. Libby a 
question? What does the word “bis” mean? 

Commissioner Lipsy. I don’t know, sir. Algie, what does ‘“‘bis” 
mean? 

Mr. Wetts. ‘Bis’? means again—aArticle II again. 

Representative WesTLAND. ‘“‘Again.”” Why don’t you say, “again”? 
|Laughter.] 

Mr. Wes. I am afraid we learned that from our British cousins. 

Representative Duraam. Does that complete your statement? 
You will have a right to review this and to remove anything, of course, 
which is classified. 

(Classified discussion.) 

During the hearings that preceded passing of Public Law 85-479, 
it was stated the AEC would have dual responsibility with the Depart- 
ment of Defense in ascertaining and determining that security safe- 
guards in cooperating nations would be adequate to safeguard classified 
information and materials transmitted. Has the AEC complied with 
that responsibility with regard to each of the nations involved in these 
agreements? 

Commissioner Lispy. I believe the answer to that is “Yes.” I will 
have to ask Captain Waters to confirm this. 

Captain Waters. Yes. 

Commissioner Lirpy. It is an unqualified affirmative. 

Representative Durnam. By letter of June 8, 1959, the Chairman 
of the AEC advised the Joint Committee that a Joint Atomic Informa- 
tion Exchange Group had been formed with membership from the 
AEC and the DOD to be responsible for the reviewing of information 
to be communicated under an agreement for cooperation. Who has 
been designated from the AEC to be a member of this group and will 
the AEC through membership in this group also take part in the deter- 
mination of what specific material will be transmitted particularly as 
to nonnuclear parts of nuclear weapons systems? 

Commissioner Lissy. I will ask General Starbird to give you the 
name. 

General Starrirp. It is Mr. Leonard Brenner. He is Deputy Chief 
for the group. 

Commissioner Linpy. As to your second question, we do take part 
in the determination of all of this information. I would like General 
Starbird to give you a little more detail if you wish as to just how this 
office will work insofar as the Atomic Energy Commission’s relations 
with it is concerned. 

Representative DurHam. This is something new to me. That is 
the reason I asked the question although we had been notified. 
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Commissioner Lissy. It is just being set up. It is to be a central 
clearinghouse and control point for all of these agreements so that they 
won’t get mixed up and we won’t lose track of what has been trans- 
mitted and be sure that all the necessary findings have been made. 
We don’t want this office to in any way seriously impede cooperation, 
but we feel that it is so important to be certain that we keep track of 
this information that this office is being set up jointly by DOD and 
AEC. 

Representative DurHAam. Who has the final say on security? Does 
this group or the State De epartment have it? 

Commissioner Lissy. This group does not pass on security, Mr. 
Durham. They pass on the information. 

Representative DurHam. Are you satisfied as to the security? 

Commissioner Linsy. That is a separate determination which is 
made in each case. I don’t believe this group has anything to do 
except with information—and if General Starbird would correct me— 
and in the determination of ‘‘need to know” in the case of individuals 
which isn’t quite a security determination. It is a right to determine 
whether a particular “need to know” exists in the case of the applicant 
for the information. That is a function General Harrison’s group will 
have, but I don’t think they have any security. 

General Starpirp. They have no security except to receive the 
certification that a particular individual is entitled to receive informa- 
tion. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative Bares. It is understandable how De Gaulle gets a 
little upset by these things. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative Van ZAnpT. Is there any agreement that exists with 
Canada whereby we give to Canada kits and so forth that will develop 
for them an atomic capability? 

Mr. Parker. We have no agreement with the Canadians at the 
present time with regard to equipping their forces in any way, shape, 
or form with nuclear weapons; no sir. 

Representative Houirievp. If there are no further questions, we 
will ask Mr. White to discuss the Canadian agreement. in more detail. 
We will have to adjourn at about 3 or 4 minutes to 5. There is an 
important substitute bill to be voted on the floor. Will that give you 
enough time? If not, we can follow up tomorrow morning. 


STATEMENT OF I. B. WHITE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Resumed 


Mr. Wuirtr. My statement is very brief and we prepared it in un- 
classified form with the thought you might want a certain amount of 
material in that form. We fully support this agreement with Canada 
as essential to the mutual security of Canada and the United States. 
As you know, our cooperation with Canada in the defense of North 
America and the free world dates back to the early days of World War 
II and it has grown progressively closer in the ensuing years. Today 
in no area are the aims and purposes of Canada and the United States 
more nearly identical than in the field of mutual defense. Both coun- 
tries are fully aware that they are interdependent militarily for their 
continued existence as free and independent nations. Since August 
1957, the Canadian and U.S. air defense forces have been integrated 
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under a single command known as the North American Air Defense 
Command or as NORAD which operates under a single air defense 
plan covering both countries. Thus the defense of the United States 
has become inseparably bound with that of Canada. 

In NATO, Canada has been a strong and active partner of the 
United States in strengthening the defense of our Western allies and 
has made a significant contribution in terms of men, equipment, and 
funds to the NATO alliance. 

With rapid advances being made in the development of both tactical 
and strategic nuclear weapons, it has become vital to the security of 
the United States and of the NATO alliance that we share with Canada 
atomic information essential for that country to play a full role in the 
defense of North America and the free world. The agreement now 
before you has been designed to accomplish that purpose and in so 
doing should also help to strengthen further the traditionally close 
cooperation between our two countries in other fields. 

Representative Houirreup. Is there any difference in the specific 
tvpes of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems that would be 
transferred to the Canadian Government as compared with the ones 
transferred to other NATO countries? 

Mr. Wuire. I will defer to General Loper on that. 

General Loprer. These specific types would be in the same general 
category, Mr. Holifield. A decision on what specific pieces or parts 
of nonnuclear weapons systems will depend on what particular 
armaments they choose to incorporate into their armed forces. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative Houir1eLp. Article IV which pertains to the transfer 
of military reactors states that the United States— 
by amendment to this agreement and subject to the terms and conditions mutually 
agreed upon * * *, 
and so forth may agree to transfer military reactors and special 
nuclear material for these military reactors. It is clearly understood 
that such an amendment would have to be submitted to Congress? 

Commissioner Lipsy. It certainly is. 

Representative Van Zanpt. At this point, Mr. Chairman, in the 
event that type of an agreement is received and becomes a reality 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative Van Zanpt. I am thinking of a nuclear reactor. 

Would it be possible that some kind of arrangement would be 
developed here that would compare with the arrangement we have 
with Great Britain now whereby they would come into this country 
and buy a reactor? (Classified discussion.) Is it proposed in there? 

Commissioner Lipsy. I would expect it might be very likely this 
would happen. We found this deal between Rolls Royce and Westing- 
house to be such a good way to do the job, I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Representative Hoxirie.p. Probably follow that same pattern. 

_Representative Van Zanptr. Mr. Chairman, could you very briefly 
give us the status of the Rolls Royce-Westinghouse agreement? 

Commissioner Lipsy. The contract is actually signed, I believe, 
and I talked to Mr. Person, chairman of the Rolls Royce board in 
London in April and General Starbird and General Loper and I 
were there. They were very happy about the way it was working out. 
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Representative Houtrietp. Are they constructing the engine in 
England? 

Commissioner Lispy. Yes. 

Representative Van Zanpt. In other words, the reactor is already 
under construction. 

Commissioner Lissy. It is my understanding that is so. Is that 
true, General Loper? 

General Loprr. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lipsy. I know the contract is signed. 

: xeneral Loprr. Your own people know much more about this than 

oO. 

Commander Lascara. They have right now not started working 
on the reactor itself, but they have placed orders for some of the long 
leadtime components such as the pressure vessel, the steam generators 
and pumps and valves and things of this kind. ' 

Representative Van Zanpr. Do they have a target date on it? 

Commander Lascara. Yes, sir; but I am not sure what the target 
date is that they are shooting for. 

Mr. Conway. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that article IV of 
the Canadian agreement specifies a possible intent of entering into 
a similar type of agreement by amendment to this agreement some 
time in the future? 

Commissioner Lisspy. But it requires amendment, so it will have 
to lie before the committee. 

Representative Honirretp. Under article IV, would the United 
States be authorized to transfer classified information concerning the 
ANP project, Pluto and Project Rover? 

Commissioner Lippy. Mr. Wells. 

Mr. We tts. This is looking to the future Mr. Holifield, so we do 
not have that amendment yet. When the amendment was drawn, 
it would have to specify what would be the case there. 

Representative HoLiFIELD. That again would have to besubmitted 
to the committee? 

Mr. Wetts. It would have to lie before the committee. 

Representative Price. Did you include ANP? Maybe if we trans- 
fer the information to somebody else, they will get a plane in the air. 

Representative VAN ZANDT. Maybe we might get some information 
from Canada. 

Representative Hotirimtp. With regard to article X, which per- 
tains to patents, is there any difference between the provisions with 
the Canadian Government as compared with the United Kingdom 
as it pertains to information having to do with military reactors 
or information having to do with nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Holifield, essentially it is the same in those fields. 
The article in the Canadian agreement is a little bit more favorable 
to the United States than the article in the United Kingdom agree- 
ment, but in the area of reactor information the articles are substan- 
tially the same. 

Representative Hotirretp. Do I understand, then, your informa- 
tion having to do with nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 1s 
more favorable? , 

Mr. Parks. No; there, again, it is substantially the same. This 
is in the amendment to the United Kingdom agreement, of course, 
not 
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Representative HoiirteLp. Has the Canadian Government given 
any strong indication that it will build its own nuclear submarine 
or an intention to purchase a submarine reactor similar to the ar- 
rangement we entered into with Britain? We have really covered 
that, I suppose, already. 

Commissioner Lipsy. I think we have no definite information on 
this. They have finished their feasibility study and we haven’t 
learned what their conclusions are. Is that about right? 

(Commander Lascara nodded affirmatively.) 

Representative VAN ZANptT. Does Canada construct her submarines 
or does she buy them from Britain? 

Commissioner Lipsy. I don’t believe Canada has ever had sub- 
marines 

Mr. Faruey. No, sir. 

Commander Lascara. No, sir. 

Representative Van Zanpr. I think they are on loan, are they 
not? The British loan them to the Canadian Navy. 

Commander Lascara. I know they have Canadian officers aboard 
the British submarines. 

Representative Van Zanpt. I think they are on loan and assigned 
to the Canadian Navy. 

Is it proper then to anticipate the hull of this submarine in which 
the reactor could be installed could be a British-constructed sub- 
marine? 

Commander Lascara. Their intention, as we have learned it, 
going through the feasibility study with them, is that they want to 
build a submarine hull in Canada. 

Representative Van Zanpr. In their yards. 

Commander Lascara. In their yards; and they have visited some 
of our shipbuilding activities to learn what they would have to have 
to get into this type of construction. 

Representative VAN Zanpt. There is the advantage that the free 
world would be increasing its nuclear-powered submarine capabilities 
from the standpoint of construction. 

Representative Honirretp. Are there any further questions from 
the members or staff? If not, I believe that concludes the meeting 
for today. We will meet in this room tomorrow at 1:30 and continue 
with the agreements of the other NATO nations. 

(Whereupon at 4:40 p.m., Thursday, June 11, 1959, the meeting 
was adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1959 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED StaTss, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION, 
JOINT CoMMITTBE ON ATomic ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 1:30 p.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-88, the Capitol, Hon. Carl T. Durham presiding. 

Present: Representatives Durham, Holifield, Price, and Hosmer; 
Senators Pastore, Dworshak, and Bennett. 

Also present: John T. Conway, assistant director, David R. Toll, 
staff counsel, and George F. Murphy, Jr., professional staff member. 


WITNESSES 


Representatives of the Department of Defense: Hon. Herbert B. 
Loper, assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy; Harry 
Van Cleve, Office of General Counsel, OSD, Col. Marvin Stanford, 


Office of General Loper; C. Donald Garrett, Office of Security Policy, 
OSD; and Jere H. Dykema, Office of General Counsel. 

Representatives of the Atomic Energy Commission: Commissioner 
Willard F. Libby; Gen. A. D. Starbird, Director of Division of Mili- 
tary Applications; Algie Wells, Director, Division of International 
Affairs; Myron Kratzer, Division of International Affairs; Capt. John 
Waters, Director, Division of Security; Franklin Parks, Office of 
General Counsel; Comdr. V. A. Lascara, Navy reactors, Division of 
Reactor Development; Richard X. Donovan, congressional liaison. 

Representatives of the Department of State: I. B. White, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, European Affairs; Philip Farley, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Atomic Energy and Disarmament; James P. 
Parker, political military officer, Canadian affairs; Raymond Courtney, 
officer in charge, defense and special projects; Miss Margaret Tibbetts, 
officer in charge, political-military affairs, European Division; Lewis 
Brown, officer in charge, French-Iberian affairs; Bruce Laingen, 
officer in charge of Greek and Turkish affairs; Merrill Hammond, 
Director, Office of Munitions Control. 

Representative DurHam. The Subcommittee on Agreements for 
Cooperation continues this afternoon its hearing in consideration of 
the proposed agreements for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. 

Yesterday we heard from Mr. I. B. White, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, European Affairs, Department of State, and Gen. Herbert B. 

per, assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy, as 
to the desirability and need for these agreements. We adjourned, 
yesterday, at a time when we were discussing the Canadian agree- 
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ment. We will begin today, therefore, with General Loper who has 
a prepared statement, I believe, in support of the Canadian agree- 
ment. At the conclusion of General Loper’s statement and any ques- 
tions the members may have, we will then take up the proposed 
agreements with the other NATO nations: West Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Turkey, and Greece. These four agreements are principally 
the same. Representatives of the Department of Defense and the 
State Department are prepared, I understand, to explain any 
variations that exist in these agreements. 

General Loper, if you are ready, you may begin with respect to 
the Canadian agreement. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HERBERT B. LOPER, ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR ATOMIC ENERGY, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


General Lorer. I am appearing before you on behalf of the De- 
partment of Defense in support of the Agreement Between the United 
States and Canada for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Energy 
for Mutual Defense Purposes, which was submitted to Congress on 
May 26, 1959. This proposed agreement has been under negotiation 
for some time and in general does not differ substantively from the 
draft provided you for information on February 5, 1959, which was 
used for initiating the negotiations. 

As you know, the present Atomic Agreement With Canada for 
Mutual Defense Purposes was concluded on June 15, 1955, and an 
amendment to the Civil Uses Agreement which provided for the 
exchange of military reactor information was concluded on June 26, 
1956. These present agreements with Canada permit a degree of 
cooperation in the field of military utilization of atomic weapons and 
military reactors. In consideration of the provisions of sections 
91c, 144b, and 144c(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
by Public Law 85-479, it appeared worthwhile to draft an agreement 
to be implemented by both the Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission and thereby replace the present agreement rather than 
submit amendments. 

I don’t propose to discuss the provisions of the agreement article by 
article, but I am prepared to discuss, answer, or have answered any 
questions that may arise concerning the agreement. In this respect 
I should like to call your attention to the discussion of the provisions 
of the agreement as contained in our joint letters of May 20, 1959, 
which submitted the proposed agreement to the President. 

The proposed agreement covers the entire field of cooperation and 
communication of atomic information and transfer of equipment on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes within the limits 
provided in sections 91c, 144 b and c(2) of the amended act except for 
one area. 

Representative Durnam. What is that? 

General Lorzr. The area omitted concerns the transfer of utiliza- 
tion facilities—military reactors, and special nuclear material for 
research on, development of, production of, or use in utilization 
facilities for military applications. The agreement does not provide 
for the transfer of information on design or production of nuclear 
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weapons, inasmuch as Canada is not considered to have the capability 
of meeting the qualifications of the law to permit such transfer. 

Representative DurHam. Did they request that? 

General Lorrr. No, sir, they did not, and they are quite aware of 
the fact they do not qualify. However, the agreement, as has been 
pointed out, does provide the intent that we may agree at some 
future time for such transfer but such agreement will, of course, take 
the form of an amendment to this proposed agreement. This approach 
was determined necessary in view of the progress to date of coopera- 
tion concerning military reactors in that Canada has not yet estab- 
lished a firm program definitive enough to specify the type or types 
of military reactors for which U.S. assistance and participation 


might be sought. It is expected that such a program will be estab- 
lished in the near future. 


(Classified discussion.) 

General Lopsr. In the area of information, the agreement will 
cover the development of defense plans, the training of personnel in 
the employment of and defense against atomic weapons and other 
military applications, the evaluation of the capabilities of potential 
enemies in the employment of atomic weapons and other military 
applications of atomic energy, the development of delivery systems 
capable of carrying atomic weapons, and research, development and 
design of military reactors. In the area of equipment the agreement 
provides that the United States subject to terms and conditions mu- 
tually agreed upon by the United States and Canada will transfer 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted 
data as such parts are jointly determined to be necessary for the pur- 
pose of improving Canada’s state of training and operational readi- 
ness. I will cover this area in more detail later. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative Dunnam. Would that apply to all of the rest of the 
agreements before us? 

General Lopsrr. It applies to all of them, including the United 
Kingdom, although the United Kingdom may receive complete design 
information and therefore it does not have the same effect. 

Representative DurHAamM. The agreement would have to be amended 
with the United Kingdom; would it not? 

General Lorrer. No, it does not need to be amended beyond the 
present amendment. 

Representative DurHam. It does not? 

General Lover. No; not beyond the present agreement. 

Representative Hosmer. Isn’t this slipping under the door design 
information on the basis of information and estimates rather than 
nuclear weapons capability? 

General Lorrr. No, sir; the amount of the information is limited 
by the other areas of the agreement. Such information as is trans- 
missible may be transmissible for intelligence as well as for compati- 
bility purposes or training purposes. It is simply to make it clear 
that in connection with the analysis of enemy capabilities of 
weapons 
; Representative Hosmer. I wanted to make sure it was not a back 

oor. 

_ General Lorsrr. It is no back door. All information must be sub- 
jected to the same basic tests. 
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Representative Dunnam. Why do we go along with the United 
Kingdom on design information and don’t go along with Canada? 

General Lopmr. I think you will recall that section 144c of the act 
limits the transmission of design information to nations which have 
already attained a nuclear, a substantial nuclear weapon production 
capability. It is not in any way contended that Canada has reached 
such a state. In other words, they do not qualify for design informa- 
tion of a type necessary to improve their design fabrication and pro- 
duction capacity of nuclear weapons because they essentially have 
none. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Representative Hosmer. But I would not expect to see this kind of 
a paragraph in an arrangement with some other nation without 
nuclear capability that was also possibly at a lower level of internal 
security than Canada. 

General Lorrr. Again, the information which can be furnished 
with respect to weapon design is based upon the other areas of the 
agreement, and it is limited by the other areas of agreement, just as 
it is in this case. 

Representative Durnam. Of course, I think you have to abide by 
the law where the word “capability” is discussed at length, but I do 
hope if we get a request from Canada for cooperation in the weapons, 
I hope the DOD and anybody else with the authority will bring it to 
the attention of the committee, and we will try to work it out, because 
I don’t want them to get caught across the barrel. 

Representative Hosmer. You will recall last year in the discussion 
of this act—we were at that time trying to find some language we 
could put in a general measure, that would be applicable to Canada 
only, but we were unsuccessful. 

Representative Duruam. That is right. 

General Lorer. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you will find all of the 
agencies represented here just as eager to get along and willing to get 
along with the Canadians in this field just as rapidly as the Canadians 
are willing to get along. 

Such information will of necessity need to be limited to and trans- 
mitted in accordance with the provisions and conditions applicable 
to 144b except as might concern military reactors which would fall 
within the provisions and conditions applicable to section 144¢(2). 

(Classified discussion. ) 

General Lorer. Further discussions between the United States 
and Canada will be necessary before the provisions of this section 
can be implemented. However, it has been determined that the 
transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems for the 
purpose of improving Canada’s state of traming and operational 
readiness will be appropriate and necessary for the future, and is the 
basis for the inclusion of this provision in the agreement. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concur in this provision as well as the substance of all 
other provisions in the agreement. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

General Lorer. Further, training and experience with a weapon 
system may alter the sequence or concept of use in order to improve 
the state of operational readiness. All these factors will be considered 
in determining the nonnuclear parts of the system which might ‘be 
appropriate for transfer and also permitted under the law and the 
agreement. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lorrr. The security arrangements between the two 
Governments for the protection of atomic information, materials, and 
equipment exchanged pursuant to the agreement are covered———. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Bennett. Is this because of the fact it is difficult to trans- 
late British English into American English? 

General Loprr. No, I don’t think this is quite the case. Admiral 
Waters is our expert on these things and I think he can report much 
better than I can why these specific changes in a description of our 
system are necessary in the United States and United Kingdom 
agreement. 

(Classified discussion.) 

General Lorprr. That completes my formal statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Representative DurHam. Are there any questions from members of 

the committee? 
Senator Bennett. Does Canada maintain a team in Washington, a 

team of officers or experts charged specifically with atomic problems? 

General Lorrr. They have a service mission here which has on its 
staff people who are well versed in atomic problems. 

Senator Bennett. So you have immediate access to responsible 
officers from Canada as these problems come up? 

General Loprer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennetr. Thank you. 

Representative DurHam. General Loper, we have a few questions 
here | think it is best to put on the record. 

On page 2, paragraph 2, of General Loper’s prepared statement, the 
following statement is made: 


The proposed agreement covers the entire field of cooperation and communica- 
tion of atomic information and transfer of equipment on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes within the limits as provided in sections 91c, 144b, 
and c(2) of the amended act, except for one area. The area omitted concerns 
the transfer of utilization facilities—military reactors, and special nuclear material 
for research on, development of, production of, or use in utilization facilities for 
military applications. 

In order that there be no misunderstanding and so that the record 
may be clear, am I correct that the proposed agreement for Canada 
- not provide for: 

Transfer of special nuclear material, whether it be source, 
by Bene or special nuclear material for research on, development of, 
or use in atomic weapons? 

You had better answer that now. 


General Loprr. Yes sir. I intended to interpolate that as I went 
through, and I probably did not make it clear. I wish to assure you 
this is the case all right. 

Representative Duruam. It was the purpose to make it clear in the 
record. 

General Lorrr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Duruam. No. 2, nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons. Does that apply also? 

General Lorer. That applies also. They are not provided for. 

Representative Durnam. Third, restricted data concerning atomic 
Weapons coming within subsection. 144c(1). 
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General Loprr. That is correct. There is no provision in the 
agreement for such information. 

Representative Durnam. Of course, no atomic weapons. 

General Lorrer. That is correct. 

Representative DurHam. For the record, will you explain the 
difference between nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems which 
could be transmitted under this agreement and the more sensitive type 
of material, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons which could not 
be transmitted under this agreement? 

General Lorrr. Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons are parts 
which actually are components of the weapon itself, from the case 
of the weapon on inward to the nuclear parts, including everything 
that is contained in this case as we would regard it. The nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems are those attachments, accessories, 
kits which are external to the weapons case but which by reason of 
their association to that may carry information classified as restricted 
or formerly restricted data, therefore requiring agreement for cooper- 
ation to permit their transfer. These are as I have tried to indicate 
such things as adaption kits, test equipment, handling equipment, 
training shapes and forms, which are not weapons themselves, or even 
parts of the weapons, but are identifiable with the system to which the 
weapons apply. 

Representative Duruam. I think it is best to carry them forward in 
these agreements. 

Article 2, paragraph E, on page 2 of the agreement provides for the 
exchange of information concerning— 
research, development, and design of military reactors to the extent and by such 
means as May be agreed. ’ 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative Durnam. I feel the same way. 

General Loper. It was not our intention in joining in this that it 
should so restrict it. However, I should say the Department of De- 
fense would not only be glad to, but would intend to bring such a mat- 
ter as this if there is a question of difference of interpretation in the 
minds of the various people involved before this committee for their 
own views as to whether it should be withheld from Canada on its 
basis of this agreement. 

Representative DurHam. The only thing, I think it should be very 
clear in our minds as to what we intend to do and not get up on the 
floor where we have to make agreement and say we can’t do this be- 
cause somebody said it was a reactor and not permitted under the 
agreement. I hope you have it clear. , 

Representative Hosmer. There is another related point. When we 
were discussing this nayal reactor deal with the British last time, the 
Naval Reactor Division wanted to make sure their work would not 
be impeded by people coming and breathing down their necks, and 
they would have to take a lot of time off from their development work 
to help out the cooperating country. Has that been given any 
thought in this connection? 

General Lorrr. I am sure that it has. It is certainly to our benefit 
not to crowd or unduly overload our training facilities or advisory 
capacity, advisory facilities, by helping somebody out to the extent 
that it be detrimental to both programs. 

(Classified discussion.) 
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Representative DurHam. Are you getting along all right in the 
U.K. agreement so you are not diverted? 

Commander Lascara. Yes. It is extra work, but we are getting 
along fine. We have no complaint. 

Representative DurHam. You can use extra work down there 
anyway. 

Commander Lascara. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. On that very point could I ask one question? 
What progress is Canada making in the development and use of atomic 
energy? I am aware of the fact we have purchased a lot of uranium 
from Canada. I don’t know whether she has been using any for her 
own developmental program. Can you briefly tell us what she has 
been doing? 

General Loprr. In the weapons field, as far as we know she has 
done nothing, nor has she evidenced any intention of doing any de- 
velopmental work in weapons. 

From the reactor standpoint, I think that the Commission is far 
better qualified to answer. 

Senator DworsHak. It seems very peculiar to me if Canada has 
been dragging her feet intentionally and using atomic energy in this 
important era after having sold hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of uranium to this country and now we are going to negotiate some 
kind of an exchange program. What do we have to do, carry the 
entire burden for everybody? I know that is not a proper question to 
ask you, but I get exasperated some times as I listen to testimony 
affecting proposed exchange programs where Uncle is the only one 
who is giving anything. How long have they been mining uranium 
over there—a decade or more? 

General Loprr. Something on that order, yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Now they finally have awakened to the fact 
that uranium has some practical uses. I don’t know. I am just 
assuming in the absence of any specific information or testimony. 
Maybe they have made wonderful progress. Maybe I am unfair in 
the observation I am making. Maybe Canada has done something. 
But if she has not, I think it should be the concern of a lot of people 
in the United States as we consider proposed agreements like this. 

General Lorrr. Senator, with respect to development of weapons, 
the United States I don’t think would like to see Canada get into 
the developmental business for several reasons. One, she would 
waste a great many resources which could be applied to things we 
could do better, and have already done. 

Senator DworsHak. | did not want anybody to construe my 
remarks as indicating I want Canada to do that. The only reason 
| made that comment is I wondered if there is any awareness in 
Canada that atomic energy is a vital component of national defense. 

General Loprer. There is certainly awareness among their political 
and military leaders that it is a vital component of military defense. 
Of course, that is the reason we had our prior agreement with them 
and the reason we desire to extend that agreement to be more specific 
and to point to broader areas in cooperation. 

Senator DworsHak. This covers peacetime use, too? 

General Lorer. No. 

Senator DworsHak. Just military applications exclusively. 

General Lorrr. Yes. 

4294759 3 
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Senator DworsHak. You don’t know whether Canada has been 
interested in peaceful uses? 

General Lorrr. I would perfer certainly for the Commission to 
answer this question. 

Senator DworsHak. Dr. Libby is here. I don’t want to belabor 
this, but I am just inquisitive. 

Dr. Lissy. I think they could have done a better job, Senator. 
The situation is roughly this: They are trying to develop a heavy 
water moderated natural uranium type of power reactor. They are 
really quite in the early stages of that and just now talking about 
building a prototype and so on. It is a pretty small effort, frankly. 
I think it is a good quality effort, but it is a pretty small effort. We 
are joining with them now and trying to cooperate in the heavy water 
work. They are good quality people, but it is a pretty small effort. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, it is a small country of limited popula- 
tion. I am aware of that. But my reaction is that over the past 
decade when we have been purchasing all of this uranium, I am won- 
dering what the Canadians thought we were going to do with it. Why 
were we buying it? Why were we interested in getting it? To dump 
in the ocean, or what? Of course, that is an unfair question to ask 
you. I just wondered as representatives of the State Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission negotiating with the representa- 
tives of the Canadian Government if they don’t try to pursue some of 
these questions and find out what is in their minds. I am not making 
an accusation of any kind. Maybe this all is due to inadvertence and 
lack of proper understanding and recognition of the importance 
uranium plays in the lives of all people today. Certainly in selling 
all of this uranium to us, they must have been aware of something. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative DurHam. Getting back to this question we raised 
with regard to what you transfer on reactors, in article 2 on page 2 
of the agreement in (KE) it says 
research, development and design of military reactors to the extent and by such 
means as may be agreed. 

General Lorrr. Yes. 

Representative Dunnam. Do you think that leaves you the liberty 
of leaving out Ramjet if they ask for that or Rover or the other proj- 
ects? 

General Lorer. The “as may be agreed”’ here refers to specific pro- 
grams, projects or devices, and each of these has to be agreed between 
the two governments concerned here. 

Representative Duruam. Do you feel that protects you as far as 
having to make agreement in case the request does come? 

General Lorrr. Certainly it requires that both parties agree that 
this is an appropriate area in which to exchange. Now, if we do not 
agree it is an appropriate area, there can of course be no such agree- 
ment. 

Representative Dunnam. What I am getting at—would that need 
an amendment to this agreement, or could you do it: under this 
agreement, if you agreed? 

General Lorerr. In the past we have not so considered it as requiri 
an amendment. In other words, sir, and I can be corrected, the civ 
uses agreement which was amended by inserting the article to cover 
military reactor information has the same language, and the use of the 
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word “agreed” in that context, as I recall, meant not a new govern- 
mental level agreement, but as agreed between the negotiating parties 
at some future date. 

That is my understanding of what we mean by “‘as may be agreed.” 

Senator Bennett. Turn it the other way around; does it mean 
that you feel you have the right to explore the possibility of agreement 
in these fields but are not committed to make an agreement? 

General Loprer. That is right. 

Representative Durnam. In other words, you use the word “‘may”’ 
instead of “shall.” 

Senator BenNeT?r. They are not under a specific prohibition that 
they may not discuss these areas with the Canadians, nor are they 
under obligation having discussed them to give the Canadians what 
they may ask for. 

General Lorsr. That is my interpretation of it. 

Senator Pastore (presiding). Let me put it this way. Doesn’t it 
amount to this: Whatever information we will give specifically de- 
pends upon what we decide to give in the future? 

General Lopsr. This is right. In other words, this does not com- 
mit us to actually make any agreement. 

Senator Pastors. In other words, the Canadians could not come 
tomorrow and say, ‘‘Look, you must give us this because you promised 
in this agreement.’’ It is not as specific as all that. This really 
covers the panorama of the field in which we will operate, but the 
agreement op specific details and specific information must come by 
way of agreement rather, later on, and depends upon what the United 
States decides to do in that regard. Am I correct in that interpre- 
tation? 

General Lorrer. That is my interpretation of it. 

Senator Pastors. Does anyone here dispute that? 

Dr. Lisspy. May I ask Mr. Wells to make some remarks on this? 

Mr. Wetts. I am completely in agreement with what General 
Loper has said, but so the record will not be unclear, or that we fail 
to make a complete disclosure of what these agreements call for, I 
would like to distinguish two types of things. Yesterday when we 
were talking about the agreements we came to article IV which pro- 
vides that before a military reactor may be transferred, there has to 
be another amendment to this agreement. An amendment has to 
come before Congress and lie before Congress for the 60 days. We 
are this afternoon talking about the ability to exchange information 
within this present agreement, and this will take place as you have 
outlined, Senator Pastore, when and if Canada and the United States 
come together and decide that Canada is now ready to go into some 
of these things seriously. Then it will be agreed these things will be 
exchanged. That kind of agreement does not come before you for 
the 60 days. We have had this experience, as you know, since the 
beginning of the agreement program. 

Senator Pastore. The thing that gets confusing is the word 
“exchange.’’ You mean transmittal. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Pastore. It is the question of whether or not the United 
States is going to give any information. When we are ready to trans- 
mit the information, we are going to decide specifically what the infor- 
mation is going to be. We don’t hope to get any information from 
them as the matter stands now. 
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Mr. We ts. No, sir; as the matter stands now. 

Senator Pastore. There may be some developments later whereby 
they may be able to give us some valuable information they have that 
we don’t, but desire to have. But as we look at the picture now, that 
is not the present situation as of now; is it? 

Mr. We tts. That is the way I understand it. 

Senator Pastore. In the British agreement in the report—we 
wrote this into the report, and I wonder, General, if there would be 
any objection in putting the same language in the report when we 
finish here. 

It is also understood that in carrying out the arrangements [classified discus- 
sion] no interference will result to the United States program which of necessity 
must continue its work at no less rapid rate than it has in the past. 

General Lorer. If this is the committee’s feeling it should be put 
on this basis, I certainly would have no objection to it, but the words 
“no interference’’ could be construed awfully narrowly. If one wanted 
to be extremely literal, he could say that not even one man can be 
trained in our own facilities because it could interfere with our own 
program. 

Senator Pastore. How does it work with the British? Have you 
had enough experience since we put this language in the report? 

General Lorer. I think the only experience we have had is what 
Commander Lascara has reported here. 

Representative Hosmer. It has not been construed that way in the 
United Kingdom agreement. 

General Lover. No. 

Representative Hosmer. So probably it would not be if applied to 
this agreement. 

General Loper. It would apply allright. It just seems to me pretty 
rigid to say ‘‘no interference’’ because this could be construed as being 
absolutely no assistance whatsoever. 

Representative DurHAm. Of course we feel the program is so im- 
portant we should not be obstructed in any way. 

General Loper. We expect people to use the appropriate judgment 
in these matters. 

Representative Duruam. I think you feel the same way we do 
about it. Sometimes we feel safer in having a little language to 
protect us. Does the Commission have anything to say on that? 

Dr. Lissy. I don’t think we feel at all strongly, Mr. Chairman. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Dr. Lissy. I don’t think it matters really very much. As we have 
heard, it has been working all right. It may be a little better if it 
were timed when we actually are discussing about transmitting 
something. 

Representative Duruam. It also speaks of information. 

Senator Pasrore. First of all, General Loper, I apologize for not 
being here sooner to have heard your presentation. I have been 
scanning through it. You correct me if lam wrong. I would assume 
from reading on page 6 that the nature of the information to be 
transferred in the nonnuclear. parts has to do more or less with 
weapons. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Senator Pasrore. In other words, there is no question in your 
mind that by the granting of this information on this nonnuclear 
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material we are enhancing and promoting the national security of 
the United States of America as such by cooperating with the 
Canadians with reference to these weapons. 

General Loprr. It is in this way, that if the Canadians do utilize 
these weapons we stockpile them for their forces in the usual stockpile 
concept, where we maintain full control and custody of them, that 
their adaptation of these weapons to certain vehicles require addi- 
tional parts or these nonnuclear parts of the system. 

Senator Pastore. That is not my point. I was trying to make 
the point, is this an added shield to our national defense? 

General Lorrer. Their total capacity is an added shield to our 
national defense and this improves their capacities so this is an 
augmentation of that shield. 

Senator Pastore. Are there any further questions on this Canadian 
agreement? 

General Loper, I understand you have a 4 o’clock meeting. 

General Loper. I would like to attend a 4 o’clock meeting in the 
Pentagon with the Secretary on a program which is of great interest 
to this committee. 

Senator Pastore. How would you desire to arrange it, then? 

General Loprer. My presentation on the four NATO bilaterals here 
is fairly short. 

Senator Pastore. Would you prefer to do it now? 

General Loprer. I don’t believe it would put it out of order. 

Senator Pastore. Even if it does, I believe you have the indulgence 
of these gentlemen who know you have to leave. 

General Loper. Mr. Chairman, | am appearing before you on 
behalf of the Department of Defense in support of the agreements 
between the Governments of the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Govern- 
ment of Turkey, and the Kingdom of Greece. These agreements 
were submitted to the Congress, three of them on May 26 and the 
fourth one on June 11, 1959. These proposed agreements have been 
in negotiation for some time and do not differ from each other in the 
types and scope of information and equipment that may be commu- 
nicated or transferred under the law and the agreements. 

The agreement in principle to establish stocks of modern weapons— 
the NATO atomic stockpile concept, to be readily available for the 
defense of the alliance in case of need has been pointed out previously 
in these and previous hearings. 

(Classified discussion.) 

General Lorrr. In order to be prepared to use these weapons once 
they are stocked, provision must be made for the necessary training 
of personnel and compatability with the delivery vehicles of that 
country. As I indicated to you yesterday the necessary information 
and equipment to accomplish this objective cannot be passed under 
the present NATO atomic agreement. Therefore, it is both necessary 
and desirable to have separate agreements with the countries con- 
cerned. 

_The four proposed agreements you have before you for considera- 
tion are patterned after the recently concluded agreement with Canada 
and the present agreement with the United Kingdom and the recently 
concluded amendment thereto, taking into account the limitations as 


provided in sections 91c(1) and 144b of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 
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Accordingly, these agreements cover a major portion of the field of 
cooperation and communication of atomic information and transfer 
of equipment, with limitations, on the uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes within the limits of sections 91¢(1) and 144b of the 
amended act. Unlike the Canadian agreement there is nothing in 
these under 144c¢(2) of the act. That is dealing with military reactors. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

General Loper. The portion of cooperation and communication of 
information concerning military reactors as provided for in section 
144b(2) has been omitted, as I said. 

In the area of information, the agreements cover the development 
of defense plans, the training of personnel in the employment of and 
defense against atomic weapons and other military applications (not 
including military reactors), the evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of atomic weapons and other 
military applications of atomic energy and the development of 
delivery systems capable of carrying atomic weapons. In the area 
of equipment, the agreements provide that the United States, subject 
to terms and conditions mutually agreed upon by the United States 
and the Nation concerned, will transfer nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving restricted data as such parts are jointly 
determined to be necessary for the purpose of improving that Nation’s 
state of training and operational readiness. I will cover this area in 
more detail later. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. Could I interrupt you for a question, General? 

General Loprsr. Yes. 

Senator Pastors. This is a speculative question, of course. Do 
you think there is any information that is classified for transmittal 
under this agreement that in your opinion the Russians don’t already 
have? I am getting now into the phase of security here on the part 
of these nations. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastors. The reason I raise the question is for the security 
phase. I mean I would not expect countries like Turkey or Greece 
to have any security system that would be comparable to what we 
have here in the United States or the United Kingdom has. 

General Lorsr. (Classified discussion.) 

To return specifically to your question whether there is any infor- 
mation transmitted here which the Russians do not have, I would say 
certainly I think there is. 

(Classified discussion.) 

General Lorrr. To be transmissible by the United States under 
these agreements, any item of information must pass the test of 
(a) being permissible under the provisions of law and (b) meeting 
the conditions of the agreement concerned. 

(Classified discussion.) 

General Loprr. This ends my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Is this a correct interpretation that the agree- 
ments insofar as Germany and the Netherlands and Turkey and 
Greece are concerned; they are identical? 

General Loprr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastors. And the type of information we intend to im- 
plement these agreements with with reference to all four countries is 
identical, or does it vary? 
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General Lorer. It will not be identical in this sense, that where a 
nation does not adopt or utilize a specific weapon or delivery system, 
information concerning that weapon or delivery system will not be 
transmitted. In other words, the information is limited to the 
specific weapon or weapons system with which this Nation will equip 
its forces. 

Senator Pastore. That is a little academic. I was getting into the 
practical aspects of it. I mean what they are going to utilize will 
depend entirely upon what counsel and advice we give them, won’t it? 

General Loper. And what they are equipped with. 

Senator BENNETT. Won’t it also be affected by the assignment 
made to them by NATO or the limitation of their own national 
terrain and capabilities, and their ability to finance certain types. 

Senator Pastors. I mean, that is quite a refinement, but in view 
of what we have and what we know they are supposed to do, isn’t it 
more or less contemplated that it is about the same for each country? 

General Loper. In the same scope, you might say yes, the same 
sensitivity and the same scope of information, but in detail it will differ. 

Senator Pastore. The only reason I ask it is so we can assimilate 
these four situations in our minds a little better. 

General Loprer. I would expect a slight variation here or there, 
but overall we expect to do as much in one country as we are going 
to do in another. 


Senator Pastore. It would fit into the war plans of NATO, would 
it not? 

General Lorrer. Yes, but we have a lot to do with that, too. 

Representative Hosmer. The words and phrases of each of the 
agreements are the same, is that right? 

General Loper. They are the same with very minor exceptions 
due to largely different translations, you might say. 

Representative Hosmer. But the facts and circumstances of the 
nation involved might as a practical matter make differences in what 
information would be disclosed to anyone of them. 

General Lorer. Quite. There is one area in which there is some 
difference in the agreement, and this is in the patent clause. I wrote 
the committee a short letter on this just to point out there is a slight 
difference in the patent clause noting that this is something which 
would be of interest. 

Senator Pastore. Do you think it would be advisable to read that 
into the record now? 

General Loprer. It might be well. 

Senator Pasrore (reading) : 


The proposed agreements for cooperation on the use of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes, recently initiated with the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, and the Government of Turkey, and now lying 
before the Congress, are substantially identical in almost all respects. However, 
there is one variation in the articles dealing with patent matters which may be 
noted. 

As you know, these agreements essentially provide for the transfer of certain 
honnuclear parts of atomic weapons and certain classified information. This 
equipment and information may be used only for the purposes specified in the 
agreements. However, while unlikely, it is conceivable that from the equipment 
and information so transferred the recipient country or persons under its juris- 
diction may derive new inventions or discoveries. Should this take place, the 
agreements by way of caution establish the principle that such new invention or 
iscoveries are to be made available to the other country without charge, in 
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accordance with arrangements to be agreed upon. In the agreement with Ger- 
many and Turkey, they are to be made available for “defense purposes’’; in the 
agreement with the Netherlands and in the agreement with the Kingdom of 
Greece which has been concluded but not yet submitted to Congress, they are to be 
made available for ‘‘all purposes.’’ 

This variation arose from the course of negotiation and represents the initia- 
tion of the recipient governments concerned. The provision making new in- 
ventions or discoveries available for defense purposes is essentially similar to the 
coverage obtained in comparable earlier agreements. Under this provision the 
United States will enjoy full and free use of new inventions or discoveries arising 
out of the information and equipment it transfers under the agreement when such 
use is reasonably related to a defense purpose, including mutual defense. The 
provision making available such inventions or discoveries for all purposes is of 
course a welcome additional concession, obviating any potential need for future 
determination of what is a defense purpose in particular circumstances. 

It should be emphasized that the sizes that the subject matter contemplated 
to be transferred under these agreements is thought unlikely to yield any further 
inventions or discoveries. In this regard, these agreements are to be distinguished 
from agreements transferring reactor information, which naturally is susceptible 
of wider application. The latter agreements correspondingly contain broad 
coverage for the United States of potential patent rights. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert B. Loper, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy. 


That is addressed to Senator Anderson. 

General Lorer. I want to add to that, this letter was drafted and 
on its way here before we learned the White House had sent over the 
Greek agreement. Therefore I referred to it as one you had not yet 
received, but I guess these arrived at about the same time. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. Of course we do have an agreement with NATO 
itself under the old 144b. At the time we amended the law in order 
to make 144b a little broader and a little more extensive than it was 
previously, adding 9ic that has to do with transferring of nonnuclear 
parts, it really does not come as any surprise to any NATO country, 
does it, that we are entering these bilaterals now furthering the form 
of bilateral we had with NATO only in a broader sense “under the 
amendments of the law with relation to 144b as further amended in 
91c. Isn’t that correct? 

General Lorrer. This is right, and I think it is made clear to them 
that because a number of the NATO countries will presumably never 
be so far as we know involved in a nuclear delivery role—Iceland, for 
example, possibly Norway—that a single broad agreement for all 
NATO countries would not be appropriate, that individual agreements 
with each country in turn as they were capable of entering into the 
partnership from the training and delivery capability concerned would 
be far more appropriate. 

Senator Pasrore. I don’t mean to box you in at all. Don’t mis- 
understand my question. In view of the fact you said to me, “That 
is right,” we have of course more than four countries in NATO. 
What is it, 13? With West Germany? 

Mr. Waite. Fifteen. 

Senator Pastore. Now, we have 15 countries and we are nego- 
tiating this bilateral with 6. Is that correct? We have the U nited 
Kingdom, we have Canada; then there are these four, is that right? 

General Lorer. We have six before you now. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Senator Pastore. Do we expect to end up with having a bilateral 
with all of the 15 countries? 
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General Loper. Only with those who are determined, let us say, 
by NATO and with their own determination, of course, to be partners 
in the nuclear aspects of the defense of the Western alliance. 

Senator Pastore. Let me put it this way. We are not of our 
accord excluding this information from any one of the NATO coun- 
tries? Whether or not they will be a part in bilaterals will depend 
upon the decision they make? 

General Loprer. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, what I am getting at, if France 
were willing tomorrow to enter into a bilateral, the equivalent of what 
we have negotiated with the Government of Greece, how would we 
feel about that? 

General Lorprer. There would be only one consideration that we 
would have to take and this is the adequacy of the security system. 
Senator Pastore. Which we are doing in every case, aren’t we? 

General Loper. That is right. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator DworsHak. At that point, let the record show in our 
agreement with United Kingdom we have made some concessions 
that will not be included in these other agreements, is that correct? 

General Loper. Oh, yes, the law permits us to make some con- 
cessions. 

Senator Pastore. I am addressing myself on another point, 
Senator Dworshak. The point here is since the question has been 
raised by Mr. Durham, and it is a good point to raise 
Senator DworsHak. We raised it a year ago on the United Kingdom 
deal. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative Duruam. In the charter of NATO, as I recall, it 
was planned on an integrated security setup. What does that mean? 
It does not just mean with rifles. It means any kind of weapons 
eventually. Now, we are going at it piecemeal. It may be best. 
Il am not sure. But the point that disturbs me is the fact that we 
get ourselves in a favored spot for one nation who is supposed to 
under the charter of NATO—I think I am correct, am I not—the 
local plan was to be an integrated plan of defense. 

General Lorsr. Yes. 

Representative Houirretp. But the integrated plan, Mr. Chairman, 
did not imply equality of commitment or equality of capability. 

Senator Pastors. Or equality of security. 

Representative HouirieLp. Or equality of security. 

Senator Bennetr. Or complete uniformity. 

Representative Houirretp. Or complete uniformity of assignment 
of missions. Therefore, in those areas we are in a clear and tenable 
position to make different types of agreements with different countries, 
itseems tome. And if a country is not capable of handling a certain 
type of weapon, certainly they are not being discriminated against 
arbitrarily on our part but because of their own capacity. 

Senator Bennerr. Is that true outside the NATO field? There are 
some countries in NATO not involved in naval activities. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative Hosmer. I would like to ask a question for my 
own information. Are these four agreements before us today more 
or less a standard form agreement for NATO nations exclusive of the 
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United Kingdom and Canada, who are assigned and accept nuclear 
roles? 

General Lopgr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hosmmr. I was not here yesterday. Is the French 
agreement the same essentially? 

General Loper. No, the French agreement which is before you is 
just a special agreement which is only to transfer certain materials. 

Representative Hosmer. Then this standard form is the kind that 
would be considered except for whatever developed here about it as 
appropriate for negotiation with France as well as West Germany? 

General Lopsr. That is right. 

Senator Pastorr. Let me put it this way. Realizing the fact that 
the nuclear concept is an integral part of our weapons outfit and 
realizing the fact that we do have NATO, without these agreements 
with these NATO participants, we would render the whole NATO 
thing a rather impotent thing, wouldn’t we, unless we got into these 
agreements? 

General Lorrer. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. I mean we have got to recognize the fact that 
the modern concept of the warfare is nuclear and that is substantially 
the arsenal we have to combat the communistie world with. Unless 
we get into these kinds of agreements with these partners, we would 
be rendering the whole institution of NATO quite an impotent force 
unless we did; is that a correct statement? 

yeneral Loper. We would have to return to a position we were in 
a few years ago when the total nuclear capability of NATO was car- 
ried by the United States and its own forces, its own delivery systems. 

Representative DurHam. I don’t want to go back there. 

Senator Pastorn. You can’t go back there. 

(Classified discussion.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastorr. Now I understand Mr. White is prepared to go 
ahead. 


STATEMENT OF I. B. WHITE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Waits. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
remarks are addressed to the same four agreements we have had under 
discussion, the ones with Germany, Greece, the Netherlands, and 
Turkey. 

These agreements have been referred to, for convenience, as NATO 
agreements, although essentially all of the agreements before you are 
designed to strengthen NATO. These four agreements, however, 
derive directly from the NATO heads of government decision taken in 
December 1957 to develop the most effective pattern of NATO defense 
possible, including the development of an atomic capability for the 
forces in the NATO shield. This capability would be acquired 
through two processes, not necessarily concurrent in nature; one, the 
establishment of stocks of atomic weapons under U.S. custody to be 
available for the use of our allies if need should arise; second, the 
training of our allies in the defense against and the use of atomic 
weapons through the transfer to them of certain information and 
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equipment. In order to accomplish the latter, agreements for coop- 
eration as authorized by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
must, of course, be concluded. The purpose is to enable us to assist 
these allies in improving the operational level of certain of their forces. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Mr. Wuire. I think we can pride ourselves on the public reception 
of these agreements, which provided really striking evidence of NATO 
firmness and solidarity in the light of Soviet threats. All members of 
NATO joined in the public announcement of May 7 rebutting the 
Soviet charges that we were attempting to sabotage the Geneva 
Conference by proceeding with NATO defenses. In one of the 
countries concerned there was serious public criticism. Two or three 
years ago the question of possible atomic arms for Germany aroused 
great political agitation in Germany and elsewhere in Europe. This 
agreement with Germany, set firmly in the NATO context, caused no 
agitation or criticism, since the truly defensive nature of the NATO 
alliance is well understood. (In Greece in last year’s election the 
Communists had aroused the public over the ‘‘missile base’’ question; 
but the local Communists were not successful in their efforts to arouse 
criticism of this agreement, the nature of which was well realized by 
the public.) 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. Wuire. In conclusion, I would emphasize once again the 
extent to which these agreements are in support of NATO. 

We enjoy, of course, on a strictly bilateral basis excellent relations 
with each of the countries concerned in these agreements. Mutual 
defense planning has successfully proceeded between us and each of 
them for some years. In essence, however, their role in NATO plans 
was the motivation for these particular agreements. as will be the case 
with others which we shall submit to you at later dates. We are 
therefore pleased to submit these agreements to you for your favorable 
consideration as an essential first step in the collective defense plan- 
ning of the NATO nations deriving from the agreement in principle 
reached by the NATO heads of government in December 1957. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pastorr. Congressman Durham. 

Representative DurHnam. I have no questions. 

Senator Pastore. Senator Bennett? 

Senator Bennetr. No questions. 

Senator Pastors. Congressman Holifield. 

Representative HotrrieLp. No questions. 

Senator Pastore. Congressman Hosmer? 

Representative Hosmer. No questions. 

Senator Pastorr. Do you believe that these types of agreement will 
tend to encourage the individual nations to embark on their own 
nuclear development? If so, why? When I say these countries, of 
course 

Mr. Wuitre. We have no indication at the moment that any of 
them are planning to embark on their own ventures in that field. 
Actually in the case of Canada, which from the standpoint of the 
industrial background and know-how might be considered as a candi- 
date, the Prime Minister Dieffenbacher has taken a very clear position. 
On February 20 he made a statement to the Parliament in Ottawa, 
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and I will read you one pertinent paragraph, because it bears on this 
question: 

Believing that the spread of nuclear weapons at the independent disposal of 
individual countries should be limited, we consider that it is expedient that 
ownership and custody of the nuclear warheads should remain with the United 


States. 

I think that is a very clear and a very sensible statement. 

Senator Pastore. Any further questions? 

Representative Ho.irretp. I would like to ask some questions 
which are not particularly related to this statement of yours but 
which again refer to France’s military capability. Could you tell 
me in round numbers what the personnel of the French defense force 
is? 

Mr. Wuire. I will defer to the Department of Defense on that. 

Colonel STanrorp. I don’t have those figures other than the record 
of General Norstad’s testimony last year, but we could certainly get 
that for you. 

Representative Houirieip. Could you give me a general estimate? 
Is it in the nature of a million members in uniform? 

Colonel Stanrorp. No, sir, I am afraid I could not give any 
estimate of it whatsoever. Somebody else may have it. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. Mr. White, may I ask you a question? 

Mr. Waite. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorre. What do you feel the influence of these agree- 
ments that we have effected with these countries in NATO has had 
on the Russians’ behavior at this last Geneva Conference, and 
whether we have hurt the chances or ameliorated the chances or 
whether it has merely had a neutral effect, and what has happened 
would have happened no matter what we had or had not done? 

Mr. Waite. In my judgment this step, coupled with the others 
which we take periodically to improve the defenses of the West, gives 
us a posture of increased firmness which decreases somewhat the 
propensity of the Kremlin to start off on rash adventures. 

In my judgment these negotiations, the agreements, and the im- 
proved capability of the NATO shield which will ensue is a factor 
favorable to the West. It is one of a whole complex, of course. 

Senator Pastore. It did not help us a great deal at Geneva in 
accomplishing anything. The question I asked is, had we not done 
it, would the chances of Geneva been better or do you think the 
Russians went to Geneva determined not to do anything in the first 
place? 

Mr. Wuire. Sir, we have not had the final reading on Geneva. 

Senator Pastore. I hope I am wrong. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. Warre. | will defer to the Department of Defense on that 
question. 

Colonel Stanrorp. I am afraid we don’t have the answer on that. 
At least I don’t have it. We certainly can obtain that. 

Representative HouirreLp. Certainly we know that the so-called 
NATO shield we hear so much about was to be composed of com- 
ponent contributions of men and equipment and different sustaining 
strength, and we know that those commitments have not been met. 

Colonel Stanrorp. That is correct. 
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Representative Houirietp. And a year ago when we questioned, 
they had not been met, and I think this committee ought to know if 
we are just glossing over the fact they are not coming up with their 
commitments and we are hoping that these types of agreements are 
going to fill the gap or whether they are coming up with their commit- 
ments and we are actually strengthening the NATO shield. 

Mr. Waite. Sir, if we might, we could prepare jointly with the 
Department of Defense a little inventory of that, where we stand 
vis a Vis a year ago, which I understand is your question. 

Representative Hotirietp. Yes, and then vis a vis the standing 
requirements of the NATO organization, the agreement of their 
Council, as to the component contributions. 

Representative Hosmer. I would like to say if there were any 
marked 9 sagen over the way the situation was a year ago, 
you would be able to relate it to us today, would you not? 

Colonel Sranrorp. We would not be familiar with it from General 
Loper’s—— 

Representative Hosmer. And you are not familiar with any such 
improvement. 

Colonel Stanrorp. However, we can certainly get the answer to 
this, and it is handled by DOD International Security Affairs Office of 
which there are no representatives here. 

Senator Pastore. Could we have the suggestion offered by Mr. 
White carried out? 

Mr. Warre. We will be glad to present that the first part of the 
week. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Senator Pastore. Did these governments hide behind the techni- 
cality they were operating within the purview of an international 
agreement, and assume the responsibility on their own? Not that I 
am questioning their authority to do so; or are they expressing a 
sentiment of cooperation which is enjoyed by the people of those 
countries as a whole. I realize maybe no one in the room can answer 
that question but that is the question in my mind. Whether or not 
the representatives of these governments who of course know the 
responsibility of the NATO enjoy an attitude of firmness which is 
not being shared by their people as such. 

Mr. Wuire. I think that basically their governments have more 
understanding of the problems and probably somewhat greater firm- 
ness than the public as a whole. However, I think that there has 
been one notable development in the past year and that is that the 
public are becoming somewhat less timid about taking steps such as 
the conclusion of agreements of this type and of the iRBM. They 
are not as sensitive to Soviet propaganda and inti nidation as they 
were at an earlier date. I think that is our thinking. 

Senator Pastore. You mean they can take it or leave it. 

Mr. Wuirr. The public? 

Senator Pastore. I mean the Russian propaganda. 

_ Mr. Wuire. Yes. I| think the Russian propaganda in terms of 
intimidation is much less effective with the public than it was a year 
or more ago. 

Representative Duruam. I think it is much better than it was in 
that respect 3 or 4 years ago. 

(Classified discussion. ) 
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Representative DurHAm. Any further questions of Mr. White? 
Thank you, Mr. White. 

Mr. Waiter. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Lissy. Did you want my short statement now? 

Senator Pastorn. Yes. Doctor, who is the witness that will give 
us the information that we desire on the quality of security? 

Dr. Lipsy. Mr. Garrett, from the Department of Defense, and 
Admiral Waters, from the AEC. 

Senator Pastore. All right, Doctor. 

Dr. Lispy. The Atomic Energy Commission joins the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense in support of the proposed 
agreements for cooperation with the Governments of the Netherlands, 
West Germany, Turkey, and Greece. These agreements provide for 
cooperation in the fields of atomic weapons utilization information 
and the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems. 
The Department of Defense will therefore be primarily responsible 
for the implementation of these agreements. The Commission is 
keenly aware of the importance of these agreements to our defense 
policy and join the other agencies involved in recommending them 
favorably to the President of the United States. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Senator Pastorr. The Commission will also participate with the 
Department of Defense in recommending to the President determina- 
tions as to the transmissibility of information proposed for exchange 
under these agreements and in any other manner in which its assist- 
ance may be required. 

(Classified discussion.) 


(Whereupon at 4:10 p.m., Friday, June 12, 1959, the meeting was 
adjourned.) 
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AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION FOR MUTUAL 
DEFENSE PURPOSES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1959 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION, 
JoINT CoMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-88, the Capitol, Senator John O. Pastore (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pastore and Hickenlooper; Representatives 
Durham and Bates. 

Also present: James T. Ramey, executive director; John T. Con- 
way, assistant director; David R. Toll, staff counsel; George F. 
Murphy, Jr., professional staff member; and Eduard Bauser, tech- 
nical adviser, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


WITNESSES 


Representing the Atomic Energy Commission: John A. McCone, 
Chairman; Gen. A. D. Starbird, Director, Division of Military Appli- 
cations; Lang Cook, Division of Military Applications; Algie Wells, 
Director, Division of International Affairs; Myron Kratzer, Division 
of International Affairs; Lawrence O’Donnell, Division of Interna- 
tional Affairs; John A. Waters, Director, Division of Security; John 
Hall, Assistant General Manager for International Affairs; Frank N. 
Parks, Office of General Counsel; Dwight Ink, Assistant to the Chair- 
man; Richard X. Donovan, Special Assistant for Congressional 
Relations. 

Representing the Department of State: Robert McBride, Director, 
Western European Affairs; L. Dean Brown, Officer in Charge, French- 
Iberian Affairs; Margaret J. Tibbet, Officer in Charge, Political Mili- 
tary Affairs, European; Philip Farley, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Atomic Energy and Disarmament; Raymond Courtney, 
Officer in Charge, Defense and Special Projects; Robert Margrave, 
Director, Office of Munitions Control; William N. Dale, Deputy 
ee Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European 
Affairs. 

Representing the Department of Defense: Hon. Herbert B. Loper, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy; Harry Van 
Cleve, Office of General Counsel, OSD; Col. Marvin Stanford, Office 
of Genera’ Loper; C. Donald Garrett, Office of Security Policy, OSD; 
Jere H. Dykema, Office of General Counsel. 


Senator Pastore. The committee will be in order. 
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The Subcommittee on Agreements for Cooperation meets this 
morning tv continue its hearings with regard to proposed agreements 
for cooperation in the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense 
purposes. 

During our hearings on June 11 and 12 representatives of the State 
Department, the Department of Defense, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission testified in support of these proposed agreements, and 
specifically reviewed those with the Government of Canada, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Government of Turkey, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and the Government of Greece. We are 
prepared, this morning, to review the proposed agreement with France 
which is significantly different in scope than the other agreements 
currently before us in that it does not involve the exchange of any 
classified information. 

During the hearing on June 11, we had some discussion as to the 
advisability of entering into an agreement with France at this time. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. We will, this morning, hear from representatives 
of the State Department, the Department of Defense, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission as to the details of the proposed agreement with 
France, at the conclusion of which, if time remains, we will discuss 
the proposed amendment to the British agreement. 

Mr. Farley, are you going to present the State Department position? 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP FARLEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY FOR ATOMIC ENERGY AND DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Faruery. If I may, Mr. Chairman, may I say first that Mr’ 
White regretted very much that a prior commitment to a committee 
of the Congress made it impossible for him to continue his presentation 
of the State Department’s position on these agreements. However, 
as you know, he had presented our basic statement outlining the 
course of the negotiations with France, and the reasons why we think 
it is in the interest of the United States to enter into the agreement 
which is now before this committee. 

Because of the searching questions which the committee raised on 
the matter of our present relations with France and the attitudes of 
General de Gaulle toward NATO, I prepared a supplementary state- 
ment which, if you wish, I would read at this time, to expand a little 
more fully and systematically on De Gaulle’s positions and how we 
assess the likely future course of our relations and how this agreement 
fits into that pattern. If I may, I would like to present that to the 
committee at this time. 

Senator Pastore. You may proceed. 

Mr. Farury. I would like to speak to you frankly about France, 
and seek to put into perspective both our desire to proceed with this 

reement to provide the French with enriched fuel, the general state 
of our relations with France, and France’s relations with NATO. 
To do so, I would like first to review the return to power of General 
de Gaulle and to give you an estimate of the general’s philosophy. 

As you remember, the Fourth French Republic was plagued by 
instability and a resultant inability to make decisions or to carry them 
out. Under the strains of the rebellion in Algeria that Republic col- 
lapsed. It appeared that the democratic process itself might be men- 
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aced in France. Happily, a call was made to General De Gaulle. 
He responded, returning to power through the democratic process. 

He swiftly instituted a series of far-reaching reforms in France, 
restoring its financial and economic health, and revamping the whole 
government setup so as to promise greater stability for the future. 
To do so he proposed a new constitution which received the endorse- 
ment of 80 percent of France’s population. This is a good measure of 
his popular support. He took far-reaching measures with France’s 
oversea areas and he jis giving promise of settling the long and costly 
Algerian war. 

Perhaps most important of all, he bridged many of the deep divi- 
sions within Fiance itself and brought a new sense of purpose and co- 
hesiveness to France. All these are solid accomplishments. We 
believe that they contribute to the strength of the alliance as a whole. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Mr. Faruey. We believe that France is and will remain faithful to 
our basic alliance. There is no drift toward neutralism in France. 
At Geneva the French Foreign Minister has to our great satisfaction 
been completely firm on the maintenance of Western access to Berlin 
and our basic rights in Germany. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Mr. Fartey. What we have before us today is a very limited 
agreement providing fuel for a prototype reactor which the French 
will construct. We signed this agreement with the French and pro- 
posed it to you after profound and earnest consideration of the whole 
range of problems with France. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

We are not proposing, I would like to emphasize, assistance to 
France in the weapons field. We have borne in mind throughout our 
discussions with France our basic policy of not aiding fourth powers 
to attain a weapons capability. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. Faruey. That is the statement I wish to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. For my part, and I speak only for myself, I 
congratulate you and commend you on a fine statement. As a matter 
of fact, speaking again only for myself, my prayers go with you, and 
I quite agree with you it is a very, very difficult dilemma. I think it 
would be next to tragic if we rebuffed them further on this. First of 
all, I don’t think it is quite that important. Secondly, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that with patience we can achieve our objectives 
a lot better than if we get a little too haughty and demanding at the 
present moment. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. Are there any questions? 

Representative Duruam. I concur, Mr. Chairman, in that it is a 
fine statement. I agree going along with France on a limited basis 
if we can do nothing better. This agreement that you have before 
us runs for 10 years. Your approach may be right. I am not a 
diplomat. I am not one of those who can look into the future and say 


what France is going to be. But I feel we must do everything we 
possibly can. 


I agree with your statement that it is not a matter of security. 
We do not base our decisions on the matter of France on these agree- 
ments. Is it correct that you are not basing this on security? 

42947—59——-4 
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(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. Faruey. I think, Mr. Durham, that the statement I made is 
correct, that the bar to our cooperation with France in her own nuclear 
weapons development program has not been security in the French 
defense establishment, but has been our own national policy of not 
assisting fourth countries to become nuclear powers. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative DurHam. In case France goes ahead in 6 months 
and tests atomic weapons, which is likely —atter knowing what they 
are doing, and that information is available to the State Department, 
Defense Department, and AEC—what is going to happen to our 
defense policy then? Where does it go then? It goes out the door, 
doesn’t it? Then that does not exist any longer. 

Mr. Farury. The criterion which must be met is a substantial 
weapons program, not one or a very few nuclear tests. However, 
that means only that the problem that you pose may be a little farther 
in the future than some have thought. I think time is a very important 
consideration here in defining the national policy of not helping other 
countries to become the fourth nuclear power. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative DurHam. We must not forget that we did not en- 
courage Russia to do it, either. 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Representative DurHam. They became one of us, and now we are 
inadilemma. With the question of France being what she is to NATO, 
we have a pretty serious problem facing us. Whetber we stop here 
with what we are proposing or whether we go further, we still have a 
problem. 

As you know, I have been one of those who have felt that secrecy 
in this field is not as important sometimes as we think. There are 
brains around the world as demonstrated over the centuries. Whether 
or not it is best to face the facts as you know them from history or 
whether it is based on some whim that we will not encourage a fourth 
nation, I don’t know. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Farley, are you saying that our position with 
regard to France is based strictly and solely on our desire not to en- 
courage a fourth nation? 

Mr. Fartey. The position regarding encouragement of fourth na- 
tions is one which also has had a great deal of thought. As this com- 
mittee is well aware, the executive branch did not propose amend- 
ments which would enable broader cooperation than you have author- 
ized. Into this decision on our part went many considerations, includ- 
ing the basic problem of how you insure the most effective contribu- 
tions to our alliance. Do you strengthen the alliance by encouraging 
the kind of political and other pressures which drive countries to 
manufacturing these prestige weapons, thus putting their efforts into 
something where probably they will not make a net contribution to 
the alliance? Instead, they will perhaps do less than they would be 
able to do if they concentrated on things where they would not simply 
be following behind our own achievements and our own industrial 
capabilities. 

Senator Pastore. What if we found out tomorrow that Red China 
was made the fourth nation through the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union. Would we break our necks to cooperate with France? Would 
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we feel it was then important because Red China got in? Aren’t 
these the important questions? 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. The reason I say that—I only speak for one— 
I realize that we have had a certain instability in France that has 
placed us in a rather delicate position. We are ruling out security. 
I always thought security had a great deal to do with it. We have 
had an unstable position in France which put us in a dilemma so 
that we could not deal possibly as we would have liked to deal with 
France, as we are with Great Britain, for the simple reason we did 
not know how this information would be contained or disseminated 
further against our own wishes. ‘Today or tomorrow, if you had a 
global conflict, surely you would want France side by side with you, 
and even if she had not achieved a capability in this field, you might 
have to amend your law to allow you to transfer them. If you really 
got into a position where the whole thing got more sensitive, God 
forbid, than it is today, and you woke up and found that Red China 
was standing side by side with the Soviet Army, with atomic weapons 
in their hands, you would have a problem as to whether or not you 
had not made a mistake with regard to France. 

I am one of those who quite agrees with you up to this moment it 
has presented us with this sort of dilemma, as to how far you can go. 
All that was discussed at the time we amended the law in order to 
permit us to cooperate further with the United Kingdom because we 
wrote specifically in the law that they were to achieve substantial 
capability in this field. All of us know why that was done. Now you 
are saying that France looks like she is pretty stable. You are saying 
that we are going to deal with De Gaulle for a long time to come because 
he is going to be there for a long time to come. 1 am wondering if France 
is not quickly achieving this stability that you are talking about which 
leads us right into the freld which you are discussing here this morning, 
how far can we go in turning our backs completely so that we reach a 
point of no return even with France? 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. After all, the security of France depends entirely 
on the cooperation with the United States and NATO. I don’t think 
we ought to weaken in any way. We ought to be firm. But we must 
not forget the fact that France is an essential ally. How you are going 
to meet this responsibility is the dilemma of our time. 

This leads me to another question here which I think we have to 
get into, because I think Mr. McCone is going to get into it, too. 
Those who have not a Q clearance, so we can broaden this out, will 
you please leave the room for afew moments? I understand everyone 
in here now has a Q clearance. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. Faruey. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might ask the Atomic 
Energy Commission to speak to that question? 

Senator Pastore. Is this something that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is responsible for in reaching this agreement? 

Mr. Farry. That is right. 

Senator Pastorr. Very well, Mr. McCone. 

Mr. McCons. I will answer the question generally by saying that 
440 kilograms or the alternate of 300 kilograms of highly enriched 
provides for the fueling of the prototype, and the fuel required over a 
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10-vear period, including a pipeline requirement. Members of the 
staff are here who might give more specific and detailed answers for 
the record. 





STATEMENT OF MYRON KRATZER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVI- 
SION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. Kratzer. My name is Myron Kratzer, Assistant Director of 
the Division of International Affairs. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. Kratzer. The quantity required here is due to two causes. 
First, the fact that it is for a 10-year period. In other words, it is 
required for the operation of this prototype facility over a 10-year 
period or such portion of the 10-year agreement as they may be able 
to get it constructed and have it in operation. 

Secondly, it has to fill the so-called pipeline requirements. These 
include the requirements for fabrication, the requirements for material 
tied up in radioactive cooling after discharge from the reactor, re- 
quirements of material tied up in transit and the requirements of 
material being chemically processed for recovery of the enriched 
uranium. This approach, this so-called net formula, which was em- 
ployed in the French agreement, is identical to the approach which 
we have taken in the civil agreements for cooperation, and is designed 
to place a firm ceiling on the amount of material which they can have 
in their possession at any one time as well as a firm ceiling on the 
amount of material which they can consume over the life of the 
agreement. In other words, the net quantity is the total consumption 
over the life of the agreement, plus the maximum quantity which 
might be in their possession in this so-called pipeline at any one time. 

Senator Pasrore. And its flow will be controlled by later decisions 
to be made by us? 

Mr. Kratzer. That is correct. 

Senator Pasrore. Unilaterally. 

Mr. Krarzer. Unilaterally. The agreement provides that the 
quantity actually transferred will be ‘as needed.” The quantities 
will be agreed on an “as needed” basis. If the requirements for any 
reason are less than those estimated for example, by reason of the 
reactor being shut down before the end of the period of the agreement, 
the material would no longer be needed and no material will be supplied. 

Senator Pasrorre. What access will we have to determine that 
situation? Do we have freedom of access? 

Mr. Krarzer. Yes, sir; we do. Under the agreement we have in- 
corporated all of the rights of safeguarding and accountability which 
are included in our civil agreement. These are incorporated by 
reference. 

Representative Dunnam. How about the release of it from time to 
time? Do you plan to release it on request? 

Mr. Krarzer. That is correct. It will be provided on an “as need- 
ed” basis. Our policy both in the civil agreements and in this case 
is to provide the material only when the need exists. 

Representative Durnam. If they were going to build one submarine, 
you would only release the number of kilograms that goes into the 
core of a nuclear powered submarine; is that correct? Suppose they 
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had in their program the development of two or three more sub- 
marines, when would you release this? 

Mr. Krarzer. The agreement provides for furnishing fuel for only 
a single prototype nuclear submarine. 

Representative DurHaAm. Still you are asking for 300 kilograms. 

Mr. Kratzer. The way this would work is something like this. 
The French would first ask us the amount required for one core. 
There might be some fabrication excess—there usually is—in that 
amount. For example, if they estimated that the core would be 40 
kilograms, as they do, they might ask for 60 kilograms because there 
is usually a working stock excess required for fabrication. We would 
supply that material. 

Representative DurHAm. Why do you have a minimum and a 
maximum amount? You have 300 kilograms and 440 kilograms. 

Mr. Kratzer. You are referring to the 300- and 440-kilogram 
figures. One corresponds to the amount of material which would be 
required if the French decide to construct a prototype based on the 
use of 90 percent or highly enriched uranium. That is the 300-kilo- 
gram figure. The other figure is the amount required if they should 
decide, and it is their choice, to construct a model based on the use of 
slightly enriched uranium. I know it is a little surprising that the 
amount required for the slightly enriched model is higher than for the 
highly enriched model, but it does work out that way. Fundamen- 
tally what happens is that in the low enriched or slightly enriched de- 
signs, you must put additional uranium 235 in the core. This is be- 
cause by putting in additional uranium 238 you are putting in an 
absorbing material whose effects have to be overcome by additional 
enriched material. 

Representative Duruam. This is tied to nuclear power developed 
entirely? 

Mr. Kratzer. Yes, sir. It is entirely a development project, a 
land-based prototype. 

Senator Pastore. You are defending this figure here this morning. 
Has it always been as smooth as all that, even in the negotiations? 
What I am trying to get is the history of the negotiations that led to 
this. Was it our initiative that led to this overall agreement, or was 
it the initiative that was more aggressive on the part of the French? 

Mr. Kratzer. In terms of the quantity? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Mr. Kratzer. Sir, it was our initiative. Fundamentally our ap- 
proach to negotiating this agreement was to model it after the relevant 
portions of the United Kingdom agreement negotiated last year. In 
other words, to provide them with an agreement which in terms of the 
provision of fuel for a nuclear submarine would be equivalent to the 
agreement which we negotiated with the United Kingdom last year. 

Senator Pasrore. In other words, is it fair for me to assume that 
the agreement as it stands now as to amount was initially our own 
proposal to them? 

Mr. Kratzer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Predicated upon what we considered to be just 
and proper? 

Mr. Kratzer. Yes, sir. We offered to the French an agreement 
covering a 10-year period. We told them to provide us with an 
estimate of the amount which they would require for the operation of 
the facility over that period. 
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(Classified discussion. ) 

Senator Pastore. What did they estimate? 

Mr. Krarzer. They estimated a figure—I am sorry I don’t have it 
with us, but I can assure you that we had to raise the figure, because 
they did not properly calculate it. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, the figure that they submitted to 
you was below the 300 that is in the agreement now? 

Mr. Kratzer. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. But you felt it was needed for 10 years? 

Mr. Kratzer. That is right. 

Senator Pasrorr. How much below? 

Mr. Kratzer. | think their original figure was something like 200 
kilograms. The reason for that is that they did not understand how 
to apply our formula. They thought by the net amount we meant 
the amount consumed over the period of the agreement. 

Senator Pastore. I think you ought to get the actual figure in the 
record at this point. It might be interesting. 

Mr. Kratzer. I would have to have documentation on this, sir, 
which we can furnish you. 

Senator Pastors. I don’t mean now. Later on. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


U.S. Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 


Hon. Joun O. PAsTore, Washington, D.C, June 25, 1959. 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 


Congress of the United States. 


Dear SENATOR Pastore: During the hearings on June 17, 1959, on the agree- 
ment for cooperation with France on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense 
purposes, you requested that the Atomic Energy Commission furnish for the 
record a Statement of the quantities of special nuclear material which the Govern- 
ment of France had requested. 

The French estimates, together with the U.S. estimates which were used as the 
basis for the quantities included in the agreement, are summarized in the attached 
table. As indicated in our oral testimony, and by this table, the original French 
estimates were somewhat lower than our own. This was primarily because the 
French did not properly apply the ‘‘net quantity”? formula which governs the 
manner in which such estimates are developed. 

The original French estimates did not take into account pipeline requirements. 
On the other hand, they included allowances for processing losses which on the 
basis of our experience were larger than necessary. They also provided for con- 
sumption or burnup on the basis of a full 10 years of operation. During the 
negotiations, these estimates were discussed with the French and our estimates, 
including reduced allowances for losses and burnup, were accepted without 
objection. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. WELLS, 
Director, Division of International Affairs. 
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Calculation of U5 required for prototype nuclear submarine propulsion plant 

















Slightly enriched Highly enriched 

French United French United 

States States 
es Fah ck ARES hone bdo edn | 120 120 40 40 
Care: TE I indi ded tadsa gee a icp nmdagede 24 24 6 6 
I I no ea erc so cette npeeorinns 25 25 20 2 
Processing losses, percent U5/core__...........-.-.---- 6 5 15 3 
BPC SS ee eee eee ee ee 10 7 10 7 

Kg. U%5: i 

SI so: scuiblttbs nies nein ord sirhst nicole tteeninaenenemanne cadens 150 105 160 112 
PRON WN ons 5 st LU - Le 36 21 126 8 
Cores on hand near end of 10 years_-..........-...--|------------ Ge Ebctenttekien 160 
UDA ii. nn ceendenintiorn chasse tikka 186 426 286 290 


Senator Pasrore. Speaking about that accessibility to determine 
the need, what are the procedures to be followed? 

Mr. Krarzer. These are prescribed in our Civil Agreement for 
Cooperation. Fundamentally we have access to their facility at all 
times and all places. 

Senator Pastore. Which is predicate to the transfer? 

Mr. Krarzer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. If we are denied what we deem to be a fair and 
reasonable access to determine the need of the amount to be trans- 
ferred, we won’t have to transfer it. 

Mr. Kratzer. We would regard that as a breach of agreement 
which would give us cause to refuse to transfer the material. 

Senator Pasrorr. There are no doubts with regard to that that 
we will be given every availability to determine the need? 

Mr. Krarzer. That is the right that we obtain under the agree- 
ment, the right of complete access to this facility at all times. 

Representative DurHam. Are they qualified to fabricate? 

Mr. Krarzer. Yes, sir. I think their qualifications in this field 
are quite good. 

eee Durnuam. That has been determined by you 
people. 

Mr. Krarzer. We certainly would not say that they are capable 
at this time of designing and fabricating a successful fuel element for 
a submarine reactor. We know that this is no easy trick. We 
don’t intend to tell them how under this agreement, which does not 
provide for the exchange of restricted data. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative DurHAamM. We have not determined it. 

Senator Pastore. I want to get to that. I want to ask this 
question. This agreement with France, does it put us in any position 
of risk with reference that if this information did leak out and got to 
the Russians that we would disturb our own security position with 
regard to nuclear-powered submarines with respect to Russia? 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP FARLEY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE— 
Resumed 


Mr. Faruey. I think I can make this observation, that we are not 
providing our own current or future information on nuclear sub- 
marine technology under this agreement. 
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(Classified discussion. ) 

Mr. Faruey. The fact that our technology does not go under this 
agreement, we believe this does not represent any significant risk of 
helping the Russian effort. 

Representative Duraam. When you reach the point and France 
says you sold us this material and we cannot fabricate the thing, 
what are you going to do? Where will you go from there? Are we 
going to say, ‘“Now, you can fabric ate it in this country, or go out and 
let somebody fabricate it for vou” or what? 

Mr. Farry. The decision there would depend, as I understand it, 
on whether the fabrication of the material in this country would by 
that act constitute the transmission of restricted data. It is my 
understanding that by fabricating fuel elements for the French would 
enable them from an examination of the fuel elements to obtain 
restricted data; they could not have it done under this agreement. 
I would defer to the Commission on that question. 

Representative DurHamM. What kind of situation would you be in, 
Mr. McCone, when you reach that point? I don’t want to get into 
another hassle here with France because we go part of the way and 
don’t go far enough to give them enough information to accomplish 
what they desire to accomplish. That is one of the points that worries 
me. 

Mr. McCong. I think undoubtedly if they were unable to fabricate 
the fuel elements and came to us to do it for them we could not do 
so under the terms of our existing agreements, or this agreement, 
because it would involve giving them a certain amount of restricted 
data. 

Representative DurHaM. Then it would require a new agreement. 

Mr. McConer. Then it would require a new agreement or an 
amendment to the agreement. That would be my offhand opinion. 

Representative DurHam. I think we might just as well discuss 
these points clearly so we have in mind what we face in the future 
if these things happen. It is possible that they can happen. Nobody 
can say today that France is qualified or in a position to fabricate 
cores for a nuclear submarine. 

Mr. McCone. No one can say that. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative DurHam. I guess so. 

Senator Pastore. Why don’t you crystalize this? This is only an 
agreement to transfer material. Is that right? 

Mr. Faruey. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. There is no information involved. 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. The fuel elements will be manufactured by the 
French themselves according to their own design. 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. And this will be the material for those fuel 
elements. Insofar as the prototype is concerned that requires no 
technical information from us. It will be their own design and in- 
formation; is that right? 

Mr. Farxey. That is correct. 

Senator Pastors. All we are giving is the fuel. 

Mr. Faruey. That is right. 
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Senator Pasrorr. Depending on how much we feel they need once 
they let us in on what they are doing. 

Mr. Faruey. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. If we determine that they can’t use it we don’t 
have to transfer it. Who is going to fabricate it? They are going 
to fabricate it, aren’t they? 

Mr. Farury. The specific purpose of the agreement is so that they 
can develop and fabricate this prototype reactor. The value of the 
agreement lies for them in obtaining this experience. 

Representative Duruam. The question I would like to ask them 
when I would be negotiating with them, I would say, ‘‘Can you fabri- 
cate this into a core so you can put it into the reactor and put it into 
a submarine?” I think that is a question you should put to them 
specifically. What is the use of doing this otherwise? I say I am for 
it, but that is the question. 

Mr. We tts. As a matter of fact, the French did make representa- 
tions to us during the course of the negotiations that they felt quite 
qualified to do this. They did say they were learning. They know 
they have not had this experience. They may run into some snags. 
But they had in Washington at the time of the negotiations repre- 
sentatives of their Navy, and representatives of the Commissariat 
who demonstrated considerable confidence in their ability to solve 
the problems connected with the submarine. 

Representative Durnam. Observing what I did last year and the 
year before in France’s laboratories, I think they have made great 
advances. As to the details and whether or not they can do this, 
I don’t know. They have certainly built very fine laboratories, and 
they have some fine scientists. I think they could answer your 
question pretty definitely. They might say, ‘You give us the ma- 
terial and nothing else, and we can’t do this job.’”’ I would like to see 
France have a submarine as quickly as possible. If we are going 
part of the way, let us go all the way and say, ‘“‘Look here, we will do 
this job for you.” 

Representative Barges. Mr. Chairman, this question of security is 
& new one with me today when Mr. Farley mentioned it. I thought 
that was the primary concern of our Government, although I was 
cognizant of this fourth power matter and the implications that has. 
Is this security as far as you are concerned of a secondary nature, or is 
it still a very vital part in your thinking as far as France is concerned? 

Mr. Farvey. Security is a vital element in any classified coopera- 
tion we might wish to enter into with France in the atomic energy 
field. The statement I made earlier today was that in considering 
the question of cooperation with the French weapons program we 
had not gotten to the security question, because we had concluded 
as a matter of policy that we were not at this time prepared to seek 
to negotiate an agreement for cooperation in developing nuclear 
weapons. 

Representative Bares. That is quite a bit different than what | 
drew from your original statement. 

Mr. Farry. In that case I can regret only that it was unclear. 
I think the record will show this. 

Representative Batzes. You have reference to only this particular 
agreement. Of course, the security aspects of it don’t take on the 
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same degree of importance as they would if we go further. I would 
think by comparison with the other nations--and I don’t blame De 
Gaulle, if I was in his position as a leader of a sovereign nation, I 
think I would assume the same position he does—I just wondered 
why we could not go a little further than we have. Why can’t we 
have dual control? Have you explored that possibility? 

Mr. Fartey. The next thing I ought to say in response to your 
question is to make clear that we do have arrangements for exchange 
of classified information with the French Military Establishment. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative DurHam. Let me ask you a further question on 
that point. In consulting these other member nations of the NATO, 
has the question of France’s participation in building a submarine 
come up? Have any of those nations objected to going as far as we 
are going in this agreement, or are they meeting your point of view? 

Mr. Farry. I do not myself recall any specific consultation with 
other ceuntries on this French agreement. I would like to recall that 
the original offer of the U.S. cooperation in this field was made in 
December 1957, at the NATO heads of government meeting by the 
President and the Secretary of State, and the then Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Representative Durnam. I suppose that would be a Defense De- 
partment discussion because it is a strengthening of NATO. We are 
face to face with a mjlitary aid here with a billion and a half dollars 
right now. These loose ends are not conducive to good decisions. It 
is a very important matter on making a decision whether France is 
going to have submarine capability as well as the United Kingdom 
and the United States in NATO. 

Mr. Fariey. We agree completely. We submit it is also an im- 
portant matter what the relationship of the French fleet will be to 
NATO in war and peace. We believe this is essential if the President 
can recommend to you that a broader cooperation agreement would 
be in our interest. 

Representative DurHam. General Loper, what is your opinion or 
the Department of Defense opinion? 

General Lorrr. With respect to this agreement, I have nothing to 
add to the broad statement I made on the first day we appeared here. 
We explored it for the reasons which Mr. Farley outlined here. It is 
a cooperation which we think we can do without risk to our national 
defense. 

Representative Duruam. The objective of the Defense Depart- 
ment is to build up NATO and build up its strength. 

General Loprrr. That is right. We think this would contribute 
to it. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastorn. The thing that gets me is this: If this is not a 
question of security, and admitting what you say to be so, Mr. 
McCone, which I don’t question in the least, and realizing the fact 
that we are being recommended by the State Department and the 
AEC to be quick with the approval of this particular agreement 
before us, otherwise we may make the waters a little more turbulent 
than they are, realizing, too, that France is an integral part of the 
NATO setup, and realizing, too, that basically her position is that 
it is not inimical to the stature of NATO, then doesn’t it look at this 
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very point that we hope that De Gaulle remains to be strong and 
France remains to be stable, and we ought to be more inclined to 
entering further agreements with her to achieve better partnership 
with us? 

Mr. Faruey. This is certainly our view, sir, as long as we do 
achieve agreements which are in our common interests. There are 
the difficulties we have outlined but that is the direction we hope we 
can make things go. 

Senator Pastore. The fact that 40 percent of the Government of 
France is Communist—it is about 40 percent, isn’t it? 

Mr. Faruey. I| believe it has never risen significantly over 25 per- 
cent which is still a sizable percent. 

Senator Pastore. Let us take the figure of 25 percent. Where 
does that place us on security: 

Mr. Fartey. This is the voting population. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. I have been asked a question here by the staff. 
From our own program on an accelerated program we find it takes 
several months of operation to obtain, that is per core, to obtain 
sufficient information. Why do you think the French will need only 
6 months per core of operation? That I think is addressed to you, 
sir. 


STATEMENT OF MYRON KRATZER, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION—Resumed 


Mr. Krarzrer. Thank you. The core life of this reactor that the 
French are considering is estimated at 6 months provided it operates 
at full power all that time. We have checked their calculations and 
they appear to us to be reasonable. The core contains some 40 
kilograms of enriched uranium for the highly enriched design. On 
the basis of a 6 months core life that would represent approximately 
20 percent burnup of the uranium 235 if the reactor operated at full 
power throughout the 6 months period. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative Dunnam. Was the point discussed as to how much 
it would speed up France getting the submarine into the water and 
operational if we just built a core and said, “Here is one you can put 
in your ship’? You would not be giving them anything more than 
what you are giving them, if you are not going to give them informa- 
tion, except probably the know-how to run it and operate it. 

Mr. Kratzer. As Mr. Farley indicated, they have expressed an 
interest in an agreement which would do that very thing. I think 
from a purely technical standpoint it could be expected that it would 
accelerate their submarine effort substantially. 

Senator Pastrorn. Our technical adviser thinks that with a 6-month 
operation you would not get any significant data or knowledge. 
What do you have to say to that? 

Mr. Krarzer. I think fundamentally what you are looking for in 
these tests is the burnup which can be achieved with the core. I think 
it is quite correct that in operating our own prototypes we have carried 
out an experimental program at various power levels and at various 
operating conditions such that the reactor does not operate continu- 
ously or at full power throughout the core life. I do believe that if 
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they attain the 20 percent burnup, whether they do it in 6 months or 
some longer period, they have a basic piece of information which they 
are looking for, and that is how many kilowatt-hours will this core 
generate. I think it is quite possible, sir, that the reactor would not 
be operated over the 10-year period, or the 7-year period, at full power. 
In fact, I think it is rather unlikely that it would be. In that event, 
their requirement that the material be supplied only on an as-needed 
basis would come into effect and no more material than they needed 
would be delivered to them. 

Representative DurHam. You know De Gaulle is concerned with 
475 or 500 submarines and the coastline they have. I know he is not 
that kind of soldier. He knows what he is doing. He has a great 
desire to expedite this thing as fast as possible. I may be wrong in 
my assumption, but it seems to me that we are going at it in a very 
slow way. It took us years and years to do this. We have a policy 
in the State Department to give and sell our know-how to build up 
the world against communism. I can’t think of any better approach 
to it than to make a nation strong from a weapons standpoint. If it 
was not that we would already have had communism all over Europe. 

Senator Pastors. If there are any further questions on this amend- 
ment, perhaps the staff can submit them in writing and obtain the 
answers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. Mr. McCone, I understand that you had a 
statement on this. Do you want to put it in the record or do you 
want to read it? 

Mr. McConkz. I have a statement that adds very little to this rather 
complete discussion. 

Senator Pastore. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. McCONE, CHAIRMAN, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. McConer. As the Joint Committee has been previously in- 
formed, representatives of the Department of State, Department of 
Defense, and the Atomic Energy Commission met January 27-30 with 
representatives of the French Government to discuss possible coopera- 
tion in the field of nuclear submarine propulsion. I would like to 
provide the committee with some details with respect to that part of 
the discussions and subsequent developments which concern the 
transfer of enriched uranium to France for use by the French Com- 
missariat for Atomic Energy (CEA) in the development and operation 
of a prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant. We are also pre- 
pared to discuss with you the outcome of the discussions concerning 
possible broader cooperation with the French Navy, with respect to 
which the Department of State is submitting a statement. 

Before proceeding further, I think it may be useful to review briefly 
the circumstances leading up to the January discussions. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Mr. McConr. During the January discussions our respective nego- 
tiating teams developed a draft agreement which would provide for 
the transfer of enriched uranium for use in the development and opera- 
tion of a land-based prototype nuclear submarine propulsion plant. 

(Classified discussion. ) 
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\Mir. McCone. The proposed agreement which is now before the 
committee is a simple one providing for the sale of enriched uranium 
on an as required basis over a 10-year period for use by France in the 
development and operation of a land-based prototype propulsion 
plant. ‘‘Development’’ has been included to cover material required 
for critical experiments and other miscellaneous developmental needs 
associated with the project. The sale would be at the. published 
charges applicable to the domestic distribution of such material. The 
Atomic Energy Commission would, if requested by France and if it 
is technically feasible to do so, process the irradiated material in 
AEC facilities, or authorize its processing in U.S. commercial facilities. 
In all these aspects, the proposed agreement is comparable to the 
submarine reactor fuel supply arrangements of the agreement with 
the United Kingdom. The agreement contains appropriate provisions 
relating to responsibility for use of the material, and for limiting this 
use to the submarine project. 

The maximum net quantity of enriched uranium to be transferred, 
on an as needed basis, is 440 kilograms of contained U™* except that 
the maximum net quantity of U®* contained in uranium enriched to 
more than 20 percent is not to exceed 300 kilograms. The French 
are considering two possible design approaches—one involving slightly 
enriched material and the other highly enriched material. The 
choice between these will, of course, be their own, although our own 
experience indicates that they will select the latter. In that case, 
actual requirements for enriched uranium would probably be only 
300 kilograms. In either case, it is estimated that a maximum of 
about 150 kilograms would be burned up in an experimental operation 
or lost in processing, with the remainder required as inventery which 
may be repurchased by the United States. 

While fuel is to be provided only over a 10-year period, other sec- 
tions of the agreement will remain in force until terminated by agree- 
ment of both parties, thus assuring continued protection for materials 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. 

Since the submission of this agreement to the Congress, the com- 
mittee has inquired concerning the basis for the quantity of special 
nuclear material to be provided under the agreement. The Com- 
mission furnished information in response to this inquiry in a letter 
from the general manager to Senator Anderson, dated April 29. As 
indicated in that letter. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. McCons. This agreement is to provide for requirements over 
a 10-year period. It is necessary to provide for the so-called pipeline 
or inventory needs. For the highly enriched design this can be as 
much as four cores—one in the reactor, one in fabrication, one in 
radioactive decay cooling, and one in chemical reprocessing. The 
estimate covers the maximum quantities which might reasonably be 
required over the 10-year period. In any event, the agreement pro- 
vides that only those quantities actually required for the land-based 
submarine project will be transferred. 

Senator Pastore. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Fartey. I wonder if I might not recall that at the end of the 
hearings last week, you asked for certain information with respect to 
the achievement of NATO goals. We have prepared a statement for 
the record on the status of each of the NATO countries which I can 
read or leave for the record, as you desire. 
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Senator Pastore. I would prefer that you left it for the record un- 
less there is any objection on the part of anyone. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. The next is the British agreement. 

Mr. McConer. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I would 
like to read on the British agreement. I would like to recall to the 
committee that I testified before the committee in executive session 
on Wednesday, March 25, on this matter, and also there have been a 
number of exchanges of correspondence with the committee chairman, 
and most particularly a letter to Senator Anderson on March 19. 

Senator Pastore. Is there any objection to making these part of 
the record, these exchanges of letters? 

Mr. Ramey. That can be done. 

Senator Pastore. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Following is a letter from Senator Anderson, chairman of the 
Joint Committee, dated March 13, 1959, requesting additional infor- 
mation and clarification on discussions held in executive session on 
March 4, 1959, on the status of discussions on the proposed agreement 
of cooperation with the United Kingdom. The AEC answering 
letter dated March 19, 1959, is classified and is on file with the Joint 
Committee:) 

CoNGREsS OF THE UNITED States, 
Joint COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
March 18, 1959. 
Dr. Wittarp F. Lipsy, 


Acting Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Lipsy: The purpose of this letter is to confirm my request at the 
end of the executive hearings on March 4 on the status of discussions on the pro- 
posed agreement of cooperation with the United Kingdom. During these hear- 
ings several important legal and policy questions were raised, which I stated should 
be considered by the full committee before any definitive advice could be given to 
the Commission as to the views of the Joint Committee. 

Before the full committee reviews these problems, I must express my belief 
(which the AEC may want to examine) that a stumbling block might arise from 
what amounts to the plutonium “buy-back” provisions. From what we could 
gather, AEC proposes to pay to the United Kingdom the equivalent of the current 
domestic weapons price of $30 per graim for plutonium from civilian reactors. 
These payments would be for the period up to 1969. 

It is difficult for me to see how this proposal differs in principle and practice 
from the section 55 controversy last year. At that time we were told that 11,000 
kilograms of plutonium would be obtained from Euratom and the United King- 
dom at the weapons price. Several colleagues and I objected on grounds that 
(a) it was an improvident bargain, and (b) it would set a precedent for continuatjon 
of the same price to domestic civilian reactor operators. As a result of these 
questions the Commission requested that the section 55 amendments be dropped 
from the legislation. 

I would appreciate your comments and explanations on both (a) and (6) as 
applied to the current proposal. In that connection a review of the last year’s 
NATO hearings related to the plutonium buy-back would appear appropriate, 
particularly the analysis at page 204. Also, it would seem desirable to review 
discussions between the Commission and the committee last year which culmi- 
nated in the Commission’s proposal contained in the Acting General Manager’s 
letter of June 3, 1958, to the Joint Committee. This proposal would have amended 
sections 55 and 56 to provide a maximum price of $16.12 per gram for plutonium 
from civilian reactors for unrestricted use and permitted the exchange of U® 
at 20 percent enrichment for PU for unrestricted use on a gram to gram basis. 
As you will recall, you began current negotiations with the British on this basis. 

A further aspect of this matter would be to explore the cost savings you would 
achieve if AEC followed the recommendation of the Joint Committee, and its 
own organization last year, and in its initial proposals to the British. A simple 
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calculation shows the optimum savings would amount to $172,500,000 to 
$185 million. This would more than finance the expanded atomic power program 
which the Joint Committee will consider in its hearings at the end of March and 
early April. 

It should be clear that receipt of something less than the weapons price of 
$30 per gram would be no hardship for the British. As you conceded in our 
hearing, the British will be receiving U?* at one-half to one-third the cost of 
production in British gaseous diffusion facilities. Moreover, the British atomic 
power facilities were financed on a $14 per gram plutonium buy-back basis, and 
will be economically competitive in 1965 or 1966 with conventional coal-fired 
plants. Any price higher than $14 per gram will amount to a profit for the 
British, and any substantial amount would be what we call a “windfall.” 

The only explanation I can see for what might be called a foreign giveaway 
program is to avoid constructing another reactor in this country, as admitted 
by one of your fellow Commissioners. In that connection it seems to me that 
there is a basic military policy question of whether we should be dependent on 
foreign sources for weapons material requirements. The Joint Committee stated 
in its report on the 1959 AEC authorization bill that we should depend on our 
own domestic facilities for national defense requirements. 

I would appreciate the Commission’s views on the justification of the extra 
cost of this program, particularly in view of the administration’s economy policies. 
Also as to the proposed national defense policy of relying on a foreign power for 
essential weapons material requirements. 

Finally, in addition to the policy questions, there may be a substantial legal 
question involved as to AEC’s authority to “‘barter’’ U-235 for weapons purposes 
and to receive back in return plutonium from British peacetime commercial 
atomic power facilities. 

In addition to the above questions there would appear to be the following prob- 
lems, as brought out in the testimony on March 4: 

1. Does the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 85-479, 
permit the transfer by the United States to another nation of special nuclear 
material for use in production reactors for reactor materials for military use? 
Under what sections of the law would such a transfer be authorized? It is under- 
stood that this question may be moot. 

2. Does the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 85-479, 
authorize the transfer of nonnuclear parts of thermonuclear weapons to (a) the 
United Kingdom, (b) France, (c) other individual nations or regional organiza- 
tions? What was the intent in this regard when the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
was amended in 1958? Has there been a change of intent? 

3. Prior to Public Law 85-479, did the law permit transfer of nonnuclear mate- 
rial to improve a nation’s nuclear weapons manufacturing capability? To what 
extent has Public Law 85-479 changed the law in this regard? 

There may be additional problems which we shall communicate to you in a 
classified letter. 

You appreciate, of course, that I am not opposed to the transfer of special 
nuclear material to the British under section 91c(4), but rather am opposed to 
using sueh a transfer as a means of subsidizing the civilian atomic power programs 
of either the United Kingdom or the United States. 
incerely yours, 

Curnton P. ANDERSON, Chairman. 


Mr. McCone. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today 
on behalf of the Commission in support of the amendments to the 
Agreement for Cooperation with the United Kingdom which was 
submitted to Congress on May 19, 1959. I and members of the 
Commission staff are available to discuss the various detailed aspects 
of this amendment as the committee desires. 

In opening this hearing, I believe it appropriate that I discuss in 
turn the original agreement which furnished the background on which 
the development and negotiation of this agreement was made, the 
amendment provisions themselves and the benefits which should 
accrue to each nation under this amendment. 

I would like to express the appreciation of the Commission for the 
great amount of time, thought, and effort the committee has given this 
amendment. As you know, we have had many informal conversations 
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with you and the staff and have three times appeared in informal 
hearings as negotiations of the amendment progressed. The many 
thoughtful comments and the interest shown have been of great help 
to the Commission in its development of this amendment. 

You will recall that the basic agreement for cooperation was signed 
on July 3, 1958. This agreement provided for the exchange of certain 
information regarding the design and use of atomic weapons and 
military reactors and for the sale to the United Kingdom of a nuclear 
submarine propulsion plant and necessary fuel. The exchanges of 
information under this agreement have been of considerable benefit 
to both nations. 

We have reported to you in bringing the progress of the exchange 
under this agreement. As a result of the information exchanges and 
discussions between the representatives of the two nations, a clearer 
picture of the United Kingdom requirements for equipment ‘and ma- 
terials has evolved which has in turn led to the negotiation of this 
amendment. 

The purpose of this amendment is to further our mutual defenses 
in the areas of materials and equipment as authorized by Public Law 
85-479. This amendment in article I provides for the following: 
(a) The transfer to the United Kingdom of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons and of other nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
involving restricted data for the purpose ot improving the United 
Kingdom’s state of training and operational readiness; (6) the trans- 
fer of special nuclear material for research on, development of, pro- 
duciion of, or use in utilization facilities for military applications; 
(c) the transfer of source, byproduct, and special nuclear material 
and other material for research on, development of, or use of in atomic 
weapons; and (d) this article provides for the transfer of similar 
materials and equipment from the United Kingdom to the United 
States. 

This article further provides that material received by either party 
shall be used only for the purpose for which it was received and that 
a party shall notify the other before it procures materials or com- 
ponents for use in atomic weapon manufacture from sources withir 
the jurisdiction of the other party. 

This provision is to permit the control of purchases of materials or 
components which may reveal restricted data. 

Article 2 revises the dissemination article of the original agreement. 
This revision is intended to make more specific the meaning of the 
original article, namely, the information, materials or equipment re- 
ceived by one party will not be communicated or transferred by that 
party to a third nation or international organization unless the party 
furnishing the information, material or equipment authorizes such 
communication or transfer after determining that it could affect the 
communication or transfer directly, or in the case of information that 
it had previously communicated the information to such nation or 
organization. 

Article 3 expands the articles of patent of the original agreement. 

Article 4 revises the definition of equipment and adds definitions 
of the terms nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and other nonnuclear 


parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data, and atomic 
information. 
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Finally, the duration article of the original agreement is amended 
so that the cooperation in the information areas will continue at least 
until December 31, 1969, the term of the agreement for cooperation. 

A brief summary of the details of transfers follows: 

(a) This amendment provides for the transfer to the United King- 
dom of nonnuclear components of weapons from the United States. 
These would be items unique in atomic weapons not used in other 
products and to be used as samples or as actual components to be 
fabricated into weapons by the United Kingdom. This includes 
components such as switches, electronic tubes, various electrical parts, 
fusing and firing sets, and some mechanical and structural parts. 

In addition, it provides for the transfer to the United Kingdom of 
complete nonnuclear assemblies as well as nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving restricted data such as adaptation kits, 
test and handling equipment. It is not possible to determine at this 
time all the types and quantities of such nonnuclear components or 
assemblies of atomic weapons and other nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems regarding restricted data which should be trans- 
ferred between the parties prior to December 31, 1969, to improve 
our common defense. 

The amendment therefore provides that the parties will agree from 
time to time on types and quantities to be transferred. In this 
regard certain nonnuclear materials and items used in atomic weapons 
but not unique to atomic weapons will be transferred to or purchased 
by the United Kingdom in the United States for use in weapon 
manufacture. These materials include bulk quantities of certain high 
explosives, adhesives, and special metals. Such transfers will be 
made independent of the agreement. 

Senator Pastore. Before you get to (b), Mr. McCone, under (a) 
actually it is the transfer of the bomb to be put together there. 

Mr. McCone. That is right, and that is with respect to the old 
bomb. 

Representative Bates. How about the new bombs? How about all 
these switches and everything else? Doesn’t it all end up finally in a 
bomb or who will determine how far you can go in slestdies portions 
of the bomb? 

Mr. McCone. That would be under our jurisdiction. 

General Srarsirp. We could not transfer any of the nuclear 
components. 

Representative Barges. Just nonnuclear. 

General Starsirp. Nonnuclear would permit transfer of everything 
that was required to accomplish the purpose. 

Representative Bares. Can you give them all of the new bomb 
except for the nuclear part? 

General Starsirp. You could give them all the parts of a new 
weapons exclusive of the special nuclear material. 

Representative Barres. Everything except the nuclear aspects of it. 

General Starsirp. That is right, sir. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastore. This would enable them to integrate their 
atomic system with ours. 

Mr. McConr. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Pastore. I am not being critical in any way. I just want 
complete clarity for the record. 

42947—59——_5 
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Mr. McCone. I understand. This amendment provides for the 
transfer of special nuclear materials. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. McConr. Payment will be made at the rate of one kilogram 
of plutonium for each 1.76 kilograms of U®®. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. McConr. 4. Although provision is made in the amendment for 
the reciprocal transfer of materials and equipment to the United 
States, no specific U.S. request for transfers of material in quantity 
has been made. However, sample quantities of certain materials, 
such as high explosives and electrical parts are desired. Certain 
such materials have already been transferred to us for research and 
evaluation. I would like to highlight the advantages which should 
develop from this agreement. 

The advantages of this amendment to the United Kingdom lie in 
allowing them to obtain nonnuclear components of various weapons 
and weapons systems without the investment of talent and capital 
which otherwise would be involved. 

It would also facilitate and expedite the development of their weap- 
ons program. It will also permit them to obtain special nuclear ma- 
terials to augment their own production capability. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. McConr. In addition to the savings, they would accrue by 
avoiding the construction of a plant, they would secure uranium at 
a more efficient and economic basis of our plant operation. In this 
connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that these advantages 
to the United Kingdom are very great, indeed. The plants which are 
mentioned here would be very costly and time consuming, and further- 
more the U** produced in them would be costly because they would 
demand high cost power in the United Kingdom. 

Three main advantages accrue to the United States in this exchange 
of material. First, under the agreement and this amendment thereto, 
the nuclear weapon capability of the United Kingdom will be enhanced 
and will allow increased participation by the United Kingdom in NATO 
defense and military strength and solidarity of the Western alliance. 
Second, we will secure additional plutonium without the necessity of 
capital investment. Third, through the transfer of nonnuclear parts 
and information changes under the agreement proper, we should 
achieve greater standardization of weapons and greater flexibility in 
our use of these weapons against any potential aggressor. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Mr. McCone. In conclusion, I would like to state that it is the opin- 
ion of the Commission that the amendment which we have negotiated 
with the United Kingdom is a good one which will benefit both of our 
countries. This arrangement, therefore, appears to be one which 
would best promote the policy enunciated by the President and the 
Prime Minister of making the best use of our collective resources. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative DurHam. Mr. McCone, I notice in your statement 
the matter of duration. Does article 12 of the original agreement 
apply in this agreement with respect to duration? You don’t seem to 
have anything in this agreement such as you have in the original agree- 
ment. I will read it to you: 


This agreement in article 12 on duration shall enter into force on the date on 
which each government shall have received from the other government written 
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notification that it has complied with all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments for the entry into the force of the agreement and shall remain in force until 
terminated by agreement of both parties, except that if not so terminated, article 2 
may be terminated by agreement of both parties on or by either party on 1 year’s 
notice to the other to take effect at the end of the term of 10 years or thereafter 
on 1 year’s notice to take effect at the end of any succeeding term of 5 years. 

Mr. McCons. The duration article of the original agreement is 
amended so that the cooperation in the information area will continue 
until at least December 31, 1969. 

Representative DurHam. Article 5 reads as written in the new one. 
Why are we making duration time on one thing different from the 
other? Aren’t they all in about the same package? 

Mr. Parks. What this amendment does, Mr. Chairman, is to extend 
the information cooperation through the period December 31, 1969. 
In this amended agreement the cooperation in the field of materials 
and equipment will run for the period through December 31, 1969. 
We merely modify the information exchange to cover the identical 
period so we would not be terminating one without terminating the 
other, and having one carry on for a few more months. 

Representative DurHam. Why didn’t we negotiate on the basis of 
the old article of duration? In that way we do have a little bit of 
leeway to get out if we want to get out. If we want to get out by 
agreement we can get out. We never know what is going to happen 
in a period of 10 years. A lot of things can happen 

Mr. Parks. Essentially there is no change. We can still terminate 
the cooperation on the information side as well as the materials 
under article 1. This 10-year period is merely the time at which 
either party may unilaterally terminate the agreement. 

Representative Durnam. I liked the duration in the first article. 

Mr. Parks. The net effect of it is to extend the information ex- 
change from, I believe, July 1968 to December 1969, or roughly a 
year and a half. 

Representative Durnuam. I raise the question because I think all 
of them should be in line on the matter of duration. If we had to 
negotiate on one thing or terminate on one thing and not on another 
under these agreements, it seems to me that the termination dates 
should all be in line. 

Mr. Parks. That is the effect of this amendment. 

Representative DurHam. You think so? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCong. It carries the information and the material exchange 
to December 31, 1969. 

Representative DurHAM. Your agreements last year were nego- 
tiated and agreed to for 1968. In the actual effect, you would be 
extending it 1 year under this formula. 

Mr. McCone. A little more than that; 18 months. 

Representative DurHAM. It seems to me that we should keep all 
the cutoff dates the same, if possible. 

Representative Batrss. Is there any security problem involved 
in this that concerns anybody? 

Mr. McCong. No, there is no security problem here. 

Representative Bates. How do you effectuate a transfer? How 
does it come about? Do you indicate to the British we have all 
kinds of bombs, here is what we have, what would you like? 
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Mr. McCont. This involves materials. 

Representative Bares. I am talking about all these parts that are 
involved. 

Mr. McConz. Under the agreement that was signed last year, 
there have been a great number of conferences of our weapons people 
and their weapons people, and they are evolving a recognition that 
we have certain nonnuclear parts which are compatible with their 
developments and they probably have some that would be useful to 
us. Out of this will come a requisitioning and a production of what 
they want on our part and vice versa. 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative Barges. Do they ask for parts for bombs that will 
accomplish a certain thing? How do they go about this thing? 

Mr. McCons. General, will you answer that? 

General Starpirp. Through the exchanges of information which 
were executed on a step by step basis, as the chairman stated, we have 
explained to them the details of certain designs we believe are of in- 
terest to them, and will fulfill a mutual defense need. They have 
done the same with us with regard to substantially all their designs. 
Based on this, we had our people visit their production plants and their 
people visit ours. They are now drawing up a list of the components 
that they would like to procure from us and alternatively also they 
are listing those which they believe they can manufacture themselves. 
Periodically we will draw up contracts with them like we would draw 
contracts with anybody here in the United States, whereby we would 
spell out the particular components concerned, the terms of reimburse- 
ment, the terms of delivery. These contracts would be executed 
under the authorities of the agreement. 

Representative Bargs. So they have several of our designs and 
from these designs select the number that they would like to have. 

General Srarpirp. That is right, sir. 

Representative Barrs. Have we got any real contribution from 
them? 

(Classified discussion.) 

Representative Bates. How do you determine how far you are 
going to go, and what you are going to give them? 

General Srarrirp. There must be a Presidential determination 
each time a new field of informing is opened up. This could be a field 
of different design or it could be specifics of a particular weapon. The 
Department of oldies and the Commission consult and decide that 
it is necessary to the proper advancement of their nuclear weapons 
stature that this new field be opened. They then recommend to the 
President under the present procedure that he make the determination 
that this is necessary to their design and it will promote without un- 
reasonable risk the common defense and security. I say under the 
present procedure, because as the committee knows, later it is intended 
to decentralize that somewhat to the agencies concerned. 

Representative Bares. The President has not delegated that 
authority? 

General Starrirp. He is working on the delegation now and the 
delegation would be made. However, the delegation as was explained 
to the committee would be one in which the Presidential determination 
would be made for him only where there was mutual agreement be- 
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tween the Department of Defense and the AEC. Other cases would 
go back to the President. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. McCone, you say that the optional amount 
of U-235 would be paid for in dollars? 

Mr. McCons. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. What is the reason for the provision? Is it our 
idea or their idea, and what accounts for it? 

(Classified discussion.) 

Senator Pastrorn. Why is it to be paid in dollars or it may be paid 
for in dollars? 

Mr. McConr. We did not wish to leave it on an optional basis. 

Senator Pastors. When you say “we,” you mean our Government 
and theirs? 

Mr. McCone. Both. We wanted to conclude it as to how that 
would be handled. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

Representative Barres. By that time the pound might be of better 
value than the dollars. 

Mr. Ramey. Do they want to use it as fuel at that time? 

Mr. McConer. No. None of this is to be used as fuel. 

Mr. Ramey. I mean their payback. Instead of the dollars, that 
they would rather have the plutonium available. 

Mr. McCone. For fuel? 

Mr. Ramey. Yes. 

Mr. McConr. They did not express themselves in that respect. 

Senator Pastore. Off the renee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. I understand Mr. Anderson is very much inter- 
ested in these bilaterals. He will submit the questions and the answers 
will be made by the various departments and they can be incorporated 
in the executive record. 

General Lorrr. I have a brief statement. 

Senator Pastore. Yes, you go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HERBERT B. LOPER, ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 


General Lorrer. The representative of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has discussed in detail the substance and scope of the proposed 
amendment to the United States-United Kingdom Agreement for 
Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense 
Purposes of July 3, 1958. I am appearing before you on behalf of 
the Department of Defense to support the substance and scope of the 
proposed amendment. 

During the hearings last year on the present agreement it was 
pointed out that we felt that we could not deal with the questions of 
nonnuclear components or materials for weapons without a clear 
understanding of the status of United Kingdom weapon designs and 
production which could be accomplished by further collaboration 
under the then proposed new agreement. For that reason it was 
decided to omit these measures of cooperation and consider them at 
a later date for possible inclusion in an amendment to the agreement. 

As has been pointed out to the committee from time to time and 
now in some detail by the Atomic Energy Commission, much progress 
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has been made in furthering close cooperation between the United 
States-United Kingdom on the uses of atomic energy for mutual de- 
fense purposes. On the basis of these discussions and collaboration 
since last August, it has become possible to develop a program for the 
transfer of special nuclear materials and to some extent a program for 
the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and atomic weapon 
systems. 

In both the classified and unclassified joint letters to the President 
of May 2, 1959, the desirability of transferring certain quantities of 
material was discussed. Also the requirement for the provision of 
transferring nonnuclear parts to be later determined and mutually 
agreed upon. As a basis for these recommendations to the President, 
the intended application of the materials which the United Kingdom 
sought to obtain from the United States for military purposes were 
discussed. ‘The intended application of materials to the United King- 
dom nuclear weapon production program as to types and time sched- 
ules for the next 10 years is considered consistent with current and 
planned force structure and delivery capabilities and in consonance 
with the contribution of the United Kingdom is expected to make to 
the defense of NATO and to the military strength and solidarity of 
the Western Alliance. Further, I should like to point out in our joint 
recommendations to the President and the supplementary information 
provided him that the program for the transfer and utilization of mate- 
rials in the United Kingdom’s atomic weapon endeavor is believed to 
be in the best interest of the United States and it is the view of the 
DOD that these measures of cooperation with the United Kingdom 
will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security. 

With respect to nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and atomic 
weapons systems, further discussions and collaboration between the 
United States and the United Kingdom will be necessary before the 
provisions of this proposed amendment can be implemented as I have 
pointed out in discussing other agreements. Aside from the transfer 
by sale of nonnuclear parts for the United Kingdom to build atomic 
weapons it has been determined that the transfer of nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons and atomic weapons systems for the purpose of 
improving the United Kingdom’s state of training and operational 
readiness will be necessary and appropriate in the relatively near 
future. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have concurred in these views. 

(Classified discussion. ) 

General Loper. Subsequent to this amendment entering into force 
and as more experience is gained in providing a delivery and effective 
operational readiness capability with specified atomic weapons and 
their delivery vehicles it is expected that the provision in this amend- 
ment for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapon systems 
will play a more important part and be utilized to a much greater 
extent than it is possible to describe at this time. 

Senator Pastors. Mr. Farley, you have a short statement at this 
time. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP FARLEY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE— 
Resumed 


Mr. Farury. The proposed 1959 amendment to the United States- 
United Kingdom agreement on atomic energy of last July is but the 
latest link in a long chain of Anglo-American cooperation in this field. 
Extensive cooperation prevailed during World War II under the 
tripartite Combined Policy Committee of which Canada was also a 
member. During this period, the British provided much of the 
information and talent vital to American progress in the atomic 
energy program. The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 applied certain 
restrictions upon cooperation between these countries, but within the 
limits of the law a certain amount of information was exchanged. 
Meanwhile the British embarked upon their own nuclear weapons 
program. 

Since the passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, however, new 
agreements have been negotiated almost every year. Each has 
broadened the area of cooperation between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and in many fields the exchange of information is 
now extensive. In June 1955 we negotiated a comprehensive agree- 
ment covering the civil uses of atomic energy, as well as the exchange 
of information on employment of weapons necessary for the develop- 
ment of defense plans and the training of personnel. In June 1956 
an agreement covering exchange of information on nuclear propulsion 
was concluded. In October 1957, following meetings in Washington 
with Prime Minister Macmillan, President Eisenhower indicated his 


intention to request such amendments to existing Atomic Energy 
legislation as would permit close and fruitful collaboration of scientists 
and engineers of Great Britain, the United States, and other countries. 

In the Declaration of Common Purpose issued at the conclusion of 
their meetings, President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan 
affirmed that— 


only in genuine partnership, by combining their resources and sharing tasks in 
many fields, can progress and safety be found. 

Toward the greater implementation of this principle of “inter- 
dependence,’”’ we completed in July 1958 a comprehensive agreement 
in the military field for the exchange of information.. The amend- 
ment now before the Joint Committee carries our joint collaboration 
one step further in that it permits the transfer of special nuclear 
material for weapons manufacture and submarine propulsion. 

There is little doubt that the conclusion of this agreement will 
strengthen the defense posture of our two countries, as well as that 
of the West in general. Second only to the United States among the 
western nations in the development of atomic energy for civil and 
military purposes, the United Kingdom can use to advantage all of 
the information and material that we are prepared to share with them. 
In return, British progress in this field provides us with a partner to 
whom we can ik for assistance in those specialized areas where 
British scientists have shown special competence. 
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Every responsible British public figure supports the premise of 
United States-United Kingdom cooperation in this field and endorses 
the need for its continuation. The leadership of both major British 
parties agrees that the United States-United Kingdom alignment is 
the central axis of their foreign policy and, together with NATO and 
other defensive pacts in which both countries participate, contains 
the main hope for the security of the West. We consider the amend- 
ment under consideration to be a major contribution toward this 
common goal. 

Senator Pastors. We will adjourn subject to call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon at 12:15 p.m., Wednesday, June 17, 1959, the sub- 
committee adjourned subject to call of the Chair.) 





AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION FOR MUTUAL 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1959 


ConGREss OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
SURCOMMITTEE ON AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION 
OF THE JoINT CoMMITTEE ON Atomic ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p.m., pursuant to notice, in room P-63, 
the Capitol, Senator John O. Pastore, (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Pastore and Anderson (chairman of the Joint 
Committee); Representatives Durham, Price, and Aspinall. 

Also present: James T. Ramey, executive director; George F. 
Murphy Jr., professional staff member. 

Senator Pastorr. The committee will be in order. 

This is a public hearing of the Subcommittee on Agreements for 
Cooperation of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to receive 
testimony concerning a number of proposed agreements for coopera- 
tion for mutual defense purposes with certain of our allies. 

The agreements we are considering include a proposed amendment 
to an existing agreement with the United Kingdom and a new agree- 
ment with France, both of which were submitted by the President of 
the United States to the Congress on May 19, 1959. On May 26, 
1959, the President submitted to the Congress four additional separate 
agreements between the United States and the Government of Canada, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and the Government of Turkey. On June 11, 1959, the Congress 
also received from the President a proposed agreement with the 
Government of Greece. 

The submission of the agreements to the Congress is in compliance 
with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended last year by Public 
Law 85-479 which requires that agreements for military purposes 
involving exchange or transfer of atomic energy information and ma- 
terial must be submitted to Congress and referred to the Jomt Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy for a period of 60 days. They become 
effective after the 60 days if they are not disapproved by a con- 
current resolution of the Congress during that 60-day period. 

The Subcommittee on Agreements for Cooperation on June 11, 
12, and 17, 1959, held hearings in executive session on these current 
proposed agreements at which representatives of the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Defense, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission testified as to the detailed classified information and ma- 
terial that would be exchanged. The records of those hearings are 
being reviewed for deletion of classified information in preparation of 
being made public. 
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At this point, without objection I would like to introduce into the 
record a copy of a press statement I issued on June 23 announcing 
these open hearings and inviting anyone desiring to testify to notify 
the committee. As mentioned in my announcement, I previously had 
placed in the Congressional Record the texts of each of the agreements. 

I believe it would also be appropriate if at this point and without 
objection I submit for the record copies of the White House press 
releases of May 19 and May 26, 1959, containing the President’s 
messages to Congress and the recommendations of the Department 
of State, the Defense Department, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in support of these agreements. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


No, 231 
JUNE 23, 1959. 


FROM THE OFFICE OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON AToMIC ENERGY 


Open public hearings will be held July 1-2, 1959, on seven proposed agreements 
for cooperation on uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes, it was 
announced today by Senator John O. Pastore, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. 

The proposed agreements which involve the exchange of atomic energy infor- 
mation and material for military purposes with the following nations were sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President on the dates indicated: 


Date submitted 
Country to Congress 
I III SU acs dacs ng sos siti Sapiinm palatine aha aims ebenncidbeian May 19, 1959 
Te oe aul eas Meco nie a nem crates Do. 
Sreunmanenre Gr | aman a I oe DO Se ee) May 26, 1959 


Federal Republic of Germany Do. 
Kingdom of The Netherlands___._._...-._----- smteuten aaeeore Do. 
Government of Turkey Do. 
Government of Greece June 11, 1959 


In accordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended last year by 
Public Law 85-479, these agreements being of a military nature must be sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress and referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for a period of 60 days. They become effective after the 60 days 
provided they are not disapproved by a concurrent resolution of the Congress 
during that time. 

In announcing the public hearings, Senator Pastore said: 

“Public hearings will be held by the Subcommittee on Agreements for Co- 
operation on July 1 and July 2 at which persons desiring to testify concerning the 
proposed agreements for cooperation for mutual defense purposes presently before 
Congress will be given an opportunity to be heard.”’ 

He requested that persons desiring to testify should notify the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy by June 29 to permit the scheduling of witnesses. 

Senator Pastore also said: 

“To inform the public and other Members of the Congress as to the details of 
the proposed agreements, I introduced the texts of the agreements into the Con- 
gressional Record. The British and French agreements are in the Congressional 
Record of May 26, 1959 (pp. 8158-8164), the Greek agreement is in the Con- 
gressional Record of June 17, 1959 (p. 10028), and the others in the Congressional 
Record of June 9, 1959 (pp. 9238-9250).”’ 

Senator Pastore stated that the Subcommittee on Agreements for Cooperation 
has concluded 3 days of executive session hearings on the pending agreements 
during which representatives of the State Department, Defense Department, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission were questioned as to the specific information 
and material to be exchanged. He said that records of the executive hearings 
were in the process of being reviewed for classified information, after deletion of 
which the record will be made public. 
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Senator Pastore advised that none of the proposed agreements involve the 
transfer of nuclear weapons and that except for Great Britain which already has 
substantial nuclear weapons capability, none of the agreements involve the ex- 
change or transfer of information or material that would enable the receiving 
nation to develop or construct a nuclear weapon. 

The agreement with France which does not involve any classified information 
would permit the United States to sell France uranium fuel for use in a !and-based 
prototype of a French designed nuclear submarine reactor. 

The agreement with Canada, Netherlands, Turkey, Greece, and West Germany 
would permit the United States to exchange information with these countries 
necessary to the development of defense plans; the training of personnel in the 
employment of and defense against atomic weapons and other military applica- 
tions of atomic energy; the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in 
the employment of atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic 
energy; and the development of compatible delivery systems for atomic weapons. 

Also, the United States would be permitted to transfer to these NATO countries 
nonnuclear parts of weapons systems, such as adaption kits, to improve their state 
of training and operational readiness in the event of an attack upon them. These 
would not include, however, any parts of nuclear weapons. In addition, the 
agreement with Canada would provide for the United States to transmit to 
Canada classified information on military reactors with an express intent to agree 
at some future time for the transfer of an American built military reactor and 
necessary fuel to operate it. This latter provision would be similar to what was 
entered into with the United Kingdom last year by which the United Kingdom 
is having a nuclear submarine reactor built in the United States. 

The new agreement with England is actually an amendment to an agreement 
signed last vear with that country and which would enlarge the area of cooperation 
between the two allies. 

The additional cooperation would include transfer of nonnuclear parts of 
nuclear weapons and weapons systems and other material including transfer of 
uranium 235 to England in exchange for plutonium. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, I am submitting 
herewith to each House of the Congress an authoritative copy in the English text 
of an agreement between the Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of France for cooperation in the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual defense purposes. The agreement has been executed on May 
7, 1959, by the Secretary of State on behalf of the Government of the United 
States, and by the Ambassador of France to the United States on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of France. 

To assist France in the development of a land based prototype submarine pro- 
pulsion plant, and in response to a request by France for U.S. cooperation in this 
field, our Governments have concluded this agreement whereby the United States 
will sell to France a quantity of enriched nuclear fuel for this purpose. 

The agrement recognizes the relationship of this assistance to the mutual se- 
curity of the two nations, and the contribution to joint defense arrangements 
which transfer of this material will make. As the result of discussions with the 
French, it has been determined that the amounts envisaged for sale to France 
should permit them to carry out the proposed project. 

The transfer of the nuclear fuel under this agreement will be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and pursuant thereto 
I have determined that performance of this cooperation will promote, and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to, the common defense and security of the United 
States. It will be noted that the agreement does not provide for the communica- 
tion of restricted data. 

I am also transmitting a copy of the Secretary of State’s letter accompanying 
the text of the agreement, a copy of a joint letter from the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Secretary of Defense recommending my approval of 
this agreement, and a copy of my memorandum in reply thereto setting forth my 
approval. 


Dwicuat D. EISENHOWER. 
THe Wuite House, May 19, 1959. 
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(The following is the text of the letter to the President from the 
Secretary of State:) 


May 7, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


The President: The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
submit to the President with a view to its transmission to the Congress, pursuant 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, an agreement between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Government of the Republie 
of France for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense pur- 
poses. 

This agreement was signed on May 7, 1959, on behalf of the United States 
pursuant to the authorization granted in your memorandum of May 5, 1959, 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. A copy of that memorandum was received by the Secretary of State 
from the President. 

Respectfully submitted. 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER. 


(Following is the text of the joint letter to the President from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission: ) 

May 2, 1959. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The United States Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Secretary of Defense recommend that you approve the attached agreement 
between the Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of France for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes. It is further recommended that you authorize the execution 
of this proposed agreement on behalf of the United States of America. The 
Secretary of State concurs in the recommendations herein. 

The cooperation provided for in the agreement is authorized by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 85-479. The Republic of France 
is participating with the United States in an international arrangement pursuant 
to which the Republic of France is making substantial and material contributions 
to the mutual defense and secutity. 

This agreement provides for the transfer by sale by the Government of the 
United States to the Government of the Republic of France during the period 
of 10 years following the date of entry into force of this agreement of agreed 
amounts of U contained in uranium enriched up to 90 percent in the isotope 
U5 as needed for use in the development and operation of a land based prototype 
submarine nuclear propulsion plant. The net amount of any uranium transferred 
under this agreement shall not exceed 440 kilograms of contained U2 except 
that the net amount of U* contained in uranium enriched to more than 20 
percent in the isotope U shall not exceed 300 kilograms. No restricted data 
or classified defense information shall be communicated under this agreement. 

The transfer of enriched uranium for use in the development and operation of 
a land based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant is responsive to 4 
specific request from the French Government and is for the purpose of assisting 
France in the development of a nuclear submarine capability in the French Fleet. 

The agreement provides that the Government of the Republic of France guar- 
antees that materials transferred under this agreement shall be used exclusively 
in the development and operation of a land based prototype submarine nuclear 
propulsion plant in the preparation or implementation of defense plans in the 
mutual interests of the two countries. Appropriate safeguards are contained in 
the agreement to assure such use. The agreement also contains a commitment 
that the Government of the Republic of France will not transfer any materials 
received pursuant to this agreement to unauthorized persons or beyond the juris- 
diction of the Government of the Republic of France except as the Government 
of the United States, pursuant to its laws, may agree to transfer of such material 
to another nation and then only if in the opinion of the Government of the United 
States such transfer is authorized by an agreement for cooperation between the 
Government of the United States and the other nation. 

This agreement, except for article II, shall remain in force until terminated by 
agreement of both parties thus assuring continued protection for materials trans- 
ferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. Article II, providing 
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for transfer of enriched uranium, shall terminate 10 years following the entry into 
force of the agreement. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 91 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, the agreement specifically provides in article I that agreed 
amounts of enriched uranium will be transferred to the Government of the Re- 
public of France only when the Government of the United States determines 
that such transfers will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
its defense and security while the United States and France are participating in 
an international arrangement for their mutual defense and security and makin 
substantial and material contributions thereto. Cooperation under article II of 
the agreement would be undertaken only when these conditions prevail. 

It is the considered opinion of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the performance of the proposed agreement will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States. Accordingly, it is recommended that you— 

(1) approve the program as set forth herein and in the attached agreement, 
for the transfer of agreed amounts of enriched uranium; 

(2) determine that the proposed cooperation and the performance of this 
agreement will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United States; 

(3) approve the proposed agreement for cooperation, and 

(4) authorize the execution of the proposed agreement for the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the Secretary of State. 

Respectfully yours, 

Joun A. McConeg, 

Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
DONALD QUARLES, 

Deputy Secretary, Department of Defense. 


Toe Waite Hovuss, 
Washington, May 5, 1959. 
Memorandum for: 

The Secretary of Defense. 

The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 


In your joint letter of May 2, 1959, to me, you recommended that I approve a 
proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of France for cooperation on the uses of 
atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

France is participating with the United States in an international arrangement 
pursuant to which it is making substantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security. The proposed agreement will permit cooperation 
necessary to assist France in the development of a nuclear submarine capability 
for defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries, subject to provisions, 
conditions, guarantees, terms, and special determinations, which are most appro- 
priate in this important area of mutual assistance. 

Having considered the cooperation provided for in the agreement, including 
your joint recommendations, guaranties, and other terms and conditions of the 
agreement, I hereby— 

(1) approve the program for the transfer of enriched uranium in the 
quantities and under the terms and conditions provided in the joint letter 
to me from the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomie Energy 
Commission dated May 2, 1959, and in the proposed agreement; 

(2) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; 

(3) approve the proposed agreement for cooperation; and 

(4) authorize the execution of the proposed agreement for the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the Secretary of State. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. I am 
forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicut D. E1IseENHOWER. 
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To the Congress of the United States: 


In December 1957 the heads of government of the nations members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization reached agreement in principle on the desira- 
bility of achieving the most effective pattern of NATO military defensive strength, 
taking into account the most recent developments in weapons and techniques. 
In enunciating this agreement in principle the heads of government made it 
clear that this decision was the result of the fact that the Soviet leaders, while 
preventing a general disarmament agreement, had left no doubt that the most 
modern and destructive weapons of all kinds were being introduced into the 
Soviet armed forces. The introduction of modern weapons into NATO forces 
should be no cause for concern on the part of other countries, since NATO is 
purely a defensive alliance. 

It is our conviction and the conviction of our NATO allies that the introduction 
into NATO defenses of the most modern weapons available is essential in main- 
taining the strength necessary to the alliance. Any alliance depends in the last 
analysis upon the sense of shared mutual interests among its members, and by 
sharing with our allies certain training information we are demonstrating con- 
cretely our sense of partnership in NATO’s defensive planning. Failure on our 
part to contribute to the improvement of the state of operational readiness of the 
forces of other members of NATO will only encourage the Soviet Union to believe 
that it can eventually succeed in its goal of destroying NATO’s effectiveness. 

To facilitate the necessary cooperation on our part legislation amending the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 was enacted during the last session of the Congress. 
Pursuant to that legislation agreements for cooperation have recently been con- 
cluded with three of our NATO partners; all of these agreements are designed 
to implement in important respects the agreed NATO program. These agree- 
ments will enable the United States to cooperate effectively in mutual defense 
planning with these nations and in the training of their respective NATO forces 
in order that, if an attack on NATO should occur, under the direction of the 
supreme allied commander for Europe these forces could effectively use nuclear 
weapons in their defense. 

These agreements represent only a portion of the work necessary for complete 
implementation of the decision taken by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in December 1957. I anticipate the conclusion of similar agreements for coopera- 
tion with certain other NATO nations as the alliance’s defensive planning continues. 

Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, I am submitting to 
each House of the Congress an authoritative copy of three agreements, one with 
the Federal Republic of Germany, one with the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
one with the Government of Turkey. I am also transmitving a copy of the 
Secretary of State’s letter accompanying authoritative copies of the signed agree- 
ments, a copy of three joint letters from the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission recommending my approval of these documents 
and copies of my memorandums in reply thereto setting forth my approval. 

Dwicat D. EIsENHOWER. 

Tue Waite Houses, May 26, 1959. 


(The following is the text of the letter to the President from the 
Acting Secretary of State:) 
May 18, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Dear Mr. Prestpent: The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President with a view to their transmission to the 
Congress, pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, authoritative 
copies of three agreements for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes: an agreement between the Government of the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany signed at Bonn on May 5, 1959; an agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands signed at The Hague May 6, 1959; and an agreement between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of Turkey signed at 
Ankara May 5, 1959. 

These agreements were signed on behalf of the United States pursuant to author- 
izations granted in your memorandums of May 4, 1959, to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Atomie Energy Commission. Copies of these 
memorandums were received by the Secretary of State from the President. 

Faithfully yours, 
Dovatas DILLon, Acting Secretary. 
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(Following is the text of the joint letter to the President from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission relating to the agreement with the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Similar letters were sent relating to 
the agreement with the government of the Netherlands and the agree- 
ment with the Government of Turkey:) 


May 1, 1959. 

Dear Mr. PreEsipENT: There is hereby submitted for your consideration and 
approval a proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany for cooperation 
on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The proposed agreement will permit, under the authority of sections 91c and 
144b of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the transfer of classified infor- 
mation and certain equipment necessary for the purpose of improving the state of 
training and operational radiness of the armed forces of the Federal Republic. 
The December 1957 NATO heads of government meeting established the concept 
of a stockpile of arms for the strengthening of NATO’s defenses, and this present 
agreement is an important part of the implementation of this concept. The 
carrying out of this agreement should do much to advance our mutual defense 
interests, including the vital cause of strengthening the NATO defensive alliance, 
and will thereby aid materially in the defense of the United States. 

Article II of the agreement provides for the transfer of classified information, 
including ‘‘restricted data’’ and “‘formerly restricted data,” necessary to the de- 
velopment of defense plans; the training of personnel in the employment of and 
the defense against atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic 
energy; the evaluation of the capability of potential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; and the de- 
velopment of delivery systems capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Article III of the agreement provides that the United States will transfer non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data (other than 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons) for the purpose of improving the state of 
training and operational readiness of the armed forces of the Federal Republic. 
However, in view of section 9le of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability of 
which is reflected in article IV of the agreement, no transfer can be made if it 
would contribute significantly to the recipient nation’s atomic weapon design, 
development, or fabrication capability. It is not possible to determine at this 
time the types, quantities, and conditions of transfer, whether by sale, lease, or 
loan, of those parts which it will become necessary to transfer for our mutual 
defense during the period of the agreement. Accordingly, under the terms and 
conditions of the agreement, it will be necessary to determine from time to time 
the types, quantities, and conditions of transfer and such determination shall be 
submitted for your approval. 

The agreement would remain in force until terminated by agreement of both 
parties, thus assuring continued protection for the information and equipment 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. owever, 
cooperation for the transfer of information and equipment under articles II and 
III of the agreement may be discontinued by either party in the event of the 
termination of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 9le and 144b of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the agreement specifically provides in article I that all coop- 
eration under the agreement will be undertaken only when the communicating or 
transferring party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. Article I of the 
agreement also provides, in accordance with the act, that all cooperation under 
the agreement will be undertaken only while the United States and the Federal 
Republic are participating in an international arrangement for their mutual 
defense and security and making substantial and material contributions thereto. 
Cooperation under articles II and III of the agreement would be undertaken only 
when these conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the agreement stipulates that the cooperation under the agreement 
will be carried out by each of the parties in accordance with its applicable laws. 
Article IV also makes clear that there will be no transfer under the agreement of 
atomic weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons, or special nuclear material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on the terms, conditions, duration, 
nature, and scope of cooperation, the agreement provides that the parties will 
maintain agreed security safeguards and standards. The agreement also contains 
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particular commitments that the recipient of any equipment or information that 
is obtained pursuant to the agreement will not transfer it to unauthorized persons 
and will not transfer it beyond the jurisdiction of the recipient party, except in 
limited circumstances specifically provided in the agreement. 

The Federal Republic is now participating with the United States in inter- 
national arrangement pursuant to which the Federal Republic is making sub- 
stantial and material contributions to the mutual defense and security. It is the 
view of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission that 
this agreement is entirely in accord with the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. It is the considered opinion of the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission that the performance of the pro- 
posed agreement will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United States. 

Accordingly, it is reeommended that you— 

(a) approve the program for the transfer of non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in this letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, quan- 
tities, and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to your later 
approval; 

(6) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(c) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
nt ee of the United States in a manner specified by the Secretary of 

tate. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the foregoing recommendations. 

Respectfully, 


Donatp A. QUARLES, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Joun A. McCone, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 


(Following is the text of the President’s memorandum for the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission relating to the agreement with the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Similar memorandums were sent relating to 
the agreement with the Government of the Netherlands and the 
agreement with the Government of Turkey:) 


May 4, 1959. 
Memorandum for: 
The Secretary of Defense. 
The Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 


In your joint letter to me of May 1, 1959, you recommended that I approve 
a proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is participating with the United States in 
an international arrangement pursuant to which it is making substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual defense and security. The proposed agree- 
ment will permit cooperation necessary to improve the state of training and 
operational readiness of the Armed Forces of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
subject to provisions, conditions, guarantees, terms, and special determinations, 
which are most appropriate in this important area of mutual assistance, in accord- 
ance with the agreement in principle reached in December 1957. 

Having considered your joint recommendations and the cooperation provided 
for in the agreement, including security safeguards and other terms and conditions 
of the agreement, I hereby— 

(1) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under*the terms and conditions 
provided in your joint letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, 
quantities, and conditions of transfers of such parts are subject to my further 
approval; 

(2) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 
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(3) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States in a manner designated by the Secretary 
of State. 


After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. 
I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


Senator Pastore. This afternoon we are prepared to begin our 
hearings with a statement from Mr. Ivan White of the Department 
of State. We are pleased to have you appear before us, Mr. White, 
and if you are ready, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN B. WHITE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Waite. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before the subcommittee 
to speak in support of the six proposed agreements for cooperation 
on uses of atomic energy for mutual défetiee purposes, and a proposed 
amendment to one existing agreement, which are now before the 
Congress. 

These proposed agreements and amendment are all with countries 
with whom the United States is allied in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The defense posture of the Atlantic alliance is the 
major element of the foundation upon which rest our efforts to achieve 
a just resolution of the political issues giving rise to international 
tension and make progress toward genuine controlled disarmament. 
These agreements will strengthen this foundation and enhance the 
security of the United States by increasing the capability of certain 
of our allies to contribute to the common defense. 

On December 19, 1957, the NATO heads of government said 
in their communique that— 
the Soviet leaders while preventing a general disarmament agreement have made 
it clear that the most modern and destructive weapons including missiles of all 
kinds are being introduced in the Soviet Armed Forces. In the Soviet view all 
European nations except the U.S.S.R. should without waiting for general dis- 
armament renounce nuclear weapons and rely on arms of the preatomic age. 
As long as the Soviet Union persists in this attitude we have no alternative but to 
remain viglilant and to look to our defenses. 

It is abundantly clear that the Soviet Union has until now persisted 
in this attitude. Moreover, they have renewed their threat to the 
freedom of West Berlin and they continue to engage in attempts to 
intimidate individual members of the NATO alliance. Their primary 
objective is still to achieve the disintegration of NATO. They do not 
hesitate to use threats in their attempts to do so. At the same 
time, they continue to claim that the North Atlantic alliance and the 
determination of its members to provide for their defense is a threat 
to peace and a cause of tension. The myth they attempt to promul- 
gate throughout the free world is that the Soviet missile rattling is a 
contribution to the relaxation of tension while the determination of 
countries cf the free world to provide for the defense of their liberty 
is a threat to peace. The N ATO policy of achieving an atomic capa- 
bility for the forces of its member countries cannot be cited as the cause 
of continuing tension between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers. It was the existence of this tension which compelled the 
nations of NATO to reach this decision; from the outset the willingness 
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of the NATO powers to consider all reasonable and promising means of 
reducing these tensions has been clear. 

The responsibility for the persisting tension is clearly that of the 
Soviet Union. While refusing to respond to our repeated attempts 
to bring about a genuine relaxation of tension, the Soviet Union and 
its satellites are maintaining an enormous military establishment. 
The U.S.S.R. alone has 22 divisions in the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
Sixty more Soviet divisions are stationed in the western U.S.S.R. and 
in the unhappy countries of Eastern Europe now under Soviet dom- 
ination. These forces are equipped with modern, including atomic, 
capable weapons. The NATO forces facing this array, although 
stronger now than at any time in the past, must be equipped with 
modern weapons if they are to continue to meet their responsibility 
for the defense of the European NATO area against the numerical 
superiority of a potential aggressor. 

The NATO countries have stanchly rejected Soviet attempts to 
intimidate them. They will continue to do so as long as we and they 
continue our cooperation in maintaining and improving our defenses. 
It was with this aim in mind that the executive branch a year ago 
submitted proposals for the amendment of the Atomic Energy Act 
which were passed by the Congress. At that time Department rep- 
resentatives expressed their conviction that the strength of NATO 
and consequently the security of the United States would be enhanced 
by the introduction of modern weapons in the NATO shield. NATO 
is stronger today than it was a year ago. The agreements now before 
you are designed to make further progress in this direction. Some 
differ in scope from others, but all serve the same purpose. All are 
in full accord with the spirit and the letter of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

The proposed amendment is to the agreement for cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom Governments exe- 
cuted on July 3, 1958. That agreement permitted the exchange of 
classified atomic energy information relating to weapons and other 
military applications, including reactors, and made provision for the 
transfer of a submarine nuclear propulsion reactor and materials to 
the Government of the United Kingdom. 

The amendment now before you provides for the transfer of non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons, other nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems, and special nuclear materials for these military 
applications. The purpose of the amendment is to preclude unnec- 
essary duplication of effort, facilities, and funds, while providing 
greater collective security for both countries. It will permit further 
effective implementation of the agreement for cooperation. 

Anglo-American cooperation has a long history. In this century 
this cooperation has been characterized by alliances in two world wars 
and by a long record of close collaboration in many fields. In the 
ror following World War II this growing collaboration has taken the 

rm of continuous close consultation between both countries on mat- 
ters of mutual concern as well as collective defense efforts, economic 
and technical cooperation, and educational, social and cultural con- 
tacts. Within the NATO Alliance, the United Kingdom contributes 
substantially to the nuclear deterrent to aggression. Close coopera- 
tion with the United States has been the keystone of British foreign 
policy since World War II. 
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The agreement with France provides for the transfer by sale to the 
French Government of enriched uranium for use in the development 
and operation of a land based prototype nuclear submarine propulsion 
plant to assist France in the development of a nuclear submarine 
capability in the French Fleet. 

e believe that it is in the interests of the United States to aid 
France in this field. It will contribute to a further development of 
the spirit of cooperation between our two countries, a spirit which has 
been vividly illustrated during the recent Geneva talks where France’s 
determination to stand with the West and maintain the rights of the 
West in Berlin was constantly manifested. France is a vital member 
of the Atlantic Alliance. It is a country of great resources and 
capabilities. Under General de Gaulle it has undertaken a series of 
far-reaching reforms which have given it economic and political sta- 
bility. France today is a stronger country and its increased strength 
contributes importantly to the reinforcement of our whole alliance. 

Cooperation with Canada in the defense of North America and the 
free world dates back to the early days of World War II and has 
progressively grown closer in the ensuing years. Through the North 
American Air Defense Command, in which United States and Cana- 
dian air defense forces have been integrated, the defense of the United 
States has become inseparably bound with that of Canada. The 
agreement with Canada now before you provides for the exchange of 
information to assist Canada in the development of defense plans, the 
training of personnel, the development of dalivery systems, as well as 
in research, development, and design of military reactors. 

The agreement also provides for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems and for the possible transfer to Canada of 
military reactors and special nuclear materials. 

The agreement with Canada now before you is designed to help 
our northern neighbor to play a fuller role in the defense of North 
America and the free world. It should also help to strengthen further 
ee close cooperation between our two countries in other 

elds. 

Senator Pastore. Is it fair for us to assume that the agreement 
between the United States and Canada is more sensitive than the 
other four? 

Mr. Wuire. It is more inclusive; yes, sir. 

The four agreements between the United States on the one hand 
and Greece, Turkey, the Netherlands, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, on the other, are the direct results of the decision by the 
NATO heads of government in December 1957 to take steps to— 
achieve the most effective pattern of NATO military defensive strength taking 
into account the most recent developments in weapons and techniques. 

As I have indicated earlier our friends and allies in order to maintain 
their stanch and steadfast attitude in the face of Soviet threats must 
feel that they can, together with the other allies, play their part 
effectively in their own defense and in the defense of the Atlantic 
area of which they are an integral part. There was therefore initiated 
& program to equip the defense forces of the NATO Alliance with 


modern weapons similar to those already in the hands of numerically 
superior Soviet forces. 
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Three requirements must be met, although not necessarily con- 
currently, to achieve the objective of giving the allied forces of the 
NATO shield an effective modern capability. 

First, it is, of course, necessary for the forces of the alliance to be 
equipped with modern weapons systems which in the event of aggres- 
sion can be used by American and other allied forces for the defense 
of the alliance. Good progress has been made in the last year in plac- 
ing these modern weapons systems of a tactical type in the hands of 
allied forces in the NATO shield either under the military assistance 
program or by purchase by allied governments. We are continuing 
this part of the program. 

Secondly, in order to enable the forces of the alliance to make effec- 
tive use of these weapons systems in case of need, it is, of course, 
necessary to establish stocks of nuclear warheads for use with the 
delivery systems available to the NATO forces. The establishment 
of stocks of nuclear warheads readily available for the defense of the 
alliance in case of need was specifically called for by the NATO heads 
of government at their meeting in December 1957. Generally speak- 
ing, good progress has been made so far in establishing these stocks 
of warheads which, in accordance with U.S. law, in all cases remain in 
U.S. custody. 

Senator Pastore. Therefore, where you were speaking of title 1 in 
the preceding page and you said: 

First it is, of course, necessary for the forces of the alliance to be equipped with 


modern weapons systems which in the event of aggression can be used by Ameri- 
can and other allied forces for the defense of allies, 


you did not mean by that that these weapons had been transferred. 

Mr. Wuirte. No. 

Senator ANDERSON. What does the last sentence mean? 

Generally speaking, good progress has been made so far in establishing these 
stocks of warheads which, in accordance with U.S. law, in all cases remain in 
U.S. custody. 

Do I understand that General de Gaulle concurs in these views? 

Mr. Wuire. I will defer to General Loper. 

Senator ANDERSON. You know General de Gaulle. You are in the 
State Department. Did he concur in this statement with reference 
to the custody of the weapons? 

Mr. Wuire. I will be glad to get the material we have and make 
it available to you. 

Senator ANDERSON. You have it. You have been steadily in the 
country for the last 6 months. 

Mr. Wuirr. No;I have not. 

Senator ANDERSON. You have been reading the newspapers. You 
have not heard of what De Gaulle had to say about the control of 
weapons? 

Mr. Wuire. I am not familiar with any unclassified statement he 
has made. 

Senator ANDERSON. With any unclassified statement? 

Mr. Wurre. No. 

Senator AnpprRson. It was carried on the front page of every 
daily newspaper in the country. You mean you don’t read the daily 
newspaper? We went through this with another person a while 


back who never saw the story. You have never seen the story 
about De Gaulle? 
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Mr. Wuire. I have seen a number of stories, but as far as this 
statement is concerned, I have not seen any of an unclassified character 
on this point which you have raised. 

Senator Pastore. Your answer to my question was “No,” was 
it not? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. I take it a step further. In your statement: 
“Good progress has been made in the last year in placing these modern 
weapons systems of a tactical type in the hands of allied forces,” you 
don’t mean by that atomic weapons? 

Mr. Wuirr. No; I am referring to delivery systems. 

Senator Pastore. I wanted to clear that up. There has been no 
transfer to anyone of atomic weapons. 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. Those atomic weapons are under the control 
and custody and possession of the United States. 

Mr. Wuire. Stocks of nuclear warheads; yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Then you clarified that on your next page when 
you said so. The other statement was rather ambiguous. 

Mr. Wuirte. Thirdly, to complete the process of introducing a 
modern nuclear capability into the NATO shield, the allied forces 
must have the know-how as well as some additional equipment which 
will enable them to actually make use of the modern weapons systems 
and the warheads in case of need. The purpose of these four agree- 
ments with the Netherlands, Greece, Turkey, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, now before the Congress, is attainment of this 
last objective. 

Senator ANpERsoN. I understood from what you said to Senator 
Pastore that you mean when you mentioned modern weapons systems, 
you don’t mean atomic weapons; is that right? 

Mr. Wuirts. That is correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. So when you are talking down here about 
modern weapons systems, you don’t mean atomic weapons. What 
else have they been talking about? Are you going to give them the 
Springfield rifle? They are talking about nuclear weapons when 
they talk about modern weapons, aren’t they? 

Mr. Wuire. I think the distinction is between the weapons systems 
on the one hand and the nuclear warheads on the other. 

Senator ANDERSON. Are you stating to me that a nuclear warhead 
is not part of a nuclear weapon system? 

Mr. Wuits. The system requires the nuclear warhead. 

Senator ANpERSON. Therefore, it is a part of the system; isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Waite. I will defer to General Loper. 

Senator ANpERSON. You are testifying for the State Department, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Wurrtr. That is right; I am, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. What about it now? Does this mean nuclear 
warheads or doesn’t it? 

Mr. Waite. It means the missiles, as I understand it. 

Senator ANprrson. Does the missile have a nuclear warhead or 
doesn’t it? 


Mr. Wuire. It does at the point where it comes into operation in 
most cases. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 
Mr. Wuirs. Although that is not necessarily the case. There are 
missiles which do not have nuclear warheads. 

Senator ANpERSsON. Yes; that is right. There are missiles that 
don’t have nuclear warheads and there are missiles that do have. 
The ones that do have are the modern weapons systems. 

Mr. Wuire. Most modern. 

Senator ANDERSON. What are we talking about in here? 

Mr. Wurre. On the third point, I think, perhaps as I explain the 
four agreements, as to what they do provide, it may become clear. 

Senator Pasrore. Before you get there, when you say the modern 
weapons systems, you are talking about the nonnuclear part of the 
weapon? 

Mr. Wurre. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. When you talk about the nuclear warhead, you 
mean the two would be completed if they are together. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorre. When you speak of the modern weapons sys- 
tems, it means the nonnuclear part of that weapon. 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Senator Pastore. Which will be joined by the nuclear part later 
on when it has to be used, if ever. 

Mr. Wuire. If ever. In the meantime the nuclear part is under 
our custody. 

Senator ANDERSON. You listed three requirements that must be 
met to achieve the objective of giving the allied forces of the NATO 
shield an effective modern capability. If you are going to give them 
something without giving them the cap that goes in the pistol, how 
effective is it? Did you really mean we would give them things to 
give an effective modern capability? 

Mr. Wuire. I mean we are giving them the requirements which 
they need. 

Senator ANDERSON. Requirements? 

Mr. Wuitr. Accompanied with the training, which would, if and 
when the nuclear warheads are available to them, permit them to 
execute their mission. 

Senator ANDERSON. Lacking the warhead, is it an effective modern 
capability? 

Mr. Wuire. It has the potential when linked with the warhead. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes; but it is not effective in itself. 

Mr. Wuirs. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. White, you may proceed. 

Mr. Waite. Under these four agreements, and with minor insig- 
nificant variations they are identical, the United States will be able 
to exchange with these countries information jointly determined to 
be necessary to the development of defense plans, to the training of 
personnel in the employment of and the defense against atomic 
weapons, the evaluation of potential enemy capabilities in atomic 
weapons, and to the development of delivery systems. We will also 
be able to transfer to these allied governments nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems, thereby considerably increasing their capa- 
bility to use these systems in the event of an emergency. 

I would like to make several things quite clear about these agree- 
ments. 
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Except in the case of the agreement concluded with the United 
Kingdom last year, they do not provide for the exchange of informa- 
tion on the design or manufacture of nuclear weapons, that is to say, 
warheads for the delivery vehicles. All of the agreements provide 
specifically that there will be no transfer of nuclear weapons. The 
agreements in no way alter the fact that nuclear warheads in the 
er atomic stockpile remain in U.S. custody in accordance with 
U.S. law. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you know of any present plan to ask for 
the modification of that law? 

Mr. Wuire. I know of no intention. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is not being discussed by the State Depart- 
ment with anyone? 

Mr. Wuirtsn. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator ANDERSON. Can you speak for the State Department and 
not say ‘‘not to my knowledge”? Does the State Department have 
any programs? 

Mr. Wuirts. If I may confer with Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. No, sir, there is no intention to request modifica- 
tion at the present time. 

Mr. Wuire. The specific transfers of information and equipment to 
be made under these agreements are subject to continuing review and 
determination. In other words, the agreements simply enable the 
United States to make such transfers of information and equipment 
as specified therein in particular instances where such transfers are 
jointly determined to be desirable in the interest of the common de- 
fense. Therefore, we are not compelled to make any specific transfer 
of information or equipment for the duration of the agreements. 

Mr. Chairman, these agreements do not entail a proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. They simply are a necessary step, dictated by con- 
sideration for our own and free world security, in introducing a modern 
nuclear capability into the NATO defense forces while retaining the 
system under which the nuclear weapons themsleves are maintained 
. ae NATO stockpile under conditions fully consistent with existing 

S. law. 

Frequently in recent years, when the countries of the free world 
have taken steps to improve the state of their defenses, the Soviets 
have attempted to claim that such action on the part of the free world 
would undercut efforts to arrive at negotiated agreements on ques- 
tions at issue between the West and the Soviet Union. They have 
attempted to sell the myth that if only the NATO countries would 
refrain from equipping their own forces, negotiations could succeed 
and international tensions would be eased. 

There is not the slightest shred of evidence in the record of the 
Soviet Union which would support the contribution that deliberate 
acceptance by the free world of a state of military inferiority will 
somehow make it easier to negotiate with the Soviet Union on terms 
other than those which would entail the gravest dangers for ourselves 
and our friends. 

The purposes of NATO are defensive. The purpose of these six 
agreements and the proposed amendment now before you is to make 
that defense more effective. During the first 10 years of its existence 
NATO has prevented Soviet aggression in Europe and North America 
and has preserved the peace in that area. Fundamentally, this 
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achievement is due to the determination of the member countries of 
the alliance to defend themselves against aggression and to the steps 
they have taken to make it possible for them to do so. The mainte- 
nance of peace depends in large measure on our ability to make it 
quite clear to the Soviet Union that we and our allies are not only 
willing but also fully capable of dealing with aggression. 

The agreements now before you are in accord with this objective 
and in the best interest of the security of the United States. 

I therefore commend them for your favorable consideration. 

Senator ANDERSON. I would like to go to page 3 of your statement. 
About four or five lines from the bottom of the page, where you say 
that NATO is stronger today than it was a year ago, is the French 
Fleet available for NATO still? 

Mr. Waits. That is a subject which I believe is under negotiation 
within NATO. 

Senator Anperson. Are the French bases as fully available as they 
were? 

Mr. Wuirs. On the question of the current strength of NATO, we 
have submitted a statement to your committee, Mr. Anderson. 

Senator ANpeRsoN. Has General Norstad in his public statements 
recently said NATO is stronger than it was a year ago? 

Mr. Warts. It is my understanding that is his judgment. 

Senator ANDERSON. Without the French Fleet, without the French 
bases, and without the French Army? 

Mr. Wuirs. On an overall basis, it is my understanding that his 
appraisal is that NATO is stronger now than a year ago. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you think the agreements if entered into 
will add to the membership of the nuclear club or retard the member- 
ship in the nuclear club eventually? 

Mr. Wuirs. It is my judgment that it will make no difference 
either way from that point. 

Senator ANDERSON. At the bottom of page 4, you say that the 
agreement with France provides for the transfer to the French Gov- 
ernment of enriched uranium for use in the development and operation 
of a land-based prototype nuclear submarine propulsion plant to assist 
France in the development of a nuclear submarine capability in the 
French Fleet. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpeRsON. If the French Fleet is not available why would 
we be helping them to build up a fleet? Why not settle the negotia- 
tion first as to whether the French Fleet is going to be available? 

Mr. Waits. Sir, it is my understanding that the discussion about 
the use of the French Fleet is referred to only that portion which is in 
the Mediterranean, and that portion of it in the Atlantic remains under 
the previous arrangements as a part of the NATO forces. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would we need the French Fleet in the Atlantic 
to help us against Great Britain? Isn’t it in the Mediterranean where 
we want the French Fleet? Isn’t that where the bulk of the French 
Fleet is? 

Mr. Waite. Sir, I believe not. 

Senator ANprERson. I have some questions. These are not neces- 
sarily all my own questions, but several people have asked to have 
these questions presented to you. 
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Will the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems, 
and the disclosure of restricted data on the use cf nuclear weapons 
given the recipient nations signing this, valuable information which 
will help them to develop their own weapons? This raises the same 
question of the nuclear club. 

Mr. Wuitz. May I defer to Mr. Courtney? 

Senator ANpgeRsoN. Surely. 

Mr. Courtney. We believe not, sir. No design, development, or 
fabrication information will be provided by these agreements. We 
believe that such information as will be provided will not be of 
assistance. 

Senator ANDERSON. I was glad to ask that question because a great 
many people have wanted to know what the effect of these ee- 
ments might be, and I think this is the place to clear up these questions. 

Two, a finding has been made in accordance with statutory require- 
ments that these agreements will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense and security. How much 
consideration was given to such factors as the increased danger of an 
accident, mistake or irrational act as the knowledge of how to use 
these weapons becomes more widespread? 

Has consideration been given to that factor? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, sir; it has. Included in the information 
which is provided is, of course, necessary information with respect to 
safety and precautions. I do not know if General Loper might want. 
to speak any more fully on that point. 

Senator AnpErson. He will testify in a minute. Do you think 
that the possibility of these transfer agreements especially ones with 
West Germany, Greece, and Turkey, may stimulate the Soviet Union 
to transfer nuclear weapons to unstable governments in Eastern 
Europe? Was consideration given to that? In other words, do you 
think they will just sit idly by or will they match us by something 
they might do? 

Mr. Courtney. Consideration so far as is possible must be con- 
tinuously given to that possibility. We can only act in the light of 
our best information and judgment, and I believe we would not 
conclude that the transfer or the communication of this information 
provided by these agreements could be a cause for expecting the 
Soviets to take some such action as has been suggested, as the transfer 
of weapons to other countries. 

Senator Pastore. You don’t think for a minute that the raising 
on the part of the Soviet Union of their satellites in their defense 
depends on anything we do? 

Mr. Waite. No, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Has consideration been given to the possibility 
that future governments and recipient nations might be neither 
responsible nor cooperative with the United States? 

Mr. Courtney. I am sorry, I am not sure I understand. 

Senator ANDERSON. It has to do with the stability of some of these 

vernments. Has consideration been given to the possibility that 
uture governments in the recipient nations might be neither respon- 
sible nor cooperative with the United States? 

Mr. Wuirs. I think on that, sir, we are joining together in this 
great alliance. In many cases there have been changes in government. 
in the past decade and the record shows that there has been a con- 
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tinuity in this allied cooperation through all of these changes which 
have occurred to date, and we would expect the same to continue as 
long as NATO continues in existence. 

Senator Pastors. If the Senator will yield on that particular 

hase of the question, in determining that factor, don’t we take that 
into account when we establish the fact of the transfer of this infor- 
mation of nonnuclear parts does promote the security of the nation 
and the free world, and does not create an unreasonable risk as to our 
security? 

Mr. Wuirr. We do. That is one of the factors. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t that to be taken into account? 

Mr. Waite. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Be specific about it. What is the stability of 
the internal government of these different nations, Canada, Greece, 
Turkey, the Netherlands, and West Germany? Is there any question 
there? 

Mr. Wuitr. No, sir. They all have forms of government which 
have survived during the past decade and most cases with changes of 
administration. In our judgment, they continue to be close allies 
and friends. 

Senator Pastore. Would we dare to transfer nonnuclear parts to 
governments that were shaky? 

Mr. Wuire. I think we would want to be satisfied that there be a 
continuity in the NATO cooperation. 

Senator Pasrorr. Therefore, the general question, as to the possi- 
bility that future governments in the recipient nations may be neither 
responsible nor cooperative with the United States, you answer that 
governments with which we are dealing in these bilaterials in our 
judgment are stable. 

Mr. Wurre. Are stable and responsible. 

Senator ANpERSON. I agree with that. But we regarded Iraq 
pretty stable, and Syria was very stable, and one day they were not 
stable. I have said many times that I can recall very well when 
Russian aviators came to the House of Representatives, and every 
Member of the House of Representatives stood and cheered them to 
the echo. Can you imagine now what would happen to a Congress- 
man if a group of Russian aviators came here and he cheered them? 
He would be retired to private life by a huge majority. This is like 
a Paul Jones dance; you don’t know who you will be dancing with 
when the music stops. 

Senator Pasrorn. God help us if that is the situation with NATO. 

Senator ANpERSON. We agree to transfer to Canada these non- 
nuclear parts and disclosure of restricted data on the use of weapons 
to be terminated after 10 years. The agreements with West Germany, 
Turkey, and the Netherlands can be terminated by mutual consent 
or if NATO is disbanded. Why this discrimination against Canada? 

Mr. Wuire. It is not a discrimination against Canada. It is a 
fact, as we mentioned previously, our relationships with Canada are 
on a different basis, and our agreement with Canada is on a different 
basis, and this was the provision as to the time period which was 
mutually desired by both parties. 

Senator ANDERSON. You do recognize a difference between a 10-year 
agreement and one that runs on forever. Can you outline the con- 
ditions under which the President would authorize the release of 
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stockpiled nuclear weapons for use in the weapons systems which are 
transferred to Western Germany, Greece, Turkey, and the Nether- 
lands, by these agreements? Do we know what machinery he would 
have or what conditions he would need to transfer these nonnuclear 
parts to these Governments? 

Mr. Wuirer. Sir, I am informed that is classified information. 

Senator ANDERSON. One final question. There is no one here from 
the membership of the Atomic Energy Commission. It is my under- 
standing that the barter of uranium 235 with the British in return for 
plutonium is in no way a precedent for our domestic buy-back price 
for plutonium. I would like to have State and the Department of 
Defense, and Mr. Hall, who I believe is here from AEC, confirm that. 
In other words, there has been a little argument about this buy-back 
provision of plutonium at $30 a gram. I want to be sure again that 
this is not a precedent so that we are going to be confronted with it 
when Detroit Edison starts to work, and they will say: “You gave 
$30 to Great Britain, you have to give $30 to Detroit Edison.”” Some 
of us feel a little keenly on that subject. We want to know we are not 
tying a noose around our necks by what we do here. 

Mr. Hat. It does not establish a precedent. 

Mr. Wuire. I concur. 

General Loprr. | confirm it. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is not an important question to you, but we 
had quite a struggle inside the committee, and it resulted, as the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island knows, in dropping a certain section from the 
bill. We don’t want to imperil these agreements by getting caught in 
another fight. 

Senator Pastore. Section 55. 

Senator ANDERSON. He knows it very well. 

Senator Pastore. The Canadian agreement is tied down to 10 years. 
The other has no definite time. The only definite time is that it expires 
for a particular nation when that nation shall drop out of NATO, 
and it will continue as long as that nation stays with NATO or as 
long as NATO shall exist. Who determines what nonnuclear parts 
will pass under this agreement? Is that exclusively our own judgment? 

General Loprr. We must be in full agreement with it. In other 
words, this is a bimutual agreement, and means by full agreement of 
both parties. 

Senator Pastore. But we are the party that has the ultimate 
decision. 

General Loprr. We have the ultimate decision. 

Senator ANDERSON. I don’t want to go back to the De Gaulle argu- 
ment, but on June 20, the Associated Press carried a story out of 
Geneva which was printed in the June 21, 1959, issue of the New York 
Times. It stated: 


A high French official said today that the United States could have missile bases 
and atomic oiiee on French territory if France was given a voice in the deci- 
sion on the use of nuclear weapons anywhere in the world. 


Another story dated June 16 in the Washington Post: 


NATO military chiefs reported yesterday to have developed an interval plan 


to keep American attack planes in Europe pending France’s refusal to stock 
atomic bomb. 
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A story from the New York Times, Paris, June 13: 


France is currently engaged in something resembling a sitdown strike against 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


You say they are stronger than ever before. 


This action or inaction does not undermine the basic loyalty of this nation or 
leaders to the fundamental objective. The Kremlin would make a bad miscaleu- 
lation if it interpreted disagreement on minor details, and so forth, but within the 
alliance De Gaule has demonstrated an interest to fight for free objectives for 
France’s position in Africa, equality with Britain and the United States in defini- 
tion of global strategy, and in equality with those two allies in possession and con- 
trol of the use of nuclear weapons. 

A story from the New York Times, Thursday, June 18, about a 
talk between Eisenhower and De Gaulle because of this situation, and 
so forth. 

I thought the fact that there was a story of this nature almost every 
day in the principal newspapers all over the country would have 
permitted you to find out about it. 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, I read those articles, sir. 

Senator Pasrorn. Are there any further questions? Thank you 
very much, Mr. White. 

Now we will hear General Loper. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT B. LOPER, ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR ATOMIC ENERGY, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


General Loper. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I 


am appearing before you on behalf of the Department of Defense 
in support of the agreements between the United States and the 
Government of Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Kingdom of Greece, the Govern- 
ment of Turkey, and the Republic of France, for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes and the United 
States-United Kingdom amendment to the agreement for mutual 
defense purposes of July 3, 1958. These proposed new agreements 
and the proposed amendment to the agreement with the United 
Kingdom have been under negotiation for some time. The De- 
partment of Defense regards them as necessary instruments for 
maintaining and improving the political cohesion and military 
strength of the free nations of the world allied with the United States 
in the defense of their freedom. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 authorized a certain degree of 
cooperation in the atomic energy field with allied nations and regional 
defense organizations. Following the enactment of that legislation, 
we entered into agreements with the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Subsequently, an 
agreement was entered into with Australia. These agreements are 
still in effect with the exception of the original one with the United 
Kingdom which was replaced by a new agreement concluded on July 
3, 1958. 

In his testimony before this committee in the course of the open 
hearings on amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense stated that the Department had determined 
from experience that the limitations imposed by the law made it im- 
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possible for the United States to provide sufficient information and 
assistance to enable selected allies to achieve an operational capability 
with nuclear weapons. The Congress saw fit to enact amending legis- 
lation which removed these limitations but which prohibited the 
transmission of information and materials to improve the capability 
of any nation to develop, design, or fabricate nuclear weapons except 
under certain specified conditions. The agreements before your com- 
mittee have been designed to implement the purposes of the amended 
act of 1954 and at the same time to observe the limitations imposed 
by the act. 

The first agreement entered into under the revised act, as amended, 
was with the United Kingdom and was concluded July 3, 1958. We 
have before you today the first of the agreements with individual 
NATO countries to carry out the purposes and objectives of the amend- 
ment to the act. We also have the proposed agreement with Canada, 
which replaces the present agreement; a proposed agreement with 
France to provide enriched nuclear fuel for use in the development 
and operation of a land-based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion 
plant and a proposed amendment to the July 3, 1958, agreement with 
the United Kingdom. 

The agreements with Germany, Greece, the Netherlands, and Tur- 
key cover that portion of the field of cooperation and communication 
of atomic information and transfer of equipment authorized by sec- 
tions 91¢e(1) and 144b of the amended act. 

In the area of information the agreements cover the development 
of defense plans, the training of personnel, and the implementation 
of the defense against atomic weapons and other military application, 
not including military reactors, the evaluation of the capability of a 
potential enemy in the employment of atomic weapons and other mili- 
tary application of atomic energy and the development of delivery 
systems capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

In the area of equipment, the agreements provide that the United 
States, subject to terms and conditions mutually agreed upon by the 
United States and the nation concerned, will transfer nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data as such parts are 
jointly determined to be necessary for the purpose of improving that 
nation’s state of training and operational readiness. 

With respect to these four agreements, the cooperation provided 
for is an essential part of the implementation of the concept of a stock- 
pile of arms for the strengthening of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization defenses. Further, by carrying out these agreements, the 
United States will be enabled to cooperate effectively in mutual 
defense planning with these nations and training of the respective 
NATO forces in order to attain an effective state of operational readi- 
ness in the uses of nuclear weapons in their defense should it become 
necessary. 

The agreement with Canada is essentially the same as the agree- 
ments with the other NATO nations. In addition it provides for the 
research, development, and design of military reactors and the train- 
ing of personnel in the employment of such military reactors. For the 
most part, this cooperation continues and extends that originally 
undertaken with Canada through existing agreements. We believe 
the increased cooperation to be an essential step in advancing our 
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mutual interests, especially, the cause of North American defense as 
well as the defense of the free world. 

The agreement with France concerns the transfer of enriched 
uranium 235, nuclear fuel, for use in the development and operation 
of a land-based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant. We 
believe with the State Department that this cooperation is to our 
mutual benefit and we strongly support the State Department views 
that this agreement should go forward. 

The proposed amendment to the agreement with the United King- 
dom permits the additional cooperation beyond the agreement of 
July 3, 1958, envisaged within the limits of the act of 1954, as amended. 
It was recognized at the time of concluding the agreement last year 
that the cooperation as provided for in that amendment could not be 
adequately defined until further collaboration was possible and 
undertaken pursuant to that agreement. On the basis of these dis- 
cussions and collaboration since last August, it has become possible 
to develop the program of transfer of special nuclear materials, non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons, and nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving restricted data; all within the limits of the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

We believe that this proposed amendment together with the agree- 
ment for cooperation of July 3, 1958, constitutes a very real and useful 
framework for close collaboration with the United Kingdom in the 
field of military application of atomic energy. Further, the carrying 
out of the cooperation provided for will do much toward implementing 
the joint declaration of October 25, 1957, by the President and Prime 
Minister Macmillan which affirmed the principle of interdependence 
among the countries of the free world. 

Referring to agreements with Canada, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Turkey, and the Federal Republic of Germany, I should like to make 
three specific points. 

First: The matter of custody, control, and ownership of weapons 
which may be stockpiled in support of the armed forces of these 
nations which are committed to the defense of NATO. In the case 
of Canada, to the defense of the North American Continent. These 
stockpiles will be essentially ammunition depots under the full control 
of the United States. They will contain tactical or air defense atomic 
weapons suitable for delivery by the trained nuclear capable forces 
of the countries concerned and will be of such types and in such 
numbers as will enable those forces to carry out their NATO assigned 
defensive missions in the event of attack. These agreements do not 
provide in any way for the transfer of atomic weapons to any nation. 

Second: What is meant by nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
systems which may be transferred under these agreements? Non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems are those accessories for 
handling the weapons, for attaching weapons to delivery vehicles, 
and for monitoring and checking out the bomb or warhead to insure 
that it is in a safe and operating condition prior to actual use. Non- 
nuclear parts of the systems include the control mechanisms which 
are parts of aircraft or missile launching devices associated with the 
warhead; lugs, pylons, and other devices for attaching the missile or 
bomb to its carrier and the like. They do not include any part of 
the bomb or warhead itself. Since these items are components of 
the delivery system rather than of the warhead or bomb, it is desirable 
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that arrangements be made for their transfer by sale or under mili- 
tary assistance programs to the nation which provides or is provided 
the other parts of the system, thus making it unnecessary for these 
nations to establish special production facilities for the limited quan- 
tities involved. 

Senator ANDERSON. General, referring to your statement, you say— 


nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems are those accessories for handling 
the weapons, for attaching the weapons to delivery vehicles— 


that I go along with— 


and for monitoring and checking out the bomb or warhead to insure that it is in 
a safe and operating condition prior to actual use. 


I am just turning over in my mind the times that I have gone into the 
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laboratories and watched them do the monitoring and checking of the 
bomb. How are you going to do that without the possession of the 
' actual bomb? 
General Lorprr. You can do that without the possession of the 
J bomb. 
‘ Senator AnpERsSON. I don’t mean possession in the sense of actual 
ownership. I mean without having the bomb handy to go put the 
. various devices on which tell it is in a workable condition, particu- 
l larly in these days of what we call wooden bombs. 
. General Lorrr. The normal procedure in the training of personnel 
; in the handling of the checking out devices is to provide a dummy 
: bomb which has the internal circuitry of the bomb itself. It is a 
: dummy but it has internally the circuitry of a real bomb. It is elec- 
: tronic circuitry. The checkout involves the application of “go” or 
; “no-go”’ devices which are plugged in at certain spots, and from which 
you then read whether the circuitry is open or closed or in the correct 
; condition. It does not require training in the operation of the check- 
out equipment to have the actual bomb in your possession. 
Senator ANDERSON. I wanted to clear that up because you and I 
: have been in one room up on the Hill in the Southwest, where there 
is some checkout. In that particular room there is no bomb there. 
It is checking of a device that shows you how you can operate and 
1 how you can find out certain things. I wanted to establish that this 
‘ language meant that you would get gadgets of that nature and not 
: that you had to supply them with bombs to teach them to check out. 
; This does not contemplate the transfer of the actual weapon so that 
1 they can learn to use the checkout system. 
t General Loprr. That is correct, sir. 
Third: The information concerning nuclear weapons transferred to 
. these nations is limited to that necessary to enable his military forces 
“ to use the weapons, not to design or manufacture them. An artillery 
man does not need to know the formula for gunpowder or how to 
: make it in order to use an artillery shell effectively. He does need 
to know how to set a fuze and how to load and fire a projectile as well 
¥ as what it will do when it detonates. Information concerning our 
weapons to be furnished under these agreements must and will be 
. carefully and thoroughly screened to insure that it meets but does 
> not exceed the needs for training and operational employment, and 
f for defense against their use by an enemy. 24 . 
f Specifically, that except in the case of the United Kingdom, it 
a does not contribute materially to the ability of any of these nations 


to design or produce their own weapons. 
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As a final statement, I should like to point out that the scope of 
each of these agreements has been established by careful consideration 
of the areas in which mutual assistance is believed to be mutually 
beneficial. Further, we believe that the cooperation to be under- 
taken pursuant to these agreements under the authority of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security. 

This completes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Are there any further questions? 

Senator ANDERSON. Just one question, General. You heard some 
of the questions I asked Mr. White. Are there any comments that 
you would like to make with reference to that general line of question- 
ing. I don’t wish to go back and read the questions again to you. 
It was indicated at one point you might wish to comment on one of 
the points. If there is anything you would want to comment, would 
you go ahead at this time. 

General Loprr. I think not, Senator. 

Senator ANpERsON. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Our next witness is on behalf of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPHINE POMERANCE, WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Pomerance. I am Mrs. Joesphine Pomerance of Cos Cob, 
Conn., representing the U.S. Section of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. I am the mother of three children. 
For years I have been active in liaison work for a number of national 
organizations at the United Nations, specializing in disarmament. 
I have closely followed developments in this field, and therefore 
appreciate the opportunity to testify before this committee. 

The U.S. Section of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom at its annual meeting held June 16-21, 1959, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., adopted the following resolution opposing the distribution 
of nuclear weapons systems: 


The league * * * urges that the Senate and the House of Representatives use 
their power to prevent the pending transfer of nuclear weapons information and 
materials to West Germany, Greece, Turkey, the Netherlands, France, Canada, 
and Great Britain. Ata time when our Government is negotiating on high levels 
for the ending of nuclear tests and the settlement of those political differences 
which have brought the great powers to a precarious balance of terror, it is most 
inappropriate that we should allow the distribution of nuclear weapons to a wider 
circle of nations. Even in the absence of hostilities, the three nuclear powers, 
who hold the means of global destruction, have already contaminated the air, the 
earth, and its waters with lethal byproducts of testing, and placed in jeopardy all 
the people in the world. 

It is our firm conviction that the effects of these proposed transfer agreements 
would be to increase rather than diminish the danger of war. The world cannot 
be expected to believe in the sincerity of our Government’s negotiations for peace 
while we allow the potential for nuclear warfare to be put into the hands of more 
and more countries. 


The league holds that the basic question which Congress must an- 
swer in determining whether or not to approve these agreements 18: 
What constitutes a wise foreign policy in the nuclear age? We believe 
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that the President gave the clue to a wise policy for these times when 
he said: 


With the advent of nuclear weapons there is no alternative to peace. 


But what is peace and how can it be maintained? Surely not by 
scattering nuclear capability throughout the world. This process 
once begun, it will be practically impossible to limit its spread. There 
is already evidence that the U.S.S.R. will respond to the proposed 
action of our Government by arming her satellites with nuclear 
weapons, too. 

Another basic objection to these agreements is that they are incon- 
sistent with our country’s support of the United Nations. Is it not 
time that we stopped giving mere lip service to the U.N. Charter and 
treating it as a package of dreams? The United Nations can be 
effective if the nations of the world make it so. But, with these 
agreements, we are undercutting the purpose for which the United 
Nations was founded, “‘to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war,”’ and its consequent responsibility “to establish a system for 
the regulation of armaments.” 

We don’t have to be told that nuclear war can mean world conflagra- 
tion. We know it. The members of this committee who have fol- 
lowed the recent hearings on Environmental and Biological Effects of 
a Nuclear War are well aware of the frightful possibilities. Are we so 
hardened, or so lacking in imagination, that we can read these reports 
and yet continue on a course that will only aggravate existing tensions 
and thus prevent the military disengagement which must precede 
substantial steps toward disarmament? West Germany is one of the 
seven countries advancing toward nuclear armament under these 
agreements. This makes a constructive solution of the German crisis 
progressively more difficult. 

Are the crimes of the Third Reich forgotten? Can this Congress 
take the responsibility for giving nuclear weapons to be used by officers, 
many of whom were formerly of the Nazi Army and to the same 
nation where Hitler initiated the last World War and perpetrated the 
mass slaughter of Germans, Russians, and Jews? My uncle, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury under President Roosevelt, 
was thinking along the same lines that many experts are today when 
he advocated a Germany of agriculture and light industry. Our 
league believes as do many authorities that the disarmament of 
Germany under the U.N. is still essential if war between East and 
West is to be avoided. 

Small wonder that in the eyes of many countries our Government 
appears to be embracing an aggressive policy just short of war itself. 

At the present time the NATO allies are not being given control of 
nuclear weapons, but this next step appears to be only a matter of 
time. The New York Times of June 20 reports that— 
military circles in the Pentagon have become conciliatory to the idea of reducing 
full U.S. control over such weapons. 

It appears this shift in policy may be an attempt to appease the 

French, who, because they are excluded from the nuclear club, are 

protesting their loss of prestige and defense ability. Whatever the 

cause, such a decision would result in giving complete freedom to use 

the weapons, for whatever purpose the allies should wish. If Congress 

approves these agreements, we believe that the chances will be greatly 
42947597 
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increased of a local border dispute flaring into a nuclear Ammageddon, 
for there will be more nations having bombs for use in such conflicts. 
And who can be sure that revolutionaries or irresponsible groups, 
suddenly seizing power, will feel morally responsible not to use the 
weapons. Is this committee prepared to be responsible for such 
eventualities? 

Moreover, should Congress approve these agreements, the chances 
of nuclear attack, either by accident or decision, are multiplied in an 
approximate ratio to the number of countries possessing nuclear 
weapons. The more who have atomic secrets, the harder it will be 
to control the bomb and the greater the possibility of mistakes. To 
quote Senator Humphrey 


Mental illness and emotional instability are characteristic of our times. Men 
who are in the very sensitive, highly important service of our country are under 
terrific strain * * * the more we promote the expansion of nuclear technology 
along with guided missiles, the more we shall have to rely upon the individual 
officer at a control post always being mentally stable * * * who will never do 
anything which will jeopardize the peace of the world. 

But is it safe to assume that no one will ever make a mistake; that 
human beings will suddenly become infallible? 

Isn’t it possible that, as weapons become more automatically 
controlled by electronic systems, a misplaced finger on a single button 
could spell the beginning of the end for all of us? As was brought out 
in a statement in the United Nations Security Council debate on 
measures to prevent surprise attack last summer, a flock of geese 
could, under certain conditions, be mistaken for incoming missiles 
and retaliatory measures initiated before the error was discovered. 
Once missiles start on their way they can’t be brought back. The 
House Committee on Science and Astronautics warned last December 
that the nations of the world could be obliterated by accidental war 
unless steps were taken to establish international regulations for 
space launchings. There is a risk, the report warned, that a satellite 
whose launching had not been announced could be wrongly identified 
as an incoming missile; defensive war and the destruction of popula- 
tions would thereupon be initiated—merely through an accident. 
What an ironic way for the world to end. What an epitaph we can 
look forward to. ‘‘Here lies the Earth. Died of an accident.” 

Gentlemen, it seems to our organization that this Congress cannot 
place the American people in such jeopardy. It seems to us that if 
our Government puts these agreements into effect, they will have 
sacrificed rational conduct to fear. They will have yielded to a form 
of mass psychosis in which security is sought in a cloud of missiles 
and more missiles. 

High officials, both in the United States and U.S.S.R. are aware 
that to contemplate a nuclear war would be the height of absurdity. 
But they still talk of war and give it fancy scientific sounding labels 
like preemptive, preventive, and so on. But this is nonsense. Al- 
ready in Great Britain, a member of the nuclear club, war is being 
recognized as the insanity that it is. Official groups are urging the 
Government to join with nonnuclear powers in an international agree- 
ment to renounce the manufacture, ownership, and use of nuclear 
weapons, since any effective defense is impossible. 

In addition, 18 leading German scientists have issued a declaration 
protesting the nuclear arming of West Germany and large sections of 
the German populace have voted against the nuclear armament plan. 
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Here in the United States and throughout the world as the arms 
race gains momentum, women are increasingly concerned. The 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom represents 
women in over 40 countries, and like the women in other organiza- 
tions, we have seen our teenagers haunted by fearful uncertainty of 
what the future holds, unable to plan their lives, fatalistic about the 
possibility of another war. What kind of parents are we to endanger 
the health, and the life of our children and the world’s children? The 
league believes that parents are equally concerned in every nation of 
the world. 

One has only to listen to the United Nations debate to hear this 
concern expressed by countries large and small. It is a common fear 
that unites us. 

For example, the delegate from Australia voiced this common fear 
when he said last fall: 


It is necessary to reach agreement while nuclear weapons are still confined 
to three powers. The more powers that have nuclear weapons * * * the harder 
it will be to control their use. We can hope to reach agreement while only the 
present three powers possess this capacity * * * But the chances of securing 
enforceable agreement diminish as further countries enter the field. The likelihood 
of such an increase in the number of nuclear powers will increase as knowledge 
becomes more widespread and as these dreadful weapons become cheaper and 
easier to make. 

Many of the neutral and smaller nations in the United Nations 
heartily endorsed the speech of the delegate from Ireland in the 
General Assembly last fall. He said: 

The difficulty of keeping war in check will increase with every addition to the 
number of nuclear powers. I would appeal to them (the nuclear powers) in God’s 
name not to spread these weapons around the world. 

As a consequence, the Political Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly at the last session adopted a statement— 
that the danger row exists that an increase in the number of states possessing 
nuclear weapons may occur, aggravating international tension and the difficulty 
in maintaining world peace and thus rendering more difficult the attainment of a 
general disarmament agreement. 

Probably the delegate from El Salvador summed up the whole 
problem better than any of us could: He said: 

A formidable danger, unfortunately, hangs over mankind. We wonder anxiously 
how conscious the statesmen of the more powerful nations are of their responsi- 
bility, not merely at the bar of history, but to the divine will which created the 


world, and whether they can sentence innocent people to extermination and force 
on them the consequences of rivalries which can and must be ended. 


Senator Pastore. Thank you very much, Mrs. Pomerance. I 
merely want to say that I share with you your apprehension, and I 
think all of us do, of the terrors involved. I don’t think the U.S. Gov- 
emment is negotiating these agreements with any sense of glee. The 
President of the United States under the law has assured the Congress 
that this is being done for the security of our great Nation and the 
protection of our people. He must certify to the Congress that this 
inno way jeopardizes or creates an unreasonable risk of our security. 
I think all of us agree that we have been trying to bring about des- 
perately an agreement. We don’t want to see the spread of nuclear 
weapons. ‘This does not involve the transfer of nuclear weapons. 
This merely means the transfer of nonnuclear parts in order to put 
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our allies in readiness should an act—and God forbid that it ever 
happen—which would call for the defense of the free world. 

General Loper, and representatives of the State Department, have 
made it abundantly clear that they realize the risks involved, and 
the fact that this is an act of necessity brought about by a develop- 
ment of affairs. We have been trying desperately at Geneva through 
the conference held by the Ministers. I stood up one night to hear 
Secretary Herter, and I hope you heard him, too, how hard he tried 
and how futile it is. 

We are in this cooperative effort of defense of allied nations in 
NATO and the question arises, What do you do in the case of an 
event or eventuality? Do you allow them to move on with arma- 
ments that are inadequate in order not to render the proper amount 
or quality of defense that might be necessary? 

Those are hard questions. I know how you feel about it as a 
mother. I know how we all feel about it as fathers. We all hope 
and pray that this will not be necessary. You heard the representa- 
tive of the State Department. You heard the representative of the 
Defense Department. They are not men who are for violence. They 
are men of peace. They labor and spend many sleepless nights worry- 
ing over these great problems. 

I share with you all the alarm that you experience and I hope the 
day will come when much of this will be unnecessary, as I have said 
before. For the time being we want to thank you for your sincerit 
and your honesty of purpose to come here and accentuate the Cea 
involved. 

Mrs. PomERANCE. I would like to enter into the record the state- 
ment of the 18 German atomic scientists. 

Senator Pastorr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


[From I. F. Stone’s Weekly, Apr. 29, 1957] 


GERMANY’s 18 Leapina Atomic ScIENTISTS REFUSE To Work oN NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


The plan for the atomic arming of the Bundeswehr fill the undersigned atomic 
scientists with deep sorrow. Some of them indicated their misgivings several 
months ago to the responsible Minister. Now the question is being generally 
debated. The undersigned therefore feel themselves obliged to call attention 
publicly to certain facts the experts know but of which the public does not yet 
seem sufficiently informed: 

1. Tactical atomic weapons have the same destructive power as normal atomic 
bombs. They are described as tactical in order to express the idea that they are 
to be used not only against human settlements but against ground troops. Every 
single tactical atom bomb or shell has an effect similar to that of the first atom 
bomb, which destroyed Hiroshima. Because the tactical atom bombs are avail- 
able today in great numbers, their total destructive effect would be much greater. 
These bombs are called small only in comparison with the strategic bombs devel- 
oped since, above all the hydrogen bomb. 

2. No physical limits are known to the possibility of increasing the destructive 
effects of strategic atomic weapons. Today one tactical atom bomb can destroy 
a small city. But one hydrogen bomb can render a region as big as the Ruhr 
uninhabitable for some time. Through the diffusion of radioactivity, one could 
today with hydrogen bombs in all likelihood destroy the population of the West 
German Republic. We know no possible technique for protecting large masses 
of population from this peril. 

We know how difficult it is to draw political conclusions from these facts. 
Some will try to deny us the right to do so, since we are not engaged in politics. 
But our profession, which is devoted to pure science and its development and 
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through which we influence many younger men, imposes on us responsibility for 
the possible consequences. On this account these are political questions on 
which we cannot keep silent. 

We recognize that the Western World today is defending freedom against com- 
munism. We do not deny that mutual fear of hydrogen bombs makes a vital 
contribution to the preservation of peace in the world and of freedom in part of 
it. We believe however that reliance for long on this way of securing peace and 
freedom is treacherous (unzuverlassig) and we believe the peril, in case it fails, is 
deadly. 

We feel no competence to make concrete proposals for the political considera- 
tion of the great powers. We believe, however, that a small country like the 
West German Republic best protects itself and promotes world peace if it expressly 
and freely renounces possession of atomic weapons of every kind. In any event 
none of the undersigned are ready to take any part in any way in the manufacture, 
testing, or use of atomic weapons. 

At the same time we emphasize that it is extremely important to advance the 
peaceful application of atomic energy by all means and we will cooperate in this 
task as heretofore. 


(Signed) Profs. Fritz Bopp, Max Born, Rudolf Fleischmann, 
Walther Gerlach, Otto Hahn, Otto Haxel, Werner Heisenberg, 
Hans Kopfermann, Max von Laue, Heinz Maier-Leibnitz, Josef 
Mattauch, Friedrich-Adolf Paneth, Wolfgang Paul, Wolfgang 
Riezler, Fritz Strassmann, Wilhelm Walcher, Carl Friedrich von 
Weizsacker, and Karl Wirtz. 


Representative DurHAm. It is very encouraging to have the mothers 
of the country come here before the Congress. I think you have 
appeared before us before in the other committee in the last few years 
when we have been facing world situations like we face today, with 
the concern that we all have. Being a father of 5 children, and the 
grandfather of 11 grandchildren, I feel as deep concern as youdo. We 
all have to share that. How many members do you have now in your 
League for Peace and Freedom? 

Mrs. PomERANCE. I will ask the legislative secretary to answer that. 
Mrs. Annalee Stewart, legislative secretary of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 

Mrs. Stewart. Our office is here at Washington, 214 Second Street 
NE. Our organization is not a mass movement in terms of numbers, 
because we demand a great deal of our members in terms of thinking 
through problems and working on issues and being willing to pioneer 
on questions when they are unpopular and controversial and living 
long enough to see them much more accepted. 

Our administrative office in Philadelphia has charge of the records. 
I would say that our membership is under 6,000 in this country. In 
a number of sections in Europe there are much larger numbers. We 
have members and sections in something over 40 countries, including 
all the Scandinavian countries, many of the European, Great Britain, 
Japan. Our newest branch isin Ghana. We have a section in India. 
Madame Pandit is the honorary chairman. We have a section in 
Israel. We are going to have an international congress in Stockholm 
this year, which we have every 3 years, which will bring women 
together from all over the world to discuss these questions. The 
question we are discussing today is one in which our members have 
a tremendous interest. We would say, to answer Senator Pastore, 
that we realize that both the State Department and Defense Depart- 
ment, and you, as members of the committee, are certainly workin 
to try to bring what you consider security to our country. e woul 
question the term “security”? when it is based on a spread of nuclear 
weapons. It has already been indicated in some of the questions 
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asked, especially by Senator Anderson, what might happen if these 
countries really got the hydrogen warheads and they were used. 

We feel that much more effort should be put on getting negotiations 
for ending all tests and working for general disarmament. 

Senator Pasrore. Don’t you think we have tried? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes; but I think this is the area where we should 
continue working much more vigorously. 

Senator Pastore. I quite agree. 

Mrs. Stewart. During this time it is not a period when we should 
at the same time add to the possible prevention of agreements by 
spreading the nuclear information and materials. We think that 
increases the problem, rather than helps it. 

Senator Pastors. Does your organization believe in the concept 
of NATO 

Mrs. Stewart. No, we were the first organization, I think, to 
speak out against military alliances. 

Senator Pastors. You are at least being consistent. On the other 
hand, if you do believe in the concept of NATO and the partnership 
of the allied nations of the world to pool their military strength for 
defense purposes in the event of a Russian assault or a communistic 
assault, then you have to accept the concept that if you are going to 
have that partnership, vou have to have it at the optimum strength. 
We realize under the law you cannot transfer an atomic weapon. 
Nothing is so intended under these agreements. All you are trans- 
ferring here is the nonnuclear part in order to train your allies in the 
event—God forbid—these weapons should be used. They can give 
you the optimum cooperation and partnership by being able to use 
them. Otherwise, they will be placed in a position of disadvantage. 
If you don’t believe in NATO, I can understand how you would not 
believe in this. If you believe in NATO in order to enhance the 
defense of the free world, then you would have to believe in this 
concept that these people have to be placed in a position of training 
which is equivalent to your own in order to give you the maximum 
cooperation. 

Mrs. Pomerance. We really question the validity of a continued 
policy of deterrence. We think deterrence has never prevented a 
war if it is carried on too long. Right now there is the greatest 
chance that the war could break out by accident or by other reasons 
that I mentioned. 

Senator Pastore. We have the final word and that was brought 
out by the question I asked of General Loper. We determine what 
is going to be transferred, when, why, and how. 

Mrs. Pomerance. Senator Anderson quoted the article in the 
New York Times of June 20 

Senator Pastore. I don’t care about the New York Times. All 
I can do is read the bilateral agreement and take the word of the men 
who negotiated the agreement and represent the decisions that ought 
to be made. I know a lot of peo le write a lot of stories. As & 
matter of fact, not all of us on this dais are in accord on all fours with 
everything that comes before this committee. But certainly we can 
be persuaded by somebody else’s judgment. You must look at the 
agreements. The agreements are in the Congressional Record. We 
are the ones who decide if nuclear parts are going to be transferred, 
and when and under what conditions. All of this has to be done 
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after we have been assured by the President of the United States that 
this will promote the defense of the free world. 

Mrs. Stewart. May I answer the question you put to us about the 
organization because I would like to make it a little clearer. You were 
quite right, Senator, we did oppose NATO because we believe in inter- 
national cooperation at the political and economic levels. We believe 
that military alliances tend to increase rather than diminish tension. 
We believe it is not in the true spirit of the United Nations Charter to 
arm member states in the U.N. We believed that there ought to be 
more first steps toward a disengagement and general disarmament. 

Also, we would like to question vou, Senator Pastore and Represent- 
ative Durham, on the followup of giving the information and know- 
how even though the United States at present keeps in its control the 
use of the warhead instead of giving it to the country. Isn’t it running 
a great risk that, in a few years, countries who receive the materials 
and have the training and have these weapons installed are going to 
turn to us and say, “You took us so far. Now let us go further.”’ 
It seems to me this is the situation in which—I remember a German 
scientist saying to me, and to some of you, that in the end you are 
going to have that question to face. 

Senator PastorrE. We have to weigh that risk against the risk of 
letting our guard down and making ourselves easy prey for an assault 
on the part of the Soviet Union. I realize there is a risk involved, 
but you have to weigh one against the other. 

Mrs. PomerANcCE. Don’t you think we and the Soviet Union have 
a mutual interest in getting rid of these armaments? Don’t you think 
the Soviets—although they have a brutal dictatorship—are humans 
also and just as scared of nuclear war as we are? 

Senator Pastors. I don’t know what to believe. I know if the 
Russians were of sincere heart, within 24 hours the tensions of the 
world could be brought to rest. We have tried and tried and tried. 
We have never been successful. 

Mrs. Pomerance. We are approaching success in Geneva in the 
test ban talks. 

Senator Pastors. Do you think so? 

Mrs. Pomerance. Many State. Department officials believe so. 
Also Ambassador Wadsworth, who briefed us at the United Nations. 

Senator Pastore. You wait until he comes back. 

Are there any further questions. I say that as courteously as I can. 

Mrs. Stewart. May I say that we do not believe in totalitarian 
forms of government whether they are to the right or left. We don’t 
believe that the way you stop the spread of those systems is to atom 
bomb the people under those systems. We believe there is a better 
way and we covet for the United States more initiative in the direction 
of bringing life and not death. That is why we don’t wish to have the 
spread of these weapons to other countries because we think that 
multiplies the problem. 

Senator Pastors. I repeat again. I admire and respect the sin- 
cerity and honesty of your purpose, and I do not question it for 1 
minute. On the other kant I must give knowledge to the fact that 
it is an acknowledgment of gratitude that we have men who keep us 
going and alert in order to make sure that we can live at peace. 

Mrs. Stewart. I suppose we have an honest difference of what 
amounts to security in a thermonuclear age. 
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Senator Pasrorn. That is right. 

Mrs. Stewart. We say it is based on lifting the burdens of arms 
in the world so that the resource of the world and the energies of our 
youth can be used to face the real war on hunger, poverty, ignorance, 
and disease. We would like, instead, to have the money going into 
this kind of program proposed by your committee today to be used 
to help in this other direction. We think in that way America would 
really help to bring in a new era. 

Senator Pastors. I agree with you, but it is too bad we can’t do it, 

Mrs. Stewart. Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Pastore. Our next witness is Miss Ruth Neuendorffer. 
How long do you expect to be? LIunderstand you have no manuscript, 


STATEMENT OF RUTH NEUENDORFFER 


Miss. NevENDORFFER. No. [had not realized that one should have 
a@ manuscript ahead of time. I am here strictly as an individual. I 
have a lot of experience and I think you will be interested. 

Senator Pastors. I am not questioning this at all. I am merely 
trying to gage the time and convenience of the committee. 

Miss. NEUENDORFFER. Would 15 minutes be all right? 

Senator Pastore. That is fine. Do you want any of your asso- 
ciates to sit with you? 

Miss NevENDORFFER. No, I think I am all right. 

I am Ruth Neuendorffer of North Tarrytown, N.Y. It was my 
good fortune to have visited Germany and Europe in 1937, 1950, 
almost 2 years, 1952 to 1954, and again in 1956. The sharing of 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems with the Federal Republic 
of Germany is the question I wish to speak to today. 

I appreciate being able to express my learnings about the German 
scene here. From experience in and study of the German scene in 
the last 9 years, I see another possible answer for the German situa- 
tion which our country should try to achieve if we keep the goal of 
a free and peaceful world in mind. This other approach would elimi- 
nate the necessity for sharing parts of atomic weapons systems with 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

What is the German situation? In order to understand the German 
situation we must have imagination and thought. If you look at this 
little map, you will see that Germany is really caught right in the 
middle between the East and the West, and that is why she is 80 
terribly important. We should try and put ourselves in the place of 
people of good will in Germany. Because of the last war, most of 
the Germans want no more war. Every person suffered personal loss. 
Many lost their families. Buildings and material possessions were 
lost, and there was a great inner ive after the war. The Church 
Peace Union study on March 6 has this to say: 

A hundred representative parliamentarians in West Germany were consulted 
and two interesting facts were revealed. First, it appeared that there was vir- 
tually no sympathy for reviving West German great power status. Second, 7 
out of 10 members of the Bundestag said that reunification was the most impor- 
tant political issue today, though Adenauer always put it second in importance 
to the successful integration of West Germany with Europe. It was true that 
many West Germans preferred to keep the issue on ice for there were serious 
disadvantages to reunification: the expense of lifting East Germany to the present 


level of the Federal Republic; and the ill effects reunification might have on 
Germany’s relation to West Europe. 
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Der Spiegel, in the German situation, is a magazine like Life. 
When I was in Europe on New Year’s Eve, in 1953 or 1954, there 
was a radio interview, and the editor of Der Spiegel was asked what 
were his three wishes. He said, “German unity, German unity, and 
German unity.” The feeling for unification of the country is in the 
hearts and minds of the people and that must be recoginzed. There 
is a conflict between the desire for unification and the present NATO 
strategy, because the people realize more and more that one cannot 
have rearmament of East or West Germany and unification of the 
country. 

Freedom is a terribly important thing for West Germany and for 
Berlin. I hope all you gentlemen have visited or will visit Berlin. 
When one goes from the west part to the Communist part, the question 
of freedom is very very clear. When the Korean war began and West 
German rearmament was being considered, Dr. Gustav Heinemann, 
now in the Bundestag, was in Adenauer’s cabinet and forced to resign. 
He saw the incompatibility of the ideas of rearmament and German 
reunification and spoke out against rearmament back then. 

About 1953, | heard Dr. Heinemann make a speech in which he 
said that the Germans are like lettuce. They either develop heads 
or they shoot. In German that is particularly funny. 

The whole question, ‘‘What do the thinking German people today 
think?” is crucial. I worked up an analysis in 1955 which I would like 
to share with you. I have a letter from Senator Flanders, Republican 
of Vermont in those days, who considered this a good analysis. I 
think it bears today, too. 

Senator Pasrorr. Do you want us to have that? 

Miss NevuENDORFFER. I would be delighted to give it to you. 

Senator Pastore. We will incorporate it by reference and put it 
in our files. 

(The document was incorporated by reference.) 

Miss NevenporFFrer. May I read the last part of it? 

One might dare to hope that a policy resulting in a unified, free, unarmed 
Germany would be an important milestone to contradict the adage that ‘‘The 
only thing we learn from history is that we don’t learn from history.” 

In 1950 a social psychological analysis resulted from my experience 
in Germany: The great creative potential in Germany is due to three 
main points, the geographical, political location, the fact that such a 
high percent of the people went through serious personal crises as a 
result of the situation, and out of this great number of people who had 
a personal crisis, a small percent has been pushed in a creative direc- 
tion. Sorokin, Harvard sociologist, has a book on ‘‘Man and Society 
in Crisis and Calamity,’ and it did seem to me that if only these indi- 
viduals who had been pushed creatively could come together through 
the group process, a group of lesser Ghandis could develop organic to 
the German situation. These creative people, who would act increas- 
ingly on love and good will in the social, economic, and political sphere, 
could help Germany create for the good of mankind and the good of 
the world in the future in contrast to the past badness that has 
happened. 

When we think of West Germany today, we are all interested in a 
developing united Europe. . 

This magazine, Simplicissimus, which is a modern New Yorker in 
the German scene, had a joke in the front. You see the figure of 
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Germania, Germany, full of worms, and someone is putting shining 
armor on her. The translation says: 

There are a lot of worms in her, but under this shining armor she will look quite 
appetizing again. 

You can see that the Germans themselves don’t feel so good about 
this arming situation. 

The Social Democratic Party and other people have a very live 
organization called the Organization Against Atomic Death, which I 
am afraid enough Americans don’t realize is a mass movement against 
accepting the atomic weapons or any aspects of them in West Ger- 
many. The city of Dortmurd at the beginning of the year had a 
demonstration. The headline in the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 20, 1959, read: 

A NATO missile base is barred by Ruhr city. 


Imagine a whole city rejecting a missile base. It does not make 
sense to have these missiles so close to the Iron Curtain. 

Mrs. Pomerance happily mentioned that 18 German scientists had 
issued a statement refusing to take part in any way in the production, 
testing or use in warfare of atomic weapons. ‘There is German leader- 
ship on the question of refusing to be a part of a future war. There 
has been interest among the intellectuals in the Rapacki plan which 
has been presented by Mr. Adam Rapacki of Poland and revised last 
November. The intellectuals in Germany are working to understand 
the possibilities of this. 

The U.S. News & World Report wrote in the March 9 issue: 

In Bonn, there is an undercover fight among Chancellor Adenauer’s aides over 
how to rearm West Germans. Defense officials want to revive German aircraft 


industry, let Germans make their own planes. Other aids of Adenauer balk at 
this, fear any hint of the comeback of German militarism. 


The Germans of good will do not trust their own countrymen. A 
minister who was here in the United States last summer, whom I saw 
in Chicago at a conference, wrote this letter. Part of this letter in 
translation from a little German newspaper, reads: 


President Eisenhower holds the policy which would demilitarize and neutralize 
Germany is unworkable. His country is nevertheless prepared to assure that 
German militarism will not again be revived. How comforting. Is it possible 
for Mr. Eisenhower to give similar assurances that smallpox will not again break 
out in Heidelberg, or there will be no rainy weather during the summer vacation? 

You see, German people of good will are not certain that the present 
military efforts are going to bring out the best in their own society. 

I must mention a wonderful place where I got a great deal of under- 
standing, and I think people of good will in America will want to know 
about it. This is an international peace education center in Biicke- 
burg, West Germany, and Pastor Wilhelm Mensching, who is founder 
and organizer of the place, was proposed for the Nobel Peace Prize by 
the American Friends Service Committee a few years ago. He did 
not get it. 

This is a very, very important international center where Americans 
who really want to understand what Germany is and what its good 
potential is can visit and learn a great deal. In the early fifties there 
was a realization that the pacifist position was politically strategic 
from a German viewpoint if unity of the country was desired, with 
a peaceful Germany, and freedom and peace for the world. There 
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was a small political party in 1953 which did not get enough votes to 
continue, but quite a few people from this party are now active in the 
Social Democratic Party and always have worked against rearmament 
of Germany. ‘ 

When I was in Europe I did 9 great deal of reading and I came across 
the books of Mr. James P. Warburg. I would like to call his writings 
to everybody’s attention, Sect feel he sincerely is trying to tell 
Americans witb imagination the true situation and how to remedy it. 
I felt the same way when I heard Mr. Kennan lecture a year ago 
November and December on the radio rebroadcasts from England. 
The ones on Germany were telling the truth, and that is why they 
had such a great response in Germany and England. These lectures 
are in his book, ‘‘Russia, the Atom, and the West.” 

The German situation should be considered in a larger context. 
In 1953 there was the uprising in East Berlin and other parts of the 
German Democratic Republic. There were the Poland upheavals and 
the Hungarian revolution of 1956. If we want the Soviet Union mili- 
tary to move back, we will logically have to change western military 

olicy. 
; A edtleh Sunday New York Times magazine had an article on the 
West German political cabarets. A repetition of one of the jokes 
from memory is that one man said to another, “Have you heard the 
maxim, ‘Speak about unification but don’t think about it’?” ‘Who 
said it? Plato.” He said, “No, NATO.” 

That is the contradiction between the military situation and their 
deep desire for unification. Im the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 4 of this year—I was fortunate enough to have a letter—and 
I think it summarizes this situation: 


Does not the present international situation with a probable summit meeting 
offer the opportunity to introduce, at least for consideration, ideas which might 
lead to freedom for Hungary without war? 

According to Walter Lippmann— 


the Atlantic of May 1958— 


some application of military disengagement of both Soviet and Western military 
forces in Europe is necessary in order to achieve any kind of independence in the 
East European states. 

Could not military disengagement be combined with voluntary United Nations 
inspected disarmament in central and Eastern Europe? Would not this be on 
the way to freeing Hungary and uniting Germany in freedom, both of which 
have been stated goals of U.S. policy? Such actions would be in tune with the 
will of people most directly involved and on the way toward effective arms control 
in the world. 

Since, in this nuclear age, any war in Europe will not be a war of liberation 
but a war of annihilation, Americans with a concern for the freedom of Hungary 
and for peace should work to make sure that American foreign policy is in the 
direction indicated above. 


Ideas such as this and the opportunity for considering Berlin in 
the larger context were in Life magazine of December 15, 1958, and 
I have here for introduction a very fine editorial by Rev. Donald 
Harrington of the Community Church in New York City, on “Dis- 
armament Approach,” which gives basically these same ideas from 
April 1957. 

Senator Pastore. The article may be inserted in the record. 

(The article referred to follows:) 
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DISARMAMENT .\PPROACH 


I wonder if the time hasn’t come for a new approach to the disarmament prob- 
lem. 

We have proposed total disarmament all the way back to national militia, but 
the world was unready for anything so drastic. We have tried partial reductions 
of certain types of forces, but found this method both ineffective and dangerous, 
Perhaps there is now a chance for a third attempt, halfway between the others: 
total disarmament but in a limited area where disarmament may serve the present 
interests of both of the great power systems. 

Central and Eastern Europe, including Germany, Austria, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and perhaps Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania, 
constitute such an area. Should we not now try diligently to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union and under the auspices of the United Nations an agreement that 
would provide for— 

1. The reuniting of Eastern and Western Germany with free elections, perma- 
nent disarmament supervised and enforced by a United Nations police force, a 
final settlement of the German eastern frontier, and the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Germany; 

2. Free elections and U.N.-policed and enforced permanent disarmament in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Yugoslavia. 

Advantages would accrue to everyone in such a settlement: 

1. It would place a demilitarized, neutral, buffer zone between the huge military 
systems of the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 

2. The neutrality of the area would be guaranteed and enforced by the United 
police force which would arrest anyone in the area making or importing forbidden 
arms, and would guarantee the territorial integrity of each state of the area by 
insuring the involvement of the whole United Nations in event of any agression 
from outside. 

3. It would permit the reunification of Germany without endangering the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, Germany is very eager for reunion and very reluctant to 
rearm. 

4. It would permit Soviet withdrawal from rebellious satellites, taking back the 
arms she gave them which now, in event of war, would be turned against her, 
proving a liability instead of an asset. It would permit U.N.-supervised free 
elections in these countries. 

5. It would permit a withdrawal of a major part of our American forces from 
Europe, with just enough left to insure American involvement and massive 
retalitory capacity in event the Soviets broke faith and attacked. 

6. Most important of all, it would provide an opportunity to try out U.N. 
inspection and policing of total disarmament in a limited area without requiring 
the immediate disarmament of the great powers. 

7. If such a settlement could be reached, and such United Nations-enforced 
disarmament were to prove successful, we may imagine how the freedom from the 
terrible economic burdens of armament of these countries would become the envy 
of all their neighbors, who might then also apply for such U.N. protection. Ulti- 
mately the great powers themselves, reassured by the success of the United Na- 
tions in the smaller area, undoubtedly would be willing to submit to the same 
system of international security for themselves.—D.H. 


Miss NEUVENDORFFER. Such an approach as I have been trying to 
present in these few minutes I urge your committee to consider, and 
if this could be considered, then the logical result would be that there 
could be no sharing of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
with West Germany. 

I appreciate being here. 

Senator Pastorr. Thank you very much for coming. That con- 
cludes our list of witnesses. Are there any questions? 

Representative DurHam. I have just one. IJ know you are appear- 
ing here and representing yourself. 

Miss NEvENDORFFER. Yes. 

Representative DurHam. You do not belong to any organization. 

Miss NevenporrFrer. I belong to different organizations of good 
will, but my own experience could not be organizationally presented. 
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Representative DurHAamM. Do you mind giving the committee your 
background? 

Miss NeveNDoRFFER. Happily. I was educated in North Tarry- 
town and the University of Chicago, where I majored in sociology. 
I have a master’s degree in the teaching of social studies from Teachers 
College, Columbia. I taught 2 years in Alabama and 2 years in 
Virginia. I was a group worker with the YWCA 3 years in Spring- 
field, Ohio. I was 1 year with the Federal Public Housing Authority 
outside of Detroit, Mich. I was 2 years in Europe. I am home 
now. My father was always interested in international relations and 
that, plus my education, stimulated my own personal study. 

Representative Dunnam. Was your father born in the State of 
New York? 

Miss NevENDORFFER. Yes, be was born in New York City. My 
grandparents on my father’s side came from Germany and having a 
German name, and looking the way I do, I was able to make very 
good contact with the people in Germany. 

Representative DurnaAmM. I notice your statement all the way 
through seemed to be more concerned with Germany than any other 
part of Western Europe. 

Miss NEUENDORFFER. Yes. It was Germany I concentrated on and 
really tried to understand. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you. That concludes our list of witnesses 
today. We will recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

(Thereupon at 3:45 p.m., Wednesday, July 1, 1959, a recess was 
taken until Thursday, July 2, 1959, at 2 p.m.) 








AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION FOR MUTUAL 
DEFENSE PURPOSES 


THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1959 


CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED SrarTEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION, 
Joint ComMITTEE ON Atomic ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p.m., pursuant to recess, in room P-63, 
the Capitol, Senator John O. Pastore (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Pastore; Representatives Price and Aspinall. 

Also present: James T. Ramey, executive director; George F. 
Murphy, Jr., professional staff member. 

Senator Pastore. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Clarence Pickett, of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

Mr. Pickett, if you will kindly take your seat. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE E. PICKETT, ON BEHALF OF THE 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Clarence E. Pickett. I am executive secretary emeritus 
of the American Friends Service Committee. I am appearing today 
on behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, an 
organization which works on many aspects of foreign and domestic 
policy, but does not claim to speak for all Friends—Quakers—because 
each Friend cherishes the right to his own religious and _ political 
opinions. 

I speak in opposition to the seven pending agreements to transfer 
various kinds of nuclear weapons information and material to seven 
countries—West Germany, Greece, Turkey, the Netherlands, France, 
Canada, and Great Britain. 

Friends have played some part in attempting to help repair some 
of the ravages of two World Wars in Europe. Yet the suffering, the 
destruction, and the death which those catastrophes inflicted upon 
men, women, and children, seem almost inconsequential compared 
with the possible effects of a nuclear war as described just last week 
by the Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, chaired by Mr. Holifield. 

We feel we must protest against the policy embodied in these 
agreements. Spreading the terrible knowledge of how to use nuclear 
Weapons more and more widely around the world moves us in the. 
direction of a third world war, this time a nuclear war, rather than 
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toward the control and elimination of these awful weapons of destruc- 
tion. 





















INITIATING 





A DANGEROUS POLICY 





We recognize that with regard to the agreements with West Ger- 
many, Greece, Turkey, Canada, and the Netherlands, the materials 
proposed to be transferred are nonnuclear parts of atomic w eapons 
systems, not the nuclear or nonnuclear parts of the bomb itself. 
These countries will also receive information on the use of atomic 
weapons, defense plans, development of delivery systems capable of 
carrying atomic weapons, and evaluation of the capability of poten- 
tial enemies in the use of atomic weapons. 

We hope this subcommittee will face squarely the full consequences 
of these agreements. Is it realistic to suppose that the United States 
can encourage its allies to gear their military systems more and more 
toward reliance upon nuclear weapons without almost inevitably com- 
mitting itself to turn over control of these arms at a later time? We 
believe the United States is initiating a process here which will be- 
come extremely difficult to reverse with the passage of time, and that 
the issue must not be avoided by saying, ‘We are only giving them 
part of the secrets now.” 

We note that already there are indications the administration is 
moving in this direction. A Washington dispatch in the New York 
Times for June 21, 1959, states that— 


military circles in the Pentagon have become conciliatory to the idea of reducing 
full U.S. control of such weapons— 


and that there have been recommendations of- 


a new attempt by the administration to win Congress over to less stringent 
nuclear arms controls, 

The conditions under which the United States would transfer 
warheads to West Germany, Greece, Turkey, the Netherlands, and 
Canada have not been revealed. Mr. White of the State Department 
indicated yesterday that they would be transferred ‘in case of need” 
and “‘in the event of an emergency.” Further information was said 
to be “‘classified.”” It would seem that Congress and the American 
people are entitled to a fuller explanation on such a crucial matter as 
this. 

We believe the general policy embodied in these agreements will 
tend to expand the number of nations possessing nuclear weapons, 
and will thus have consequences of the utmost seriousness in the 
future. 





















DANGERS OF ACCIDENTAL 





OR INTENTIONAL WAR INCREASE 








As more and more nations are given information on the use of 
nuclear weapons and access to them, the danger of a nuclear war, 
whether commenced by accident or design, increases greatly. Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson pointed out on the Senate floor on June 4, the 
problem of control over the stockpiles of American nuclear weapons 
around the world. The danger resulting from a small group of irre- 
sponsible people taking over control of these weapons, fn suggested, 
is heightened if knowledge about the use of the weapons is available 
to a number of people in the countries’ military forces 
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We have been told by many authorities that control over these 
weapons of mass destruction is being placed at lower and lower 
echelons of command. As this process continues and as more bombs 
are built and knowledge of their use is spread further and further, even 
the best of intentions may not be able to prevent some accident, some 
mistake, some irrational act which could touch off the disaster we 
are all seeking to prevent. 

No man is really responsible enough to be given authority over such 
terrible weapons. Yet we are here entering into an open-ended trans- 
action, and the President has said he anticipates there will be agree- 
ments with other NATO nations. Men and governments change. 
How wise will this decision look 10 years from now? What assurance 
do we have that even all our allies will have thoroughly responsible 
governments during the next 10 years, and on into the future? 

Is it not ironic, 15 years after D-day and after the role which Ger- 
many played in the coming of two World Wars, that the United States 
should be rearming West Germany with information regarding atomic 
weapons and stationing atomic weapons on its territory? What will 
be the psychological effect of this decision not only on the Russian 
people, but on the French, who have suffered three invasions from 
Germany in the last century? 


COMMITS UNITED STATES TO UNSOUND EUROPEAN POLICY 


In many ways it is regrettable that the law under which these trans- 
fer agreements are brought to Congress does not also require the partic- 
ipation of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees. 
This matter far transcends techrical questioas as to the nature of these 
weapons and the extent to which such information should be dis- 
tributed. 

It is perhaps fair to say that these transfer agreements, if adopted, 
will have a profound and far-reaching effect upon U.S. policy in Eu- 
rope for at least the next decade. They commit the United States 
more and more firmly to a divided Europe armed with nuclear weap- 
ons. They practically close the door to any serious negotiations on 
the subject of ‘“‘denuclearization’”’ or “‘disengagement”’ in Europe. 
The time to discuss these questions is before the United States takes 
decisive steps toward arming its allies with nuclear weapons, not after. 

George Kennan, testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on May 12, was most pessimistic about the effects of such 
a policy: 

Perhaps the time for this has now passed— 
to discuss “disengagement.” 


We have gone very far in the rearming of Western Germany. The new German 
armed forces are, I fear, being oriented on atomic weapons. Probably today it 
would be very difficult to extract the atom from German defenses or to extract 
the German defense establishment from the NATO defense establishment. It 
may be that at the time when I spoke about this, a year and a half ago, it was 
really the last moment at which such ideas had a practical meaning. 

But if this is true, and if we can no longer make any concession in order to 
bring about a Russian retirement in Eastern Europe, then I think we must expect 
the Russians to remain there for a long, long time. 


It seems to me we must move in the direction of what is commonly 
called disengagement and a withdrawal of direct confrontation of op- 
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posing forces in Europe within a general framework of world disarma- 
ment if we are ever to achieve a limited relaxation of tensions and open 
the way for a withdrawal of Soviet troops from Eastern Europe. 


Four Countries GIvEN VETO OVER U.S. European Po.uicy 


There is, moreover, a most curious and incomprehensible provision 
in the agreements with West Germany, Greece, Turkey, and the 
Netherlands, which provides, in essence, that the agreement cannot 
be terminated without the mutual consent of the parties, thus giving 
these countries a virtual veto over U.S. policy in Europe in the future 
on this most important question. While the United States could refuse 
to supply further materials or information at any time, it would open 
itself to a charge of lack of good faith if it did so, since the whole tenor 
of the agreement is in the direction of supplying such information and 
material to these countries. 

Certainly, the administration may feel it is essential to work closely 
with friendly governments to seek their basic agreement on important 
policies. But this provision appears to tie the hands of future Presi- 
dents on this issue and leave little opportunity for the United States 
to exert the kind of leadership in international affairs which the times 
require, leadership which strikes out ahead of the crowd if necessary 
in an attempt to find workable solutions. 

There has apparently not even been an attempt made to secure as 
a part of these agreements the consent of the recipient nations to enter 
into a nuclear weapons test ban or a “disengagement’”’ agreement if 
and when these can be negotiated with the Soviet Union. 


INCONSISTENT WITH EFFORTS TO END NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


The policy embodied in these agreements also appears to work at 
cross purposes with the official policy of our Government to end 
nuclear weapons tests and prevent fourth, fifth, sixth, and other 
nations from coming into possession of these weapons. 

How can we in the United States convince the rest of the world 
of our desire for peace when we so obviously open our position to 
charges of insincerity and inconsistency? 


EXPANDING THE ARMS RACE 


As matters stood before these agreements were negotiated the major 
protagonists in the East-West struggle—the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union—were relying on nuclear weapons. 
But so far as is known none had armed its military allies with such 
weapons. 

If the United States now embarks upon a course of transferring non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems and information on the use 
of nuclear weapons to its military allies, great pressure will be brought 
upon the Soviet Union to arm its allies with nuclear weapons. 

This policy will thus tend to intensify the already extremely 
dangerous arms race. How safe will Europe be if any or all of the 
Eastern European satellites are to be armed in return with atomic 
weapons or atomic capabilities? Will not this increase the danger of 
accidental war, of the danger of political blackmail, or at least of an 
accelerated arms race? 
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ALTERNATIVE POLICIES 


Before concluding I would like to suggest an alternative to our 
present national attitude. 

We have recently been reminded by the hearings on nuclear war 
before Mr. Holifield’s subcommittee of the tremendous choice before 
us—nuclear war with untold milhons dead or abundant peace which 
could provide blessings for all mankind. With stakes so great, we 
should make ventures on the very best and deepest in our national 
life. We should not cower in fear in underground shelters waiting 
for the final blow. This is spiritual surrender. We can find no true 
security in military power which only breeds an opposing force and 
seems almost inexorably, if left unchecked by the people, to expand 
and to increase our danger rather than our security. 

We need a new kind of leadership based on moral strength. We 
need a new kind of thinking, a new kind of faith to meet the challenge 
in what seems to be mankind’s darkest hour. 

The motto on our coins says “‘In God We Trust.’’ Do we have the 
faith as a nation to abandon our present faith in military strength, 
to adopt a policy of outgoing goodwill toward all countries, including 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, to enter into a 
large scale program of intervisitation and intercultural exchange with 
them, to render what assistance we can to their efforts toward economic 
development, to join with them in working through the United Na- 
tions to help the underdeveloped nations of the world, to seek a 
series of regular conferences aimed at negotiating outstanding differ- 
ences, and to see as our overriding common goal a disarmed world 
where the judicial process settles international disputes? 

Do we as a nation have the courage to undertake such a course? 
Perhaps we need some of the faith of George Washington who, 
speaking at the Constitutional Convention in 1787, said: 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair, the event is 
in the hands of God. 

Certainly there are risks, but does our present course, which may 
bring 48 million dead in a “limited” attack, involve no risk? 

Our American heritage requires of us today a new commitment to 
the dignity of all men. Our Nation today is at the pinnacle of its 
power. If it exerted that power in this kind of moral leadership, 
the course of history on this planet could be materially altered. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you, Mr. Pickett. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Aspinall? 

Representative AsprnaLL. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Picxerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Our next witness is Rabbi Isidore Hoffman. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI ISIDORE B. HOFFMAN, HONORARY 
CHAIRMAN, JEWISH PEACE FELLOWSHIP 


Rabbi Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I am Rabbi Isidore B. Hoffman, 
past chairman of the Jewish Peace Fellowship, and at present its 
honorary chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you at this hearing 
on this vital and crucial matter. I am here to testify as an ordained 
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minister of religion to the strong feeling of millions of religious Ameri- 
cans regarding the sharing of military nuclear information and weap- 
ons with six or seven nations. 

I earnestly urge this committee to recommend passage by the 
Senate and the House of a concurrent resolution prohibiting the 
transfer of this information and component parts to nations other than 
Great Britain, with whom I understand we have already committed 
ourselves to share these things. 

Gentlemen, the religious folks of our country, and there are a great 
many of us, are deeply concerned about world peace, about the 
dangers of the armament race leading to a suicidal war, massacring 
most of the human race. 

In churches, in synagogues, in parishes, large and small, all over 
this country, there has been in recent years a remarkable increase 
in interest and deep concern about the questions of war and peace, 
and discussions have been going on in many thousands of groups 
composed of women, of young people, of church leaders. They have 
been discussing especially the morality and the practicality of keeping 
up the testing and stockpiling of these atomic weapons. 

As it has become increasingly clear that this rivalry in mutual 
terror has not led to a lessening of the tension of the cold war nor the 
danger of a hot war, our people are expressing themselves more clearly 
and vigorously on this matter. 

I have before me the statements on H-bomb tests and armaments 
made by the authoritive representatives of the major religious groups, 
including Baptists, Catholics, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

I feel sure that you will agree with me that the thoughts, prayers, 
and anxieties of these people are worthy of your serious consideration. 

I know from past experience with some of you on this committee 
that you do take these decisions as a heavy responsibility, that you 
do not enter lightly into matters which may affect the whole destiny 
of the human race. 

After all, men of religion have lived and died down through the 

es to build up a civilization that would be in accord with God’s will. 

ou, as well as your fellow Americans, are surely anxious that nothing 
that you do, or that we in this country do, should bring about this 
overwhelming catastrophe. 

I say of these men and women who have aspired, labored and died 
through these centuries so that we might establish God’s kingdom on 
earth, that we owe something to their memories, to their efforts, to 
their martyrdom, that we should avoid creating anything that pro- 
vides greater risks of destruction to mankind. 

Senator Pastore. Isn’t that the issue? Let me say this to you, 
Rabbi: A man of your distinguished background who has labored in 
the vineyard of God over the years who comes before a committee- 
such as ours may rest assured that every word that he utters is 
weighed earnestly. 

We accept your testimony with respect, in many instances with 
admiration. 

You say that here we have come out of a Second World War, we 
have not erased tensions completely, the terror is still upon us. Some. 
of us feel it is because of this military strength that we have not had 
a third world war, that it has served as a deterrent. 
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You go so far as to say that these men who have entered into these 
negotiations are men who fear God, men who know the horror of 
these weapons if they ever have to be employed. 

But what is the answer to it? What is the answer to it? 

The men of the Defense Department who have come to us, the 
men of the State Department who have come to us—they are capable 
men, God-fearing men—tell us that we must join with our allies in 
keeping our strength to this optimum capacity, that that is the only 
guarantee we have that the Russians will not move against us. 

We have had several shaking experiences lately. 1 listened to the 
report made by the Secretary of State here to the American people. 
I think you heard it, too. 

Rabbi Horrman. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. It was not a delightful thing to hear. There 
was no optimism in it, just pessimism. I notice our members of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee who went to Geneva on the matter 
of the cessation of tests came back and I do not think they reported 
success. 

What is the answer to it? That is the question that weighs so 
heavily. 

I do not think there is a man in this room, I don’t think there is a 
lady in this room who would not hope for some magic waving of a 
wand that would do away with all this terror. 

If we were the only power in the world that had these weapons and 
we would be sharing them with other people, then I think the finger 
of scorn would be pointed at us. 

But there is a cause that is inimical to our own that has been un- 
willing to deal with us. When I say that, maybe some things could 
have been done, some approaches could have been made a little differ- 
ently than they sometimes have been. 

The fact of the matter is that the security of the American and the 
security of the free world is in the keeping of these men who have been 
associated with us and they have not gotten very far. You do have 
the partnership of these people. 

The presentation is made to this committee that if we are going to 
remain strong in NATO to stop an onslaught of communism then we 
have to train these people in the employment of means only because 
we hope in that way that we never have to employ them. 

There is not a man here in this room, there is not a person in Govern- 
ment who has the responsibility of decision who does not realize the 
very destructive force of the thing we are dealing with. It is terrible, 
it is horrible. 

But is this all our own fault? What do we do about it as a people? 

Rabbi Horrman. You have raised legitimate questions. I am not 
sure that I have any sure formula with which to answer them but I 
would like to make one or two comments and perhaps raise a question. 

Firstly, I have great respect for the integrity and good faith of those 
who take the opposition to that which I uphold. I believe they want 
peace for the world. I do not think that there is anybody who would 
anticipate with anything but horror the outbreak of another war. 
They understandably feel, particularly the Pentagon, that the way 
to preserve peace—even an uncertain, “brinkmanship”’ kind of peace— 


. they feel, through increasing our strength and the strength of our 
allies. 
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But I submit that we have been trying this for some time, and yet 
the world is increasingly convinced that this is not enough, that this 
is too risky, that it allows the possibility of world war through accident 
or through intentional, impetuous action of perhaps some subordinate: 
or overemotional person in our own forces, and now particularly in 
the forces of these other countries. Is there Mr. Chairman, any 
guarantee that these six countries are going to have stable govern- 
ments forever, that there might not be in these governments or their: 
armed forces irresponsible people? 

You and I, to our astonishment and dismay, have lived through 
decades in which people who were irresponsible and unscrupulous have 
risen to power in countries. Therefore, the present proposal does 
seem to me to involve great risks. 

Now, what is the alternative, you have aright toask. Are we going 
to face eventually, if we are not facing it now, the question of the un- 
committed nations and of the differences within our own allies? 

You know, for instance, in Britain how large a number of English- 
men are determined not to go on with the armaments race and how a 
party, that may well within the course of the next year come to power,,. 
looks as if it is going to withdraw from this kind of peace through mili-: 
tary terror and mutual armaments race. 

I suggest that the uncommitted countries will be alienated, will be 
antagonized. 

I am speaking not only of those who happen to be in power at the 
present time, but also of the masses of the people, Mr. Chairman, who 
now, due to modern mass communication and technical developments: 
know what is going on in the world. Even our Japanese allies have 
been concerned about the effect of the bomb testing and the radiation 
and you cannot be sure that they are forever going to be with us if 
we do one thing after the other that seems to belie our own good inten- 
tions. And I think our intentions are good. I think we mean to pre- 
serve the strength of the free world and to see that the totalitarian 
powers do not prevail over us. 

I cannot help feeling that sharing these weapons and know-how 
would be the very action which would weaken our efforts to sway these 
vast multitudes of people to our side and to convince them that our’ 
religion, the basis of our American society, does not live up to: what it 
pretends to do. 

Senator Pastore. Are you familiar with the story that appeared 
on the front page of the Washington Post this morning? 

Rabbi Horrman. No; I did not have a chance to look at that. 

Senator Pastore. It says ‘Khrushchev Strikes Out at U.S. Offi- 
cials.”’ 

Apparently former Governor Harriman of New York had a con- 
ference with Khrushchev in Moscow. I am not going to read the 
story to you now, | read it this morning at the breakfast table—— 

Rabbi Horrmay. If I may interrupt you, I did read that story in 
the Herald Tribune in this morning’s paper. I noted that it was. the- 
unverified report of Mr. Alsop. He got this information from un- 
named sources. Therefore, I would be a little inclined to want to: 
have further verification of it before accepting it completely. 

Let me go on to indicate that these religious people for whom I am 
speaking are not the only ones who are worried. 
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You were talking about first-page headlines. Well, there appeared 
in the Times a week or so ago a headline ‘“!'wo H-Bombs Kill 6 Million 
in City.”” As a New Yorker I was affected, but then as an American 
I was still more deeply concerned when I read further how in this 
‘“‘moderate’’ limited hydrogen bomb war, if it comes, there would be a 
destruction overnight in this country of 48,900,000 of my fellow 
Americans, not to speak of similar or greater numbers that would be 
destroyed in other countries; I believe we have the power to visit 
equal or greater punishment on any enemy. 

Supposing this is only one chance in two that it will happen? Still 
it is terribly frightening to think that we are taking such chances 
with the life of civilization that 100 million people might be wiped 
out overnight. We are naturally concerned that we should not in- 
crease that danger. 

Now, I believe that in place of this we should work harder, more 
patiently, summoning up the finest of our minds and the best of our 
insights toward disarmament, toward a recognition that we are in 
the boat together, that the Communists and the free world have a 
common stake not only in avoiding war, but in avoiding the kind of 
nervous tension that upsets our equilibrium, that destroys our happi- 
ness, that makes us feel that we have betrayed the high spiritual 
values bequeathed unto us. 

So I would like to close my brief words with two questions: One is, 
Why could there not be another time at these hearings for further 
statements? 

I only heard of this pretty much by accident. I know that there 
are others in the national religious organizations who would like to 
be heard. If given opportunity through greater information as to 
these hearings, they would request to be heard. 

Senator Pastorsr. Let me say that this notice was a routine publi- 
cation that we customarily make in all matters of this kind, but for 
the convenience of these people who desire to submit a statement we 
will keep the record open for a week after the close of the hearings. 

Rabbi Horrman. I am glad of that, but knowing how sincere and 
conscientious you gentlemen are about this problem, and having had 
the opportunity to speak with you face to face I say that this is 
heartening to the American public. The religious bodies I am speak- 
ing of hope there will be an occasion for them also to have this inter- 
change face to face. 

My last question is: Is it conceivable that the American people 
would want to have their chosen congressional representatives abdi- 
cate their judgment, their best instincts about the welfare of our 
country and our civilization to the Pentagon or some military ex- 
perts, even including the President of the United States, whose 
motives again I think are of the best? I suggest that in this kind of 
serious matter there ought to be some independent thinking by men 
who have had the experience that you have had and who have access 
to these deep feelings of your fellow American citizens. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastors. Thank you, Rabbi. 

The next witness is Congressman William H. Meyer. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Representative Mryrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I have a prepared statement, and then I will speak 
extemporaneously and also attempt to answer any questions that 
you might have. 

The reasons for my opposition to the agreements to transfer nuclear 
information and material to seven countries—the German Federal 
Republic, Greece, Turkey, the Netherlands, France, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom, are many and compelling, but because of the 
limitation of time I can only offer a few. 

The agreements, entered into at a time when there are serious 
negotiations going on both with respect to a nuclear test ban and 
the Berlin crisis, are inconsistent with our desire for a peaceful solution 
to existing problems and will have an adverse effect on the negotiations. 

There is no reason to assume that these agreements have the full 
backing of the people of other nations. There is evidence to the 
contrary. As pointed out by Herbert Jehle, theoretical physicist at 
George Washington University, 18 leading German physicists went on 
record refusing to participate in the research on nuclear weapons 
development because they consider it a suicidal policy. 

In the United Kingdom there has been great controversy over the 
nuclear issue, as well as some dissonance in Greece. 

The Honorable Henry Reuss, of Wisconsin, called the attention of 
the House to the efforts of Frank Aiken, [reland’s Minister of External 
Affairs, to check the spread of nuclear weapons to country after 
country. His statement is in the Congressional Record of May 14, 
1959, page A4057. 

Mr. Aiken warns that small states, or even revolutionary groups 
within a nation, with comparatively little to lose, might plunge the 
world into an atomic war by the irresponsible use of nuclear weapons. 

The argument that these agreements would preclude the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons by the other signatories is not valid. It is 
more likely that they would be encouraged to-develop their own 
weapons. They would have the weapons systems; the capability 
and training for the delivery of the weapons—everything but the 
weapons and nuclear warheads themselves which are still under our 
control. 

Their efforts could then be concentrated on the development of the 
weapons themselves. There looms the possibility that not even that 
effort would be necessary on their part—that we might even yield 
that control which has been stressed by the proponents of the 
agreements. 

I refer to a news item in the New York Times of June 21 by Jack 
Raymond in which he reports that— 
top administration authorities have resumed studies of the control of nuclear 
weapons situated in West European countries— 
and that military authorities at the Pentagon are considering the 
advisability of reducing U.S. control of such weapons. We know 
that considerable pressure has been exerted by President de Gaulle 
along these lines. 
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Even if our weapons and warheads were not released, it is obvious 
that the training and information process would advance the scientific 
knowledge in foreign lands respective to this top secret material. 

These agreements would not serve as a deterrent to war. History 
is replete with accounts of military buildups, the certain outcome of 
which were wars. To date our civilization has been a history of 
wars, increasingly abhorrent because the weapons have become more 
devastating. Military deterrence has been at best a momentary 
delay—not an insurance against war—and there is no reason to believe 
that the results this time will be different. 

The U.S.S.R. has warned that any dissemination of nuclear know- 
how to other nations on our part would be followed by a similar 
dissemination by Russia to her satellite neighbors. In saying this I 
do not mean to indicate that Russia may not have already started 
such a program. I might add that we would react similarly were 
Russia to make such agreements with nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The moral aspects of our actions are important. These agreements 
are with governments. What of our moral and religious obligations 
to mankind? What of the millions of people who may become the 
innocent victims of this potentially dangerous policy? By what right 
do we play with the fate of the world? 

Yes, some experts have said that the world would recover from a 
nuclear war, and the newspapers print the headlines, ‘Atom War 
Can’t Wipe Out World.” 

But in smaller print they admit that the H-bomb can slaughter 
millions in a day, doom other millions to slower, more agonizing 
death, and inflict upon the human race and nature damage that might 
take a thousand years to repair. A thousand years—and yet here 
we are, about to spread this unspeakable destructive capability to 
one government after another. 

Furthermore, the aforementioned hearings and news stories might 
just as well have assumed a less limited type of nuclear war. If they 
had, the statistics would have indicated a much worse holocaust that 
practically would destroy our civilization. We know that the latter 
type of war is possible and even probable if the horror ever starts. 

I cannot impress upon you too strongly that these agreements, 
which in themselves seem harmless, and which it is argued are being 
made with stable governments, are only the opening wedge. What 
assurances do we have that when once they are consummated they 
will not be followed by other agreements which will be less restrained? 

It is urgent that we stop these agreements now. If our judgment in 
so doing should prove wrong—and this I do not envision—new agree- 
ments could always be made, the authorization is continuing. But, 
if we permit these agreements to go into effect, nothing can be done 
on our part to terminate them for at least 10 years without the consent 
of the other parties. In a very real sense this gives to such a country 
as Western Germany a degree of veto or coercive power over our 
foreign policy. 

I believe that the American people, were they given the opportunity 
to fully study and understand the implications of these agreements, 
would respond with an emphatic ‘‘No.”’ 

Now I will proceed with my other remarks. 
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I, today, with six other Representatives, introduced concurrent 
resolutions in the House opposing these agreements, and I expect 
that other Representatives will join us. 

I might say that in addition to my responsibility as a Congressman 
I am here as a father of three children whom I raised to study in 
science and in the social sciences for the benefit of mankind, and soon 
I will become the grandfather of one child, I hope and believe, and I am 
interested in their welfare just as everyone else in this room who should 
be and is probably interested in the welfare of children in our country 
and all over the world. 

I might add one thing about one of my children. My son Karl 
might be called a criminal by some. He has been in prison twice in 
the city of New York and he has had a suspended sentence once be- 
cause he refused to participate in civil defense drills. Those civil 
defense drills, in my opinion, while they might mean well to a certain 
extent, are merely propaganda because we do not have civil defense 
now, and I believe you gentlemen know it. What little steps we are 
taking are not enough, and we should go before the American people 
and let them know the truth. If we are going to say we have a civil 
defense program we should have it. 

Even though I disagree with much of what my son does, because I 
would not do the same thing myself, I believe that the spirit of God 
will be the judge, and none of us here in this room will be the judge. 

I might add that in my campaign I had no speaking ability, | cam- 
paigned on these issues and somehow I was elected. I am not going 
to say why, but I feel that to a certain extent that same spirit is with 
me now as | testify. 

In a different vein, I would like to say isn’t it rather ironic that 
the security system that we built up during the last war and the 
years after the war, a security system which was supposed to protect 
our atomic and nuclear information and which put great strain upon 
our scientists, men like Mr. Oppenheimer, in fact upon our whole 
civil body, a security system which destroyed in a certain way the 
civil liberty of Americans and built up fear and distrust of one Amer- 
ican against another, led to our sacrificing so much because of this 
secret atomic information? 

For instance, I, a Congressman of the United States, was not 
allowed to be present at these previous executive hearings, and if I 
had been I would have had to go through a process of a Q-check, 
and this is America where a Congressman of the United States faces 
these indignities. 

Yes; and formerly we were allied with Russia and at that time we 
spoke of kindly Uncle Joe. I did not because I did not think it was 
right. I thought we were wrong. But nevertheless we did. 

Now our secrets, our prized secrets that so many Americans have 
suffered for under the security program, these are to go to a former 
enemy, Germany, and Germany was no enemy of mine, not in a 
personal sense, but nevertheless these secrets are to go to Germany 
and also to the unstable Government of France. The Government 
of France is unstable under De Gaulle; although not as unstable as 
it was previously, it still is unstable. 

Secrets are going to Turkey, a proud and good country, but never- 
theless a country of one party in which military dictatorship may play 
its part. These secrets are to go Greece and other countries. 
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I say to you now, who in this room, who of us in high official posi- 
tions may face in the United States future security and treason trials? 
One never knows who may. 

I would like to go on to the Nuremberg war crime trials 

Senator Pastore. Before you go on with that, Mr. Congressman, 
I think I should say at this juncture that it has been a policy of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to give Members of Congress, 
whether they be Members of the House or the Senate, all of the in- 
formation, classified or unclassified, on a ‘need to know” basis. You 
raised the question you were not given permission to come to this 
session. It would be denied to me as well if I were not a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. That was decided at the 
creation of the committee as I understand it. That is why they 
created a joint body so that you would have nine Members from the 
House and nine Members from the Senate who would be the repre- 
sentatives of the whole body with regard to the classified information 
that comes before the committee. 

It was a security process in which all of the Members of Congress, 
as I understand, understood and joined. 

You as a Congressman are entitled to have all the information on a 
need-to-know basis. You are entitled to that as a Member of Con- 
gress. 

I don’t think the record should indicate you were denied the informa- 
tion. You may not have had the permission to come before the com- 
mittee. No one else has been given that permission even though 
they made the request. 

Representative Mryer. I mentioned this to make the point that 
if | had come, I would have had to have a Q-check. 

Representative Prick. There may be misapprehension here as a 
result of the statement. This is not peculiar only to this committee. 
That is a rule of almost every committee in both the House and the 
Senate. Attendance at executive session is limited to the members 
of the particular committee. It is possible within the discretion of 
the chairman to invite a Member to attend if he so desires, but I 
have no recollection of my own where this does occur. Executive 
sessions are handled pretty much the same way by all committees of 
Congress even though they have no connection in any manner with 
classified information. 

Representative Mryer. I understand that. As I say, I mentioned 
it to bring up the point of the necessity of a Q-check. 

Senator Pastore. The important thing is, and I mean to make that 
as emphatically as I can, that you as a Congressman certainly have 
accessibility to classified information on a need-to-know basis as a 
at of Congress performing responsibility to the Nation and his 
people. 

Representative Meyer. I now would like to proceed to the Nurem- 
‘berg war crimes trials of which, of course, I did not approve, and I 
believe President Eisenhower indicated his doubts about the wisdom 
of them. I would say who may face such future trials if we make 
agreements of this type which could spread war possibilities like oil 





‘spreads over water, if we spread nuclear armaments around to many 


countires. I would say who of us may face future trials. 
I could also e about the statements favoring these agreements, 
much that is in them could be demolished if time were available be- 
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cause they do not present the full story and like testimony before my 
own Foreign Affairs Committee they are a mixture of truth, half truth, 
=" truth, and even at times misinformation from people in high 
places. 

I ask, is this the American democracy that we want? Is this the 
right of the people to know what is going on? 

For my own part I say it is not. 

I would like to mention a little bit about deterrence. Now you 
gentlemen on the platform, basically you have brains, you have politi- 
ca_ skills, social, economic, and cultural resources. You do not rely 
upon physical force, you do not rely upon that which compares with 
military defense. Neither do I in my arguments here. We rely 
upon other things. I say that the physical or military deterrents 
cannot be the primary thing in our foreign policy. 

I could also say that sometimes it seems as though some of the 
hearings are open to question. Are they really for information and 
deliberation? Are they first to make up our minds? Or are they 
somewhat of a public show in which minds have been already made up 
and decisions made? 

I do not say that this is true of this hearing, but I do say there is a 
question in the minds of people about this point, and we should attempt 
to, in our consideration of testimony, always look with open minds and 
say, well, perhaps some of these people are right. 

I would like to close my formal testimony with a letter I got today 
from a boy, a boy I do not know, in Brattelboro, Vt. He is in the 
hospital. I wrote to him when I heard he was sick and I sent him 
some information that he wanted. He wrote to me, and I got the 
letter today. He can’t spell the words right, he cannot write very 
good English. 

Dear Mr. Meyer: My mother told me you were against drafting and bomb 
tests. SoamI. I think that there are enough people who want to go into the 


service, that there is no need to draft men. By gosh, they are not going to draft 
me. But I think making these bombs is so dumb— 


and he underlines the word— 
and so unnecessary— 


and he underlines that word and misspells it and puts an exclamation 
point after it— 


if they would just stop the tests. The tests are foolish and a menace to all man- 
kind. Why can’t the countries of the world be content with what they have? 
Why do they have to make rockets to go into outer space when they don’t even 
know everything about our own planet? I am all for your feelings. Keep 
going— 


with an exclamation point and underlined— 
Very truly yours, 
Pete WATSON. 

I think in a letter of this type perhaps a greater wisdom of America 
speaks than I am able to give you. 

Senator Pastore. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Donald Keys. 


ath th me a ek 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD KEYS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A SANE NUCLEAR POLICY, INC. 


Mr. Keys. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Donald Keys, executive secretary of the National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy. 

I am very grateful to the Subcommittee on Agreements for the 
opportunity to appear before you, and to express on behalf of my 
organization, some grave misgivings regarding arrangements for the 
dispersal of nonnuclear atomic weapons parts and know-how. 

The National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy is a broadly 
representative citizens’ organization which concerns itself with ques- 
tions related to the termination of the nuclear arms race under ade- 
quate safeguards. We feel that no one can win this deadly race, and 
that, in fact, it places mankind in mortal danger. 

Ordinarily we are concerned with pressing for positive measures 
which will allow the reversal in this tightening spiral of catastrophe. 
We are interested in the ‘first and easiest step’’ of an inspected, 
universal nuclear weapons test ban, and we are gratified that the U.S. 
Senate has recently affirmed its interest in this same matter through 
passage by unanimous consent of Senate Resolution 96, supporting 
the administration’s efforts to secure such an agreement at Geneva. 
We have, ourselves, vigorously supported these efforts. 

But occasionally questions arise which must take precedence in our 
minds over these positive goals. We conceive it to be our duty to 
call attention to specific questions which we believe constitute a facet 
of the tightening spiral and serve to exacerbate tensions and suspicions, 
not to relieve them—which serve, in our estimation, to make more 
difficult instead of less so, the kinds of accommodation which alone 
can lead to a lasting and just peace. 

We are well aware of the defensive intent of the sharing agreements 
under discussion. We agree that considered only within the frame- 
work of NATO and the legitimate defense needs of allies, a reasonable 
case can be made for the executing of these agreements. However, 
we believe one must look at the impact of these arrangements on the 
whole broad scope of U.S. foreign policy and of its ultimate goals. 
We feel that this is a case where disagreement must be resolved in 
favor of the latter. 

We feel most strongly that any measures which assist in the crea- 
tion of additional potential nuclear powers can but be a disservice to 
the American goal of a secure and stable peace. We believe that this 
action is part and parcel of an arms race psychology which can only 
end in disaster for the human race. 

We believe that the United States should take no initiative in 
spreading nuclear war potential that is not clearly dictated by prior 
and dastae sharing moves in the Soviet orbit. In fact, we greatly 
fear that this action may prove to be the impetus and excuse for such 
a disastrous action by our adversaries. 

It may, of course, be argued that our allies need this ready access 
and clear capability for their own defense. It may also be argued 
that this potential will become a magnet visiting this very sort of 
destruction upon them. 

There is another aspect to this matter which concerns us greatly. 
You may be interested to know that this is the feature of the agree- 
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ments which has most frequently been the cause of alarm among: 
U.S. citizens of all levels with whom we have been in contact. It is 
a rather delicate one. It is that we are including West Germany in 
these agreements. Not only including Germany, but doing so in an 
arrangement which can only be terminated with German concurrence. 
We feel, first—that this is a highly questionable action to take in 
relation to a nation which twice in this century has been the prime 
sponsor of world disaster. I do not believe it is at all elear that this 
might not be the case again. The price in a nuclear age is hardly 
worth the dubious gains of a short-term expediency. 

Further, we feel that we are tying our hands behind our back in 
allowing West Germany, a viselike grip on whatever negotiations 
there may sooner or later be, and our committee certainly hopes 
sooner, for a denuclearized area in Europe. 

If the intended strategy is one of creating additional positions of 
strength from which to negotiate, we would say that if this policy were 
ever valid, and we might have some doubts on this point, we feel that 
this is a seriously mistaken expectancy, and that we may instead 
expect to see a reciprocal hardening of positions on the part of the 
Soviets, and find that we have handed them a means whereby they 
can further justify repressive measures within their country and in 
the countries they control. Clearly, no other single action could be 
better calculated to achieve this negative result, since the Russians, 
and, in fact, most of Eastern Europe, live in horror of a rearmed 
Germany. 

Finally, we are convinced that the propriety of raising this question 
of a Germany armed with nuclear potential at this time is seriously 
in doubt. -We have been negotiating with the Russians in Geneva 
since last October 31, on the question of an inspected nuclear test ban. 
And although progress has been slow, there has been real progress on 
this matter which offers the best hope for a beginning step in arms 
control. 

To undertake a series of measures which may greatly complicate or 
seriously handicap the arms control problem im its later phases is a 
disservice to the attempts being made to get the first stage off the 
ground. At the same time, the United States is in the process of 
negotiation regarding the future of Berlin and of Germany itself. 

It is certainly clear that activating these agreements at this time is 
highly prejudicial to the negotiations shortly to be resumed, placing 
our country as it does in the position of being open in a very serious. 
way to accusations of ill faith. It is difficult to see the necessity for 
handing the Russians a club with which to beat us or the wisdom of 
adding new obstacles to the settlement of the German problem. 

For the reasons that have been stated, the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy urges that this committee recommend congressional 
action to prohibit the execution of these sharing agreements at this 
time. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

The next witness is Mr. William Davidon. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DAVIDON, CHAIRMAN OF THE CHI- 
CAGO CHAPTER OF THE FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 
AND ASSOCIATE PHYSICIST AT THE ARGONNE NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 


Mr. Davipon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William C. Davidon. I am chairman of the Chicago chapter 
of the Federation of American Scientists, and associate physicist at 
the Argonne National Laboratory. I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before the subcommittee on behalf of FAS. The lasting 
effects of the decisions you will make concerning cooperation with the 
other member states of NATO on military uses of atomic energy 
requires the most thorough and informed analysis. Though you have 
already heard extensive testimony on various facets of this problem, 
] would like to submit certain relevant scientific facts and concerns for 
your consideration. Some of this information is a result of a study 
conducted by a subcommittee of which I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Technical Problems of Arms Limitation of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. This study was of the “nth country 
problem,’”’ the capabilities of additional countries to manufacture 
nuclear weapons. The study will be published by the Committee on 
Security Through Arms Control of the National Planning Association, 
of which I am a member. 

The Federation of American Scientists—FAS—is a nonprofit or- 
ganization of scientists who have associated themselves together for 
the collective expression of their views on public issues which affect 
science or with reference to which the experience or perspective of 
scientists may be a useful guide. Membership in the original organiza- 
tion comprised approximately 90 percent of the technical personnel 
at the various Manhattan district research centers. The present 
membership numbers over 2,200, almost all of whom are scientists, 
engineers, mathematicians, and medical research personnel. The or- 
ganization also includes a small proportion of nonscientists interested 
in the aims and purposes of the group. 

When the Federation of American Scientists was formed at the end 
of World War II, it stated its basic aim as the meeting of the— 
increasingly apparent responsibility of scientists in promoting the welfare of 
mankind and the achievement of a stable world peace. 

I would like to pose the following questions, and then make some 
brief remarks about each. 

(1) Is there a sharp distinction between conventional and small 
nuclear weapons? Of what significance are the distinctions which 
exist? 

(2) What effect will the proposed agreements have on the more 
widespread reliance upon nuclear weapons by additional countries? 

(3) What are the capabilities of the NATO countries to independ- 
ently manufacture nuclear weapons to use with the nuclear weapons 
system we would be providing under the proposed agreements? 

(4) What capabilities do Chaitiisaniss countries have for independ- 
ent manufacture of nuclear weapons? 

(5) What effects on our future security, on eventual disarmament, 
and on political settlements would result from independent possession 
of nuclear weapons by many countries? 
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Question 1: Distinctions between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons. 

Despite the development of low-yield nuclear weapons, there is a 
sharp break between conventional and nuclear weapons. The fact 
that in 1954, NATO adopted tactical nuclear weapons to offset con- 
siderable Communist superiority in conventional forces attests to this 
distinction. 

However, in view of the growing tendency to consider tactical 
nuclear weapons as natural extensions of conventional firepower, as 
“conveniently packaged high-power explosives,” a statement of some 
of the qualitative distinctions between them may be of value. 

One of these is the tremendous difference in total energy yield for 
weapons capable of comparable delivery systems. 

In 1958, W. Libby referred to the 1.7 kiloton Ranier shot as among 
the smallest of nuclear explosions, yet this is nearly three times greater 
than the total of all explosives dropped by Germans in the biggest 
raid on London of World War II, in which 0.59 kilotons were dropped 
on May 10, 1941. 

In spite of the enormity of this small nuclear explosion in compari- 
son to entire bombing raids of World War II, a large fraction of the 
nuclear explosive present in such weapons remains unused. For only 
by making an inefficient explosion can even this “‘small’’ a weapon be 
produced. 

In addition to the energy yield, a second major distinction is in the 
gross differences in the temperatures reached in the explosion. The 
military significance of this difference is that at the high temperatures 
of a nuclear explosion, a substantial fraction of the energy radiates 
away as heat and light, producing large-scale incendiary effects, while 
in a conventional explosion, this radiated heat and light is negligible. 
The incendiary effects alone from the Hiroshima explosion are reported 
to have exceeded that which would have been produced by 1,000 tons 
of carefully dispersed chemical incendiary bombs. This is comparable 
to the total raids that Hamburg, Germany, was subject to. 

A third major distinction between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons 
is in the radioactive poisoning which the former alone produce. In 
low-yield nuclear explosions, when the amount of fission products is 
reduced, the unused fissionable material itself can be one of the most 
deadly poisons known, plutonium. Hence, to produce the effects of 
one small nuclear weapon with World War II techniques would take 
a massive raid with conventional explosives, a heavy fire raid, and the 
use of poison gas. Nuclear weapons, therefore, are distinct from con- 
ventional explosives. 

ee 2: Effect of agreements on more widespread reliance on 
nuclear weapons: 

The agreements are explicitly designed to enable countries not now 
possessing nuclear weapons to incorporate them in their military 
planning, although the warheads remain under U.S. control. From 
considerations of manpower and cost, countries which we aid with 
nuclear weapons systems will be under considerable pressures to 
reduce their emphasis on conventional forces. Then, when they are 
relying more heavily upon a nuclear weapons system, their motivation 
for acquiring nuclear warheads under their own control will be intensi- 
fied. Their motivation for independent manufacture is further 
increased by the provisions of the amendment to the Atomic Energy 
Act of July 3, 1958, which permit transfer of nuclear weapons and 
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components to countries when they have made substantial progress 
of their own in nuclear weapons developments. It is as though you 
trained your son to drive a car, promised him that once he practiced 
with his own jalopy, you ae help buy a new car, and then to 
wonder whether or not he will start looking for ways to acquire a 
jalopy. 

In addition to the pressures built up within the countries involved 
in the proposed agreements to build their own nuclear weapons or to 
otherwise acquire them, other countries, whether neutral, Com- 
munist, or capitalist, will in turn be subject to increased pressures to 
acquire nuclear weapons. 

Question 3: Capabilities of NATO countries to independently 
manufacture nuclear weapons: 

Among the countries with which agreements have been proposed, 
our study of the “nth country problem” concluded that France, 
Canada, and West Germany could independently manufacture 
nuclear weapons in the immediate future. Factors which were 
included in the analysis were accessibility to raw materials, industrial 
and economic capabilities, state of nuclear technology, and availability 
of scientific personnel. 

Canada has a long experience with nuclear technology, and some 
Canadian scientists already have detailed knowledge and experience 
of the design of nuclear weapons. France has been operating reactors 
producing weapons-grade plutonium for a considerable time, and is 
expected to be able to make her first test of a nuclear weapon within 
about a year. West Germany has an active reactor construction 
program underway. In addition to several low power research 
reactors, the United States has a bilateral agreement with West 
Germany to supply a 58-megawatt power reactor. A reactor of this 
type would be capable of making enough plutonium for a Hiroshima 
size atomic bomb in less than a year. Though controls are incor- 
porated in the bilateral agreement between the United States and 
Germany to prevent the utilization of this plutonium in weapons, 
the combination of a growing reliance on nuclear weapons by the 
German military, the absence of nuclear weapons under direct German 
control, and the existence in Germany of reactors producing plutonium 
that could be used in weapons might have serious future consequences. 

In addition to its reactor program, because more than just plutonium 
is necessary to make nuclear bombs, Germany’s industrial and 
scientific capabilities leave no doubt of her ability to make nuclear 
weapons if she was sufficiently motivated. 

But the ability to make detailed measurements on the properties 
of bomb materials and ability to make both theoretical and experi- 
mental designs of nuclear weapons and the problems of final purifica- 
tion, heat treating, and alloying of the nuclear explosives, on the 
preparation of suitable charges of conventional explosives, on the 
manufacture of electronic and other components for using and 
detonating the weapons and on the problems of instrumentation, 
design, manufacture, and testing of the weapons, on these points 
Germany fares well. 

It might be well to remember that it has been just 20 years ago 
this year that in Germany Prof. O’Hahn and Prof. F. Strassman 
discovered nuclear fission in the first place. 


42947—59——__9 
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Question 4. Capabilities of Communist countries for independent 
manufacture of nuclear weapons: 

The Joint Institute for Nuclear Research concerned with funda- 
mental research but nevertheless developing trained scientists includes 
Albania, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Mongolia, North Korea, Poland, Rumania, the U.S.S.R., and Vietnam. 
Of these countries, nuclear reactors are built or currently planned in 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania with the assistance from the U.S.S.R. 

Of these countries, the only one which has been reportedly develop- 
ing nuclear weapons is Communist China. The status of China’s 
nuclear weapons program may be further along than is generally 
realized, and it may well be that the world may soon be in for a shock 
comparable to that resulting from the Soviet sputnik that could 
result from China’s testing of an A-bomb. 

China’s first reactor is reported to have started operation in July 
1957. J. Tuzo Wilson, in the Saturday Review, of November 8, 1958, 
describes the growth of a science center at Lanchow, a city isolated in 
the mountains but on the banks of a large river, the Hwang Ho. Such 
a combination of intense industrial growth and scientific concentration 
in an isolated city with a river to cool reactors would be a good com- 
bination for a Chinese Hanford. 

Soviet periodicals have also reported an explosion, ‘‘ presumably 
chemical” in China, with a yield of 9,000 tons TNT. If it was chem- 
ical, it was about twice the size of the largest chemical explosions that 
has ever taken place elsewhere, and some 15 times greater than the 
explosives in the biggest German raid on London of World War II. 
It has also been reported from Warsaw that the Soviet Union has an 
agreement with China to provide nuclear weapons assistance. 

Question 5: Effects of widespread reliance on nuclear weapons on 
future world security, on disarmament, and on political settlements. 

Few people regard the ‘“‘balance of terror’ as a long-range solution 
to existing world conflict. Even if it were completely effective in 
eliminating the possibility of rationally planned all-out attack, the 
danger remains that accidental, catalytic wars, or the spread of a local 
conflict will bring about world disaster. And though the chance that 
these would occur in any one year may be kept small, even a small 
chance, taken over and over again, accumulates toward a certainty. 
The physicist, C. F. von Weizsacker, after talking with many indi- 
viduals of diverse training and attitudes, arrived at a guess of 20 
percent as a measure of the danger that global conflict will break out 
in the next one or two decades. A negligible fraction of this was from 
rationally planned all-out attack. Some 5 percent was attributed to 
accident, miscalculation, or fanaticism, and 15 percent was ascribed to 
the growth of a local conflict. Though the numbers have no quanti- 
tative significance, nevertheless, they suggest that within the life span 
of people now being born, global nuclear war is more probable than 
not, if we continue along present lines of development. 

If, therefore, our civilization is to have a significant future, we must 
be concerned not simply with relative military strength, but with 
world secur ty. It is not the stated intent of the proposed agreements 
to lead to a “‘promiscuous”’ spread in the possession of nuclear weapons. 
It does, however, seek to increase the reliance on nuclear weapons by 
certain NATO member states, and this in turn will increase the pres- 
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sures for other countries to adopt similar measures, and for each to 
seek independent possession as well. 

In such a situation, the risk each year will increase, and the time for 
nuclear war to become an overwhelming probability will be even 
further reduced. For with more individu Is capable of initiating 
nuclear war, the danger of accidental war increases. Furthermore, 
the polarization of the world between two great powers now existing 
may tend to splinter into additional power groups, and leaders of a 
Germany or China might believe that catalyzing a war between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. would be to their advantage, and with 
nuclear weapons they would be in a better position to so catalyze such 
a war. 

If we believe that our civilization must not be interrupted, then 
progress toward disarmament is essential. Yet the failure to make 
such progress and the growing worldwide reliance on nuclear weapons 
each contribute to the other. It is the absence of progress toward dis- 
armament which drives men to the belief that security can be achieved 
only by their having control of more destructive weapons; and the 
acquisition of these weapons by more powers makes progress toward 
disarmament more difficult. As a result, the world situation is spiral- 
ing downward. 

To avoid this, it is necessary for us to be concerned with more than 
the immediate effects of our actions upon a world which is otherwise 
static. Instead, we must also consider the effects of our acts upon 
others, and upon the stability of future events. It is for these reasons 
that we oppose the proposed agreements. 

Senator Pasrors. First of all, I want to compliment you on a very 
fine dissertation. Realizing your background and your knowledge in 
this field, 1 know that great weight and consideration will be given to 
this paper by the members of this committee. But the thought that 
occurs to me is this. I may phrase it in the way of a question. 

Do you believe in the concept of NATO? 

Mr. Davinon. I believe in the necessity of nations working to- 
gether for their defense; yes. I do not have enough political insights 
or background to judge the effectiveness of any particular political 
organization. 

Senator Pastors. Do you believe in the concept of military part- 
nership in order to avoid the onslaught of communism in Europe? 

Mr. Davipon. I think the necessity of having effective ways of 
defending ones ideals against communism is a crucial thing. I think 
one has to be constantly alert to whether a given technique is the 
way that will successfully accomplish this. 

Senator Pastore. Now, if you agree with the premise that there 
must be a pooling of military strength in order to stop an aggressive 
movement on the part of the Russians and realizing the fact that 
the Russians have achieved a nuclear capacity such as we injoy, or 
that may not be the right word—such as we have; no one enjoys 
this—that being the case don’t you think we ought to share our 
optimum strength with our allies to avoid the onslaught? Isn’t all 
this being done to avoid the situation which you have pictured as 
being so terrible, a matter on which we all agree? 

Mr. Davipon. I don’t think nuclear weapons can be used to defend 
such concentrated regions. 
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I think if an attack were made on Western Europe with conven- 
tional forees——— 

Senator Pastore. What if attack was made on Western Europe 
with atomic forces? What makes you think that the Russians have 
more conscience than we would have in case of war? 

Mr. Davipon. I do not think that the possession of nuclear 
weapons can defend any area against such an attack. 

Senator Pasrore. Our military strength might be the actual de- 
terrent to them not to move. 

Mr. Davivon. Against rationally planned situations it might deter 
them, but I wonder if it will prevent the growth of a local conflict. 

Senator Pasrore. Isn’t that the question that military men have 
to answer in reaching decisions? Don’t you think we would be in a 
more strategic position if they had to move against us with us posses- 
sing the optimum degree of strength in order to repel them? 

Mr. Davivon. | think it is unwise to focus on one part of the 
danger and leaving us badly exposed to others. 

Senator Pastore. You state that these weapons are horrible. We 
agree with that; they are horrible. We even dislike to think about 
them. But then you go on to develop the fact of what conventional 
weapons would do, that is what you have actually developed. Am I 
wrong on that? You think we ought to rely in our NATO partnership 
with our allies having conventional weapons to defend themselves. 
You are afraid that if they once get to the point of training in nuclear 
weapons they will always aspire and hope to have them. That is 
what you said. 

Mr. Davipon. My understanding is, from statements by many 
military leaders, that events in the past 10 years have made it im- 
possible with or without nuclear weapons for any nation to defend 
itself by military means. This no longer exists as a possibility. 

I think, therefore, that reliance by each individual country on its 
own nuclear weapons as a means of defense is not a reliable way for it 
to proceed to its own defense. 

Senator Pastore. It is the crux of the whole military posture of 
the United States of America. You understand that. 

Mr. Davipon. I realize that. 

Senator Pastore. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Davidon. 

Mr. Davipon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pastore. Our next witness is Mr. William Price. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PRICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, UNITED 
INDEPENDENT-SOCIALIST COMMITTEE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Price. My name is William Price. I am the executive secre- 
tary of the United Independent-Socialist Committee, 799 Broadway, 
New York City. lam here today to express the views of my organ- 
ization in opposition to the release of nuclear arms equipment to 
NATO countries under the agreements being discussed by this 
committee. 

I am compelled, however, to first make another point of urgency. 

Our own assessment of public opinion on this matter leads us to the 
conclusion that the public generally is woefully uninformed on this 
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matter of great import. The time limit on the congressional vote of 
disapproval is rapidly running out and unless the course of the present 
debate is changed the American people will find themselves irrevocably 
committed to a policy which upon sober analysis can bring shudders 
to a peace-loving citizen. 

We therefore, without going into the merits of the agreements, urge 
Congress to amend its authorization act in this instance to increase 
the deliberative time from 60 days to 120 days. We further urge as 
an immediate necessity that these hearings be not adjourned today, 
but be temporarily recessed and reopened on July 13 or on some date 
sufficiently in advance of the first deadline date of July 18 for more 
adequate consideration of this problem by this committee. 

Any other course would compel the conclusion that the Congress is 
acting with unseemly haste on a matter of such vital importance to 
the American people and under circumstances in which the people will 
not have had an adequate expression in the matter. 

A note on the substance of the matter. Our reading of the agree- 
ments indicates that inherent in the U.S. position is the fact that 
this country has in effect supplied West Germany, Greece, Turkey, 
and The Netherlands, with the veto power over the possible ending 
of such agreements. If there is a certain uneasiness ibonk the demo- 
cratic nature of the Governments of Turkey and Greece, there is 
special concern over what this means in terms of West Germany. 
Members of this committee are no doubt familiar with a recent study 
made of West German youth which showed that the new generation 
has been educated in such a manner as to be either completely unaware 
of the nature of Hitlerism or has learned to regard Hitler as a “great’’ 
man who brought certain good things like autobahns and free vacations 
to the German people. Any recognition by this new generation 
of the atrocities Hitler commited upon millions of Jews and upon 
the world is either tacitly approved or lost in the shuffle. 

With the veto power written into these agreements effective for the 
life term of the NATO agreements of 20 years—it is to this generation 
of Germans that we have turned over a crucial aspect of our foreign 
policy. We are confident that if the American people knew these facts 
about the case, they would be appalled by such agreements made in 
their behalf. 

Defense officials can defend the agreements by talking about the 
proper military posture. Considering the long-term irrevocable com- 
mitment involved and its consequences to peace, such a posture is 
more like that of a testy schoolboy with a nuclear chip on his shoulder 
glaring across a European boundary fence than it is the stance of a 
great nation intent on peace. The agreements being considered by 
this committee should effectively end the hope of a denuclearized 
central Europe—and further set back the course of peace in general. 
Such agreement—as Premier Khrushchev recently noted in Albania— 
can only spark retaliatory actions on the part of the Soviet Union 
in cooperation with its allies in East Europe. 

This type of threat and counterthreat overlooks an understanding 
of the basic conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union 
as, for instance, expressed by Walter Lippmann writing in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the Washington Post and Times Herald. Explaining 
that Soviet foreign policy now relies on the ability of that country to 
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attract support, especially in Asia and Africa, on the basis of its 
spectacular industrial achievement, Mr. Lippmann states: 

This is the inner nature of the Soviet challenge and the sooner the professional] 
anti-Communists among us understand it, the better we will be. 

History has before bypassed the military posture. This country 
can end up looking pretty silly if it persists in preserving a provoca- 
tive military stance while history comes in by the side door. 

Much has been said about the possibility of an accidental pushing 
of a button which could fire off one of the missiles we may soon have 
poised in a ring around the Soviet Union. It is true also that in a time 
of panic, it is unlikely that a small U.S. Armed Forces group would 
be able to assert sovereignty over any stockpile of nuclear warheads. 
Some time ago the Journal of the U.S. Naval Institute published an 
article listing those occasions in naval history when naval action, 
sometimes unauthorized, and in remote areas of the world, had pro- 
voked international incidents. If the incidents appear quaint to us 
in this age, we must not overlook the fact that they could be repeated. 
This time the stakes would not be control of a remote island or harbor 
but the enormity of nuclear war. 

As a former naval officer and pilot, I speak also personally for myself 
as one acquainted with war, its waste, its degradation of values, and 
its horror. It is ironically fortunate, I suppose, that World War II, 
in which I spent 4% years, was only a limited war in the modern sense. 
Those of us involved can view it as a token sample of what a nuclear 
conflict would be. 

To conclude, we commend again to the committee— 

(a) That first of all it vote against adoption of the proposed 
transfer agreements; 

(6) That in any case it recommend an extension to 120 days of 
the time for deliberations on this issue; and 

(c) That it also recognize the fact that Americans have not yet 
been acquainted with the ramifications of these agreements by 
reopening these hearings at a later date so that additional groups 
and persons may speak on this crucial issue. 

Senator Pastorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. That con- 
cludes our list of witnesses. As I announced, the record will remain 
open for 1 week so that any persons who are interested in these sub- 
jects may submit their statements. Thereafter the committee will 
rive due consideration to all the testimony that has been presented 
Fae 

I want to thank you all for coming. 

(Statements submitted for the record together with a press release 
from the office of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, follow:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. HERBERT JEHLE, PROFESSOR OF Puysics, UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA CONCERNING AGREEMENTS TO TRANSFERS UNDER THE ATOMIC 
EneErRGy Act 


On July 2, 1958, an amendment to the Atomic Energy Act (Public Law 85-479, 
H.R. 12716) came into force. On the basis of this amendment, agreements for 
cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for military purposes, or mutual defense 

urposes and training of NATO forces in the use of nuclear weapons have recently 
een concluded with the government governments: 
Great Britain (amendment signed on May 7, 1959, released and submitted to 

Congress on May 19, 1959, to the already effected agreement of July 3, 1958). 
France (agreement executed on May 7, 1959, released and submitted to Congress 

on May 19, 1959). 
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Canada (agreement signed on May 22, 1959, released and submitted to Congress 
on May 26, 1959). 


Germany (agreement signed on May 5, 1959, released and submitted to Congress 

on May 26, 1959). 

The Netherlands (agreement signed on May 6, 1959, released and submitted to 

Congress on May 26, 1959). 

Turkey (agreement signed on May 5, 1959, released and submitted to Congress 

on May 26, 1959). 

Under Public Law 85-479 Congress may, inside 2 months from the dates of 
submission to Congress, pass a concurrent resolution stating that it does not favor 
these proposed agreements, in which case the agreements shall not become 
effective. 

The point of the present statement is to suggest that such action by Congress 
would be desirable. It is fortunate to know that hearings are scheduled to be 
held to consider this question. 

In order to clarify the essential implications of these agreements one might 
start with a discussion of the latter three agreements, i.e., the similar agreements 
ea have been made with the NATO countries Germany, the Netherlands, and 

urkey. 

Arguments in favor of these agreements have generally concentrated on the 
following points: 

First, it is argued that failure of the United States in entering such agreements 
would only enhance independent development of nuclear weapons by these coun- 
tries in which case the United States would have no control over such emerging 
nuclear powers and our allies would be put to needless expense and effort—it is 
assumed that under the proposed agreements the United States would retain 
control over the nuclear weapons in the NATO countries. 

Second, it is said, the proposed distribution of weapons delivery systems would 
lead to a strengthening of the morale of the military establishments of the NATO 
countries which will be unhappy to be restricted to doing merely the “legwork” 
in a war, i.e., to be second-class partners assigned to do the dirty work. 

Third, it is argued that the proposed agreements are only the natural and 
logical sequels of the NATO defense concept and cannot be considered apart from 
this context. 

Fourth, it is held that the proposed agreements would substantially raise the 
potential of the deterrent of massive nuclear retaliation. 

In answering these arguments I should like, because of my background, and 
because of intimate knowledge of the relation of science and warfare in Germany, 
to take the case of Germany under consideration. This is done without any 
resentment on my part against the German people; it is done out of concern for 
both them and us as well. 

(1) As regards the first argument of avoiding duplication and stimulation of 
independent German nuclear weapons development and thereby maintaining 
control over nuclear weapons handled by Germans, the following fact should be 
recalled. Eighteen leading German nuclear physicists went on record refusing 
to participate in the research on nuclear weapons development simply because 
they consider that a suicidal policy. Restraint by the United States in providing 
the German Army with nuclear weapons systems would under such conditions 
make the establishment of a denuclearized central Europe possible provided, as 
seems likely, that the Soviet Union would then also refrain from supplying its 
satellite governments with nuclear weapons systems. On the other hand, the 
supplying of nuclear weapons systems to the Germany Army, the “bulwark 
against communism’’ might produce as incalculable results as did the supplying 
jee war materials (several billion dollars worth) to the German military machine 
of 1933-39. 

(2) The second argument above—of reassuring the German soldier that he 
won’t be relegated to the “‘dirty’’ jobs, such as digging trenches—that argument 
for transfer agreement fails to convince because it refers to the case of a war ac- 
tually occurring. In that case a Germany possessing nuclear weapons will be 
but a radioactive heap of rubble, and the dying soldier will not even have the 
consolation of his family surviving. This kind of an argument, concerned about 
military morale in the event of a nuclear war, fails to face the reality of the catas- 
trophe implied by these kinds of weapons. 

(3) In regard to the third argument that our position in NATO requires that 
we go the full way, it has to be pointed out that the real issue concerns long-range 
agreements which permit termination only by agreement by both parties, e.g., 
Germany and the United States. In due course, a few years from now, or at the 
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time of an international crisis, ihe German military establishment will be in a 
position to demand nuclear warheads. Having geared their military outfit to 
nuclear warfare, they would only make fools of themselves, did they not then have 
sovereign possession of nuclear warheads (if the United States should refuse, the 
German military might get them from elsewhere). In short, the proposed agree- 
ment implies a new commitment of an unprecedented magnitude on the part of 
the United States which is not fully disclosed by the nature of the transfer pres- 
ently proposed. Such a not easily revocable commitment has to be judged in its 
proper perspective, i.e., in relation to the kind of basic change in the foreign policies 
of the nuclear powers, a change which alone can provide our children with a 
chance to live. The proposed agreement, on the other hand, would increasingly 
chain the United States to an outmoded policy of threat by nuclear retaliation. 
This leads us to the consideration of the fourth argument. 

(4) The dogma of the nuclear deterrent has become a sacred cow. Even so, it 
needs to be subjected to critical examination. 

In the light of history, is it sound ¢ ppraisal of strategy, psychology, and criminol- 
ogy to rely on the nuclear deterrent? And is it a morally possible doctrine? 

iven as regards criminology of the hardened individual criminal, the thesis 
that the threat of punishment prevents the crime stands without proof, with the 
evidence rather pointing to the contrary. It is the sensible education by an en- 
lightened police or the judge or by the social worker, and the moral integrity of 
society which prevents crime before it breaks out. 

In international life we talk about a nuclear deterrent, implying a state of mind 
which is both cause and consequence of the avalanche of nuclear arsenals which 
hang over us. Does that deterrent bring what it is supposed to bring, an “‘en- 
forced peace’? In the past an arms race, the effort to maintain an imagined 
balance of power, has usually led to war. The best that can be said about the 
nuclear deterrent comes from E. B. White (in the New Yorker): ‘““The bomb has 
given us a few years of grace without war and now it offers us a millenium of 
oblivion.” 

The core of the challenge to our foreign policy is this: Do we have the moral 
vigor to stop this criminal race? We can stop it only if we have the integrity to 
refuse to be ready to do by remote control what no sensitive human being could do 
with his own hand: to bring untold suffering and obliteration to innocent children. 
We need to stop and think about the consequence of our policy and of our handi- 
work. We need to develop nonviolent techniques to resolve areas of conflict. 
We need to concentrate our efforts on negotiation and arbitration through the 
United Nations, leading to a system of world law. The International Court at 
The Hague has, in its early days, settled many an international conflict. We need 
to begin world disarmament now by a first step agreement to end all nuclear 
weapons tests. We need to break the missiles race now while it is still in its 
infancy, by agreements to missile test cessation. And we need to pour our crea- 
tive energies and resources into constructive programs of rehabilitation and de- 
velopment to help the suffering people in the world. 


[From the New Statesman, Mar. 8, 1958] 
Tue FaLtLacy or THE DETERRENT 


For the power hungry, historicism has always had a particular fascination. 
Charlemagne, Philip, U, Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin—they all, sooner or later, sue 
cumbed to the temptation to mirror their lives in the past. No public man is 
immune—and for a very simple reason. Politicians convince themselves that 
there is a recurring pattern in events, because it absolves them from the need to 
think. They have an instinctive fear of situations for which there is no his 
torical parallel and for which, therefore, there is no prototype solution. The 
idea that history is a succession of unpredictable accidents, that they are guiding 
the ship of state into unknown and unknowable waters, is anathema to them. 
So, when a crisis occurs, they ransack history for a comparable incident and 
study the solution adopted by their predecessor. If it was successful, they 
repeat it; if unsuccessful, they do the opposite. 

Naturally, in the search for parallels, facts are ruthlessly suppressed. Arnold 
Toynbee is not alone in bending history to fit his theories. Politicians do it 
every day. The most recent example of the historicist theory of politics at 
work—and with customarily disastrous results—was Eden’s comparison of Nasser 
with Hitler. The Western politico-military strategy of the deterrent is based on 
similar reasoning, though in this case the usual combination of historical and 
logical fallacies is far more complex. Briefly, the argument runs as follows. 
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Both World Wars occurred because the Western democracies were militarily weak. 
Had they armed themselves in time, the enemy would have been deterred from 
aggression, and war would have been avoided. Ergo, to prevent a third world 
war, we must arm ourselves to the teeth and negotiate from strength. 

First, the myth that the First World War occurred because Britain was unpre- 
pared. This myth is a comparatively recent one. Until 1939, most people 
agreed that the First World War was caused by the arms race, and it was only 
when they were confronted, for a second time, with the phenomenon of a German 
conflict—and this time springing from manifestly different causes—that they 
became confused and began to draw false parallels. Then they remembered 
that there was a sizable pacifist movement in Britain before 1914; that it 
included more than half the Labor Party and a broad section of the Liberals; 
and that, until the Germans invaded Belgium, even the Cabinet opposed British 
intervention. 

Unfortunately, the memory of these public political attitudes gradually ob- 
scured the fact that Britain had been preparing for war for nearly a decade before 
1914. <A policy of no commitments might be the refrain of Parliament, but in the 
Foreign Office, the Horse Guards, and the Admiralty a totally different atmosphere 
prevailed. The turning point came in January 1907, when Sir Eyre Crowe, 
Assistant Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, presented his famous memoran- 
dum. In it, he evolved the theory of the deterrent in its purest form. For 
Britain, he argued, control of the seas was paramount. Any power which threat- 
ened this control was a mortal enemy. The rate of German naval construction 
constituted such a threat. This threat would be withdrawn only if the Germans 
were convinced that Britain had the will to meet and vanquish it. And the only 
way to convince them was to provide, as he put it, ‘‘ocular evidence” of this will 
by building battleships at twice the German rate. The phrase ‘‘ocular evidence”’ 
is significant: it sums up the whole of the deterrent philosophy. For the first 
time, Crowe formulated the belief that the physical existence of retaliatory power 
would, in itself, curb the ambitions of aggressor states. 

Grey, the Foreign Secretary, circulated Crowe’s memorandum among the 
Cabinet. Its arguments sank deep into the basic thinking of British public men. 
Imperceptibly, its conclusions began to be accepted as gospel. The Foreign Office 
became a citadel of anti-German attitudes. Meanwhile, a huge war machine was 
brought to a state of readiness. Although it proved unnecessary to keep to the 
2-to-1 dreadnaught construction program, a proportion of 8 to 5 was maintained, 
and at the outbreak of war the Navy had a decisive superiority in capital ships in 
the crucial area of the North Sea. Not only, therefore, was the deterrent con- 
structed: it was deliberately brandished. From the time that Winston Churchill 
went to the Admiralty—in 1911—he made it his object to bring the Navy to what 
he called ‘‘a state of instant and constant readiness.’’ Here again, the phrase is 
significant: it is almost identical to the words used last November by the head of 
the U.S. Strategic Air Command to describe the preparations to meet the challenge 
of Soviet supremacy in the missile field. 

Nor was the Navy alone in preparing for war. A few weeks after Crowe’s 
memorandum was presented, the first Anglo-French Army staff talks took place. 
Here, the leading spirit was Gen. Sir Henry Wilson, who held the key post of 
Director of Military Operations at the War Office. Convinced that a war with 
Germany was inevitable, in which Britain would take the field on the left flank of 
the French Army, he set about organizing an expeditionary force of 100,000 men— 
capable of expansion to five times the size within 4 months—which could be in 
action on French or Belgian territory within 20 days of a declaration of war. So 
thorough were the preparations that, despite America’s vastly greater resources of 
manpower, the buildup of British forces in France during the first 6 months after 
our entry into the war proceeded at six times the rate of America’s during the 
whole of 1917. Here, indeed, was the real statistical difference between a power 
which had prepared for war and one which had not. 

It has, of course, been argued that this deterrent policy failed simply because 
the deterrent was not ‘“‘massive’’ enough. But bere again, the theory will not 
bear examination of the facts. During this period, the equations of military 
power were drawn up on the assumption that Germany and Austria would be 
pitted against Russia and France, with the possible addition of Britian. France, 
and Russia began to construct a coordinated deterrent of vast size nearly 20 
years before the conflict. As early as 1899, the peace establishments of the 
Franco-Russian Armies totaled 1,470,000 against 950,000 for the Central Powers, 
giving a Franco-Russian margin of 520,000. By 1907 this margin had been 
increased to 802,000 and by 1914 to 1 million. Moreover, in March 1914, Italy 
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signed a military convention with the Allies, raising the margin by a fur- 
ther 273,000; and by this time it was known that Britain was in a position to 
make an immediate contribution of a further 100,000. These were premobiliza- 
tion strengths. A comparison of war strengths shows a Franco-Russian margin 
of 1,212,000 which, together with Italian and British contributions, gave the Allies 
a total margin of 1,500,000. 

True, in one respect, the Franco-Russian forces were at a disadvantage: the slow 
rate of Russian mobilization meant that the full weight of allied superiority could 
not be brought to bear immediately. But again, long before the war, plans were 
devised to remedy this, Russia, with French financial support, began a massive 
program of railway construction, whose confessed object was to speed up the 
transfer of reserves to the German front. The program was due to be com- 
plete in 1917, and it was for this reason that the military experts, on both sides, 
picked 1917 as the most likely year for a conflict. Their reasoning was significant 
and gives the lie to the entire theory of the deterrent. They foresaw that the 
period of maximum danger would coincide precisely with the movement when the 
deterrent became complete. Hence, the deterrent was not a deterrent at all, 
but a cause of the conflict. 

Indeed, the final proof that the deterrent, though of massive size, failed to 
deter is to be found in the evolution of the German war plans. These varied 
from time to time, but they always took the general form of a sharp onslaught 
on France through Belgium, followed by a more prolonged offensive, after the 
destruction of the French Army, against Russia. They took final shape toward 
the end of 1912, when they were embodied in a General Staff memorandum. 
It is often argued that had Britain publicly declared her intention of intervening 
in the event of an invasion of Belgium, the German forces would never have 
marched. This myth is effectively demolished by the German memorandum: 
for it is based on the assumption that Britain would intervene and would have 
a force in the field within a month of the outbreak. In it, the total Allied 
strengths are accurately calculated. Nevertheless, victory is assumed as rapid 
and final. Similar reports, drawn up in France and Russia, tell the same tale 
of unshakable military optimism. In short, though the construction of the Allied 
deterrent obviously played some part in winning the eventual conflict, it did not, 
and could not, play any part in preventing it, for the simple reason that the 
German generals did not regard it as a deterrent but as a challenge—and even 
& provocation. 

But today, it is argued, the existence of megaton bombs has abolished the 
concept of a victorious campaign and has therefore produced a qualitative change 
in the attitude of the soldiers to war itself. The first part of this contention is 
undoubtedly true; but the second is very debatable. Now, as before 1914, mil- 
itary leaders on both sides, whilst acknowledging that thermonuclear war must 
be catastrophic, still proclaim their invincible faith that, if needs be, their own 
forces can win it. The new British Defense White Paper fully admits that ‘‘no 
country can hope to gain anything by war,’’ which would “imperil the safety of 
humanity.”’ But it goes on to imply that, should war come, the West would 
undoubtedly win it. ‘‘The overall superiority of the West,’’ it says, “‘is likely 
to increase rather than diminish.’”? The advent of intermediate-range rockets, it 
claims, will increase western military power, though, for geographical reason, 
they will not afford ‘‘any corresponding strategic advantage’ to Russia. It 
actually envisages the outbreak of total war: ‘‘In that event, the role of the 
Allied defense forces in Europe would be to hold the front for the time needed 
to allow the effects of the nuclear counteroffensive to make themselves felt.’ 
In short, the generals on our side are still thinking in terms not only of war, but 
of victory; and so long as generals believe victory can be won, war cannot be 
dismissed as unthinkable. Which brings me to my central, and very simple, 
contention: men acquire arms not to prevent wars, but to win them. 

So we turn to the origins of the Second World War, on which the main historical 
case for the deterrent theory is based. Once again, it will not bear examination 
of the facts. There is no evidence whatsoever that Hitler, at any stage of his 
career, was deterred by the military strength of his adversaries. In 1941, Britain 
was weak, isolated, and ripe for final annihilation; he nevertheless embarked on 
an unprovoked and unnecessary invasion of Russia; and a few months later he 
accepted an additional, and equally avoidable, conflict with America. Neither 
of these actions seems to have been determined by an assessment of the military 
factors, or indeed to have been influenced by them in the slightest. After all, if 
it was the military weakness of Britain and France which led Hitler to war in 
1939, why did he not attack immediately, when that weakness was at its most 
pronounced? 
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In my view, Hitler was not influenced by rational considerations—on which, 
of course, the deterrent theory is based—and once he had consolidated his power, 
war was inevitable. Had Britain and France kept pace with German rearma- 
ment, the conflict would merely have occurred sooner. And had it done so, world 
opinion, which eventually and with good reason swung round behind Britain, 
would have been bitterly divided. We now know that even some of the British 
dominions were not prepared to back Britian in a conflict with Germany at any 
stag@ prior to the Polish crisis; and America certainly would have declared her 
neutrality and maintained it. Anglo-French rearmament in the midthirties would 
merely have precipitated a war which, in all probability, we would have lost. 

Indeed, the more we study the origins of wars, the clearer it becomes that the 
deterrent not merely fails to deter, but has exactly the opposite effect. And this 
for a simple logical reason. By making the deterrent the principal instrument of 
your foreign policy, you inevitably place its direction to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, in the hands of the military. There is no evidence that soldiers are occupa- 
tionally more bellicose than politicians or diplomats. But, of necessity, they do 
not think in precisely the same way. To the soldier, the ultimate evil is not to 
fight a war—but to lose it. He must give priority in his thinking to the second 
contingency. Hence, a soldier may find it his duty to resist measures which, 
though they would prevent a currently threatening conflict, might place his 
country at a military disadvantage in a subsequent one. A classic example of 
this is the Anglo-German agreement of 1912—the one serious attempt, through- 
out the period, to achieve a broadly-based Anglo-German understanding—which 
was sabotaged by the French Government on the advice of its general staff. 
But many other examples could be drawn from the long negotiations of the U.N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee. Any diplomat who has taken part in them will 
tell you that military members of the delegations always have the last word; and 
this is inevitable, while the primery consideration is the maintenance of the 
deterrent. 

Nor, alas, is this all. When two power blocs confront each other in a state of 
“instant readiness,’’ purely military factors assume such importance that they 
themselves can become the cause of conflict. This can happen in two ways. 
The first, and less dangerous, is by accident. Today, with both SAC and the 
Soviet Air Force maintaining H-bomb patrols, thermonuclear war can break 
out solely because a pilot goes insane or—more likely—because of a confusion in 
signals. ‘Instant preparedness’? means a considerable devolution in authority, 
and it is now within the capacity of a junior commander to unleash the nuclear 
deluge. Misunderstandings constantly occur in military chains of command, 
and the possibility of an accidental H-bomb war is by no means as remote as 
many people—including the Prime Minister—seem to suppose. In a recent 
article, Capt. Liddell Hart quoted examples from the last war. In 1940, a drunken 
British major gave the signal for the invasion alarm, and plunged East Anglia 
into confusion. Far more serious was the destruction of Rotterdam by the 
German Air Force, which occurred solely because a junior officer misinterpreted 
a signal. 

Such possibilities, however, are not so alarming as the inherent perils of a war 
machine in a state of “instant readiness’’—of a catastrophe springing not from 
accident but from the nature of the machine itself. The deterrent, supposedly 
the slave of diplomacy, has an inevitable tendency in its search for speed and 
efficiency, to become its master. Let me quote an example. The operative 
document which persuaded the German Government to invade Belgium in 1914 
was a memorandum presented by the German General Staff on July 29. This 
pointed out, in the strongest terms, the disastrous consequences of a European 
conflict. Such a war, wrote the generals,‘ will annihilate for decades the civiliza- 
tion of almost all Europe.’’ Nevertheless, they argued, the Russian mobilization 
would, for purely mechanical reasons, lead to a progressive mathematical increase 
of the military odds against Germany with every day that passed; therefore an 
early German declaration of war was vital. In short, Germany entered the war 
not for any long-term political aims, but because of short-term military factors, 
which sprang directly from the policy of ‘‘instant readiness.”’ 

The Russians, too, were the slaves of their war machine. The essence of the 
deterrent was the capacity to mobilize swiftly. But the physical process of Rus- 
sian mobilization made it inevitable that, within a week of the decree being pub- 
lished, Russian troops would cross the German frontier. Either the deterrent 
worked within the first 2 days, or it would not work at all. For troops would 
begin to reach the forward railheads from the first day; they would then pile up 
in ever-increasing numbers. If the frontier was not crossed, the organizational 
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structure of the entire army would become confused, there would be simply no 
place to put the troops, and Russian war plans would be revealed. Hence, there 
was no alternative but to cross the frontier. It is difficult to think of a better 
example of purely military factors dictating issues of peace or war. 

Today, we are faced with a situation which is basically similar. The Strategic 
Air Command is a worldwide force of 3,000 heavy bombers and fleets of tanker 
planes. Each squadron has its allotted targets and timetables of attack; but 
the entire operation is coordinated down to the last bomb and second. Once the 
alarm is given, the machine itself takes control—as it must—and the sequence 
of events flows inexorably without any politician’s hand to control it. On 
November 2, 1956, at the height of the Suez crisis, the National Security Council 
in Washington—the ultimate controlling authority of the western deterrent— 
met in emergency session. The day before, Marshal Bulganin had launched a 
virtual ultimatum against Britain and France. Throughout the night, intelli- 
gence reports had indicated Soviet military overflights in Turkey and Persia. 
Mr. Dulles wished to respond to these moves by allerting SAC and deploying its 
squadrons in a manner which would provide ocular evidence of America’s will 
to resist. But the Air Force chiefs explained that such an action would be tanta- 
mount to war; that the size and nature of SAC meant that it could not get all its 
aircraft airborne, and begin the complex process of aerial refueling, without 
revealing to the enemy its axes of attack, knowledge of which would undermine 
the deterrent, unless it was really intended to use it this time. Moreover, they 
added, once it became clear that SAC was getting into position, the Russians 
would be bound to do the same, and then a conflict would become virtually 
inevitable. 

Fortunately, while the Council was still sitting, further intelligence reports 
revealed that there was no radar evidence of Soviet overflights. The crisis 
passed; but it revealed the fatal lack of flexibility of the deterrent. Since then 
the SAC commanders have attempted to devise a system of permanent semi- 
mobilization—of which the H-bomb patrols are one aspect—which will make 
SAC an effective instrument of fear, without allowing it to glide over into the 
abyss and become an instrument of provocation. They are unlikely to succeed. 
The Russian, confronted with precisely the same problem in the years before 1914, 
also devised a system of semimobilization which, they calculated, would frighten 
their enemies without provoking them. As we have seen, it was a disastrous 
failure. 

Pau. JOHNSON. 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTER ON ATOMIC ENERGY BY CONGRESSMAN 
CLeM MILuerR, First District, CALIFORNIA 


P I make this statement before your committee, as one strongly committed 
to the need for military preparedness and an effective NATO. 

We should not spread nuclear weaponry or knowledge further in the world. 
We must begin the task of limiting it rather than extending it. 

+ Thus, I support the House concurrent resolutions which would have the effect 
of voiding the atomic agreements with certain foreign powers. 

The advantages to be gained from these agreements are very transitory and 
quite possibly ephemeral altogether. These gains we expect to achieve while our 
intercontinental missile system is_ perfected. 

In return for these alleged temporary gains we sacrifice our long-range interests. 
It is my belief that unless we begin limiting the nuclear stain spreading over the 
world, a nuclear holocaust, by accident or design, will be a mathematical cer- 
tainty. Weighing these considerations, the short-term advantage over the 
long-range certainty, I prefer to forgo the atomic agreements in return for the 
opportunities it presents toward a long-range solution. 


STATEMENT IN OpposITION TO THE Girt or NuciEAR ARMS TO SEVEN NATIONS 
By NorMAN Tuomas, CHAIRMAN, Post War Worip CoUNCIL 


The historian of the future—if mankind, madly absorbed in preparing for 
thermonuclear war, is to have a future—may well hold that the decision of the 
U.S. Government to give everything connected with nuclear arms but the nuclear 
warheads to its European allies together with information about their use was 
the crucial action in the chain of events which prevented disarmament and led 
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to world war III. The Congress of the United States has the power even now 
to forestall so dire a conclusion by preventing gifts which in timing and in sub- 
stance greatly darken any hope of universal disarmament and an assured peace. 


CONSIDER THE FACTS 


We are to give these arms to Turkey and Greece at a time when the Soviet 
Government has pre d to ban atomic weapons and rocket bases in the Balk- 
ans and eastern Mediterranean. To ignore that offer and to carry through the 
gift while keeping warheads in our own hands at our own bases in Turkey and 

reece will constrain the U.S.S.R. to introduce these weapons into its satellites 
and perhaps even into China. 

We are to give these arms to West Germany, while we are still seeking to pro- 
tect West Berlin to whose gallant people we owe protection, although our act will 
curtail Secretary Herter’s area of possible negotiation and give Chancellor 
Adenauer a continuing veto over us. (This will arise by reason of the provision 
that termination of our agreement must obtain the consent of the West German 
Government, that is, of the autocratic Adenauer or his successor.) This gift 
which will increase the tension surrounding the Berlin negotiations will in no 
way be decisive at this moment in preventing or winning a nuclear war in which 
Berlin would not be saved from destruction. 

We are to give these arms to our allies, thus in the world’s opinion enlarging 
the nuclear club, at the time when we are still negotiating for a suspension of 
tests, the chief value of which will be that it will hinder the expansion of the 
suicide club of nations armed with thermonuclear weapons. 

I am familiar with the official argument that by giving these weapons—except 
for the nuclear warheads—we are delaying the expansion of the nuclear club; 
that Chancellor Adenauer, for example, will on these terms be less likely to do 
what President De Gaulle has already said France must do: develop its own 
nuclear warheads. George Kennan has already testified that the Russians believe 
that when the chips are down the Germans will have no trouble getting the 
warheads. A great many others besides the Russians will share this belief. 
Even if the belief is erroneous, its very existence will make it tenfold harder to 
convince the peoples of the world of our concern for peace. The gift will be 
interpreted in the light of the growing talk in high circles here in America about 
the profitability of preemptive nuclear war which would cost “‘only” a quarter 
of our population and preparation for which gives such satisfactory profits, 
employment, and prestige to certain corporations and their scientists. 

It has become a matter of general discussion in our press that President 
De Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer intend to demand far more control in NATO 
than they now have. Insofar as their attitude points to a possible end of the 
age-old enmity between France and Germany it is good. Insofar as it is directed 
toward making us willy-nilly as the price of alliance back French policy in Africa 
or West German dreams of possible recovery of lost provinces in the East it is 
dangerous. In any case it is certain that the gift of everything but the war- 
heads will stimulate rather than discourage the demand for everything necessary 
to nuclear war. And it is axiomatic that the more annonymous generals and 
colonels are entrusted with these weapons of vast destruction the greater is the 
chance of the kind of accident which will precipitate war. Retaliation to be 
effective must be immediate. 

To these general considerations must be added a realization of what it must 
mean to Germany’s eastern neighbors to see us rearming so extensively the nation 
which so many of our sons died in two world wars to disarm. Twice in less than 
half a century their countries have been devastated by German arms. It is 
expecting the impossible to believe that the peoples of the satellites, Poland in 
particular, will see anything in our gift of arms to Germany but an unfriendly 
act of enormous potential danger to them. Our nuclear armament of Germany 
will drive them more firmly into the embrace of the Russian bear. It will in- 
definitely block any hope of liberation of Eastern European peoples by evolution 
or revolution. Even the Kremlin in Russia itself will find in our rearmament 
of Germany proof of its contention that the United States is the enemy of the 
peace which all observers assure us the Russian people want at least as much 
as we Americans. 

As an American observer of history, I confess to a peculiar fear of the rearma- 
ment of Germany—even of a united Germany. I have been impressed by the 
progress of West Germany, not only materially, but in democracy. I do not fear 
another Hitler. But Hitler did not invent the concept, Deutschland tiber alles. 

is anti-Fascist, anti-Communist predecessors made the Pact of Rapallo in 
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connection with which Germany and the Soviet Union, ideologically at swords’ 
points, helped each other rearm, each for its own reasons. There are many signs 
of growth of chauvinism in a Germany that until recently wanted no rearmament 
but which now seems to be swinging toward remilitarization. Polls of the opinions 
of students of high school age show an alarming ignorance or tolerance of Hitler’s 
crimes. Krupp and what he symbolizes are rising in power. I have seen appar- 
ently correct lists of high officials under Hitler once more in high places in the 
army and the foreign service. Adenauer’s amazing performance in successfully 
cracking the whip over his own party shows a dangerous deference to the man in 
office. This is no time to give nuclear arms to Bonn. 

Rather the whole course of events argues that our one best hope of peace in 
Europe is extension of such demilitarization as has been successful in Austria by a 
carefully phased withdrawal of troops from an agreed area of Central and Eastern 
Europe. This to be truly successful should be act 1 in that universal controlled 
disarmament under a strengthened United Nations which is the one hope of life 
for our civilization, perhaps for mankind. Congress can hasten realization of 


that hope by disallowing the agreement for giving nuclear arms to West Germany 
and other European nations. 


[Press release from the office of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., July 13, 1959] 


Senator HumpurRey Asks SENATE DERATE ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS AGREEMENTS 
Witn NATO 


Senator Humphrey, chairman of the Subcommittee on Disarmament, requested 
immediate and careful consideration by the Foreign Relations Committee and 
full Senate debate on the proposed agreements between the United States and 
seven NATO countries on the sharing of nuclear weapons information and parts. 

The Senator stated: ‘‘These agreements have serious and profound Sea 
for the foreign policy of the United States and I believe that the Foreign Relations 
Committee should have an opportunity to review them as well as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. he Joint Committee has given careful scrutiny to 
the technical aspects of these agreements and has inquired as to whether or not 
they conform to the Atomic Energy Act. I am hopeful that the Joint Committee 
will make a report on the agreements in the very near future. In addition, I 
believe that the Foreign Relations Committee should have a complete under- 
standing of what these agreements mean for the future of our relations with other 
countries and whether the proposed agreements are in conflict with certain foreign 
policy objectives. 

“T have suggested that the Foreign Relations Committee might enter into 
discussion and consultation with the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on this 
matter. Senator Fulbright has informed me that he has been in communication 
with the Joint Committee, indicating the interest of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in this subject. The Foreign Relations Committee in the past has 
invited the consultation of the Joint Committee on such matters as the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency and more recently the Senate Res- 
olution 96 on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests. I doubt that it is necessary 
for the Atomic Energy Act to be amended to provide for joint consultation. 
Usually committees of the Congress can make informal arrangements for con- 
sultation. 

“Equally important to the consideration of the foreign policy aspects of the 

roposed agreements is the need to have a full Senate discussion of the agreements. 
Buch discussion and debate can and should take place when the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee files its report on the agreements with the Senate. 

“T have a number of questions regarding the proposed agreements which I hope 
can be answered completely and satisfactorily. If they cannot, then perhaps 4 
resolution is in order to direct the executive branch to refrain from entering into 
the agreements at this time. My major questions are as follows: 

“1. Are these agreements welcomed by the people and the political and military 
leaders of Western Europe? 

“2. Do these agreements take us further down the road of a NATO defense 

licy consisting primarily of a reliance on nuclear weapons at the expense of & 

alanced defense policy capable of using conventional or nuclear weapons, depend- 
ing on the nature of the emergency? 
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‘3. Have the United States and its NATO allies satisfied themselves that these 
agreements, particularly the agreement with West Germany, will not jeopardize 
our efforts to make progress on the control and reduction of armaments? 

“4. If the President’s contention is true, i.e., that the strength of any alliance 
depends ‘in the last analysis upon the sense of shared mutual interests among 
its members,’ then to what extent will this be true of the Baghdad Pact, the 
SEATO Pact, the Rio Treaty, the pact with Nationalist China, and the treaty 
with South Korea? 

“5. Will these agreements have the effect of causing the Soviet Union to share 
its nuclear weapons data and materials with Communist China and the members 
of the Warsaw Pact in Eastern Europe? 

“6. Can it not be argued that the proposed agreements are in conflict with an 
important aspect of our foreign policy, namely the prevention of the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons among many countries; or, has the United States abandoned 
its policy of trying to restrict the membership of the nuclear club? 

“Since it is the intention of the United States, according to the President’s 
statement, to enter into additional agreements on the sharing of nuclear weapons 
information and equipment, I believe that the answers to the above questions 
should be given before the proposed agreements are consummated. The time for 
the Senate to examine the foreign policy and defense policy implications and 
commitments involved in these proposed agreements is now before they become 
operative and binding. This is far too important a subject to be allowed to drift 
into decisions by congressional inaction and indecision.” 


(Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., Thursday, July 2, 1959, the hearing was 
concluded.) 








APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX 1 


AMENDMENT TO THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND FOR COOPERATION ON THE USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES OF JULY 3, 
1958 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on its own behalf and 
on behalf of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority; 

Desiring to amend in certain respects the Agreement for Cooperation on the 
Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes (hereinafter referred to as 
the Agreement for Cooperation) signed at Washington on the third day of July, 
1958; 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 


The following new Article shall be inserted after Article III of the Agreement 


for Cooperation: ‘oh ven te 
RTICLE is 
“Transfer of Materials and Equipment 


“A. The Government of the United States shall transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom the following in such quantities, at such times 
prior to December 31, 1969, and on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed: 

“1. non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons which parts are for the 
purpose of improving the United Kingdom’s state of training and 
operational epilbanen: 

“2. other non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
Restricted Data which parts are for the purpose of improving the United 
Kingdom’s state of training and operational readiness when in accord- 
ance with appropriate requirements of applicable laws; 

‘*3. special nuclear material for research on, development of, produc- 
tion of, or use in utilization facilities for military applications; and 

‘“‘4. source, by-product and special nuclear material, and other mate- 
rial, for research on, development of, or use in atomic weapons wher, 
after consultation with the Government of the United Kingdom, the 
Government of the United States determines that the transfer of such 
material is necessary to improve the United Kingdom’s atomic weapon 
design, development or fabrication capability. 

“B. The Government of the United Kingdom shall transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for military purposes such source, by-product 
and special nuclear material, and equipment of such types, in such quanti- 
ties, at such times prior to December 31, 1969, and on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed. 

“C. 1. With respect to by-product material, special nuclear material and 
other material transferred from one Party to the other under this Article, 
the recipient Party agrees not to use any such material for purposes other 
than those for which it was received, provided that material which has lost 
its identity as a result of commingling with other material of the recipient 
Party may be put to other uses if the recipient Party retains an equivalent 
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amount of its own material for the purpose for which the other Party’s 
material was received. 

“2. For material or equipment transferred fom one Party to the other 
Party, the recipient Party shall pay or reimburse, as may be agreed, all 
packaging, transportation and related costs. Packaging, shipping containers 
and methods of shipment shall be as may be agreed. 

“3. Should either Party desire to acquire materials or components for use 
in the manufacture or in preparation for manufacture of atomic weapons 
from any source within the jurisdiction of the other Party, the procuring 
Party shall inform the other. Party of the proposed procurement in order 
that such other Party may determine whether the proposed procurement 
involves classified information and if so whether the proposed procurement 
is in compliance with its applicable laws and regulations.”’ 


ARTICLE 2 


Article VII of the Agreement for Cooperation shall be amended to read as 
follows: 
“ArticLe VII 


“Dissemination 


‘Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or shall operate as a bar 
or restriction to consultation or cooperation in any field of defense by either 
Party with other nations or international organizations. Neither Party, 
however, shall communicate classified information or transfer or permit 
access to or use of materials, or equipment, made available by the other 
Party pursuant to this Agreement to any nation or international organization 
unless: 

“A. it is notified by the other Party that all appropriate provisions and 
requirements of such other Party’s applicable laws, including authorization 
by competent bodies of such other Party, have been complied with as neces- 
sary to authorize such other Party directly so to communicate to, transfer 
to or permit access to or use by such other nation or international organiza- 
tion; and further that such other Party authorizes the recipient Party so to 
communicate to, transfer to or permit access to or use by such other nation 
or international organization; or 

“B. in the case of communication of classified information and access to 
materials or equipment, such other Party has informed the recipient Party 
that such other Party has so communicated such classified information to, or 
permitted access to such materials or equipment by, such other nation or 
international organization; or 

““C. in the case of material which has lost its identity as a result of com- 
mingling with other material of the recipient Party, the recipient Party 
retains an amount under its jurisdiction equivalent to that made available 
to it by the other Party under this Agreement.” 


ARTICLE 3 


Article IX of the Agreement for Cooperation shall be amended as follows: 

(1) The words “Article III” shall be deleted from paragraph A, sub- 
paragraph 2 of pennies B, and subparagraph 1 of paragraph D, and the 
words ‘Articles III or III bis” shall be substituted therefor. 

(2) The words “submarine propulsion plant and spare parts transferred 
pursuant to paragraph A of Article IIT’ shall be deleted from subpara- 
gragh 1 of paragraph B, and the words “submarine propulsion plant, spare 
parts or equipment transferred pursuant to paragraph A of Article III or 
paragraph A or paragraph B of Article III bis” shall be substituted therefor. 


ARTICLE 4 


Article XI of the Agreement for Cooperation shall be amended as follows: 
(1) Paragraph C shall be amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

““*Equipment’ also includes non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons 
and other non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
Restricted Data.” 

(2) After paragraph H add the following: 

“T. ‘Non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons’ means parts of atomic 

weapons which are specially designed for them and are not in general 
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use in other end products and which are not made, in whole or in part, 
of special nuclear material; and ‘other non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving Restricted Data’ means parts of atomic 
weapons systems, other than non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, which 
contain or reveal atomic information and which are not made, in whole 
or in part, of special nuclear material. 

“J. ‘Atomic information’ means information designated ‘Restricted 
Data’ or ‘Formerly Restricted Data’ by the Government of the United 
States and information designated ‘ATOMIC’ by the Government of the 
United Kingdom.” 

ARTICLE 5 


Article XII of the Agreement for Cooperation shall be amended as follows: 
The words “to take effect at the end of a term of ten years,” shall be 

deleted and the words ‘“‘to take effect on December 31, 1969,’’ shall be 

substituted therefor. 

ARTICLE 6 


This Amendment, which shall be regarded as an integral part of the Agreement 
for Cooperation, shall enter into force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Government written notification that it has 
complied with all statutory and constitutional requirements for the entry into 
force of this Amendment. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed this 
Amendment. 

Dons at Washington this seventh day of May, 1959, in two original texts. 

For the Government of the United States of America: 

/s/ CuHrtistrAN A. HERTER 
Secretary of State 

For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 

Treland: 


/s/ Haroup Caccia 
British Ambassador 


Certified to be a true copy: 


Rosert D. Bourng, 
Division of International Affairs, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, I am submitting 
herewith to each House of the Congress an authoritative copy of an amendment 
to the agreement between the Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes of July 
3, 1958. The amendment was signed at Washington on May 7, 1959. 

The agreement of July 3, 1958, for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for military purposes provided for the exchange of information covering the 
design and use of atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic 
energy and for the sale to the United Kingdom of a nuclear submarine propulsion 
plant and necessary fuel. Numerous exchanges have been made under this 
agreement, and both nations have benefited from these exchanges. 

Under the provisions of the agreement there have been discussions between 
representatives of the two nations concerning the nature and scope of equipment 
and materials exchanges which would best contribute to our common defense and 
security and further benefit our two nations. As a result of these discussions an 
amendment to the agreement has been developed to further the goal of our mutual 
defense. It is gratifying to note that this amendment will also result in conserva- 
tion of scientific and technical manpower and effort, and capital which would 
otherwise be required in providing duplicate facilities to meet our corresponding 
but separate requirements, 

I am also transmitting a copy of the Secretary of State’s letter accompanying 
authoritative copies of the signed amendment, a copy of a joint letter from the 
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Chairman of the Atomie Energy Commission and the Seeretary of Defense 
recommending my approval of this amendment, and a copy of my memorandum 
in reply thereto-setting forth my approval. 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 
Tue Waite Hovss, May 19, 1950. 


(Enclosures: (1) Copy of amendment to the agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland for cooperation on the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual defense purposes; (2) copy of Secretary of State’s letter ac- 
companying copies of the signed amendment; (3) copy of a joint letter from the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the AEC recommending my approval 
of the amendment; (4) a copy of my memorandum in reply thereto setting forth 
my approval.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 7, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to submit to the Presi- 
dent with a view to its transmission to the Congress, pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, an amendment to the agreement between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland for cooperation on the uses of 
atomie energy for mutual defense purposes, signed at Washington under date of 
July 3, 1958. 

This amendment was signed on May 7, 1959, on behalf of the United States 
pursuant to the authorization granted in your memorandum of May 5, 1959, to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

A copy of that memorandum was received by the Secretary of State from the 
President. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CuRIsTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


(Enclosure: Amendment to the agreement between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes.) 


U.S. Atomic ENERGy ComMmMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1959, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Dear Mr. PrestpENtT: The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the Secretary 
of Defense recommend that you approve the attached amendment to the agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States of America and the Govera- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland for 
cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. It is 
further recommended that you authorize the execution of this proposed amend- 
ment to the agreement on behalf of the United States of America. he Secretary 
of State concurs in the recommendations herein. 

You will recall that the present agreement, which was executed on July 3, 1958, 
provided for increased cooperation with the United Kingdom under the authority 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as amended by Public Law 85-479. It pro- 
vided the necessary framework for the exchange of certain classified information 
and the transfer of certain equipment and materials for military uses. 

In the area of information, the agreement provided for exchange of information 
with the limits imposed by sections 144(b) and 144(c) of the Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended. Such information covered the development of defense plans; the 
training of personnel; the evaluation of the capability of potential enemies in the 
employment of atomic weapons and other military applications; the development 
of delivery systems capable of carryirg atomic weapons; design, development and 
fabrication of atomic weapons; and research, developmert, and design of military 
reactors. The agreement continuéd in effect submarine reactor cooperation earlier 
undertaken and provided for broader cooperation in the military réactor field in 
the future. 
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In the area of equipment and materials, the agreement provided for the transfer 
by sale to the United Kingdom of one complete submarine nuclear propulsion 
plant and fuel for operation of this plant for a period of 10 years. 

It is believed that this agreement has resulted in significant advances to our 
mutual defense and security. Both Governments have benefited extensively 
from the exchange of information under the provisions of this agreement. 

You will recall that although authorized by Public Law 85-479, the agreement 
did not provide for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons or other 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems or of materials for research on, 
development of, or use in atomic weapons or of materials for research on, develop- 
ment of, or production of utilization facilities for military application. Until such 
time as discussions could be held with the United Kingdom under the authority 
of Public Law 85-479 and the new agreement, it was not possible to determine 
the nature or scope of equipment and materials exchanges which would best 
contribute to our common defense and security. Such discussions have since 
been held, and the purpose of the attached amendment to the agreement is to 
provide for the transfer of such equipment and materials. 

As we stated when we submitted the agreement for your approval, the United 
Kingdom is participating with the United States in international arrangements 
pursuant to which the United Kingdom is making substantial and material con- 
tributions to the mutual defense and security, and the United Kingdom has made 
substantial progress in the development of atomie weapons. 

This amendment provides for the transfer from the United States to the United 
Kingdom of (a) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and other nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data for the purpose of improving 
the United Kingdom’s state of training and operational readiness; (b) special 
nuclear materials for research on, development of, production of, or use in utiliza- 
tion facilities for military applications; and (e) certain source, byproduct, and 
special nuclear materials, and other materials for research on, development of, 
or use in atomic weapons necessary to improve the United Kingdom atomie 
weapon design, development or fabrication capabilities. 

The amendment provides for the transfer of similar materials and equipment 
from the United Kingdom to the United States. 

The transfers are to take place from time to time during the period ending 
December 31, 1969. The quantities and other terms and conditions of the trans- 
fers will be as agreed by the parties. In this connection, the maximum quantities 
of materials to be transferred by the United States prior to December 31, 1969, 
is contained in a supplementary classified letter. These quantities of materials 
can be made available for transfer during this period without adverse effect on 
our defense program. However, it is not possible to determine at this time all 
the types and the quantities of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and other 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data which 
should be transferred between the parties prior to December 31, 1969, to improve 
our common defense. 

The amendment, therefore, provides that the parties will agree from time to time 
on types and quantities to be transferred. All such agreements will be submitted 
for your approval and, in accordance with the provisions of section 91(a) of the 
Atomic Energy Act and article I of the agreement be subject to your determination 
that the proposed transfer will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to the common defense and security. It is contemplated that transfers of 
equipment for use in manufacture of weapons will be by sale with the purehasing 
party paying the cost of the other party in providing the equipment. It is also 
contemplated that equipment transferred for other uses may be sold, leased or 
loaned by the United States. Materials will also be transferred by sale. In this 
connection, it is contemplated that highly enriched U* sold by the United States 
will be paid for with plutonium at the rate of 1 grain of plutonium for 1.76 grains 
of U5, 

While the quantities of equipment and materials which will be transferred by 
the United States will not adversely interfere with our defense program, they will 
be such as to add to the United Kingdom’s defense capability, and will preclude 
unnecessary duplication of effort, facilities, and funds and will provide for our 

reater collective security. The intended application of materials to the United 
‘ingdom nuclear weapon production program as to types and time schedules for 
the next 10 years is considered consistent with current and planned force struc- 
tures and delivery capabilities and in concurrence with the contribution the United 
Kingdom is expected to make to the defense of NATO and to the military strength 
and solidarity of the Western Alliance. 
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Considering the progress to date on exchange of information within the limits 
imposed by section 144(b) and 144(c) provided for in the agreement, the expanded 
cooperation with the United Kingdom now proposed will contribute markedly to 
the development of practical and economical measures for applying the resources 
of both countries to the common defense and will serve as further evidence of the 
military, political and scientific bonds between the two nations. 

In view of all the foregoing reasons the transfer of materials as proposed in 
the amendment is necessary to improve the atomic weapon design, development 
or fabrication capability of the United Kingdom. 

The amendment recognizes that some materials and components to which one 
party may wish to procure from sources within the jurisdiction of the other party 
may be procured without an agreement for cooperation, provided that classified 
information not involving atomic information involved in the procurement may 
properly be communicated to the purchasing party. The amendment, therefore, 
provides that the other party will be informed of any such proposed procurement 
of materials or components for use in the manufacture of atomic weapons in 
order that it may insure compliance with its applicable laws and regulations. 

The amendment also revises the ‘‘dissemination” article of the agreement. This 
revision is intended to make more specific the meaning of the original article, 
namely, that information, materials or equipment received by one party will 
not be communicated or transferred by that party to a third nation or inter- 
national organization unless the party furnishing the information, material or 
equipment authorizes the communication or transfer after determining that it 
could effect the communication or transfer directly or, in the case of information, 
that it had previously communicated the information to such nation or organiza- 
tion. Special provision is made for materials which it is not practicable to keep 
separate from other materials of the receiving party, such as materials which 
became intermingled, or scrap resulting from manufacturing processes. To avoid 
burdensome and costly administrative procedures, which would otherwise be 
necessary to trace and identify this material, the amendment provides that an 
equivalent amount of the material will be retained under the jurisdiction of the 
receiving party. 

The amendment makes technical changes in the “‘patents” article of the agree- 
ment resulting from the additional cooperation provided in the amendment and 
adds additional definitions. Finally the amendment modifies the ‘‘duration”’ 
article of the agreement so that co-operation in the field of information will con- 
tinue until December 31, 1969, the term of the materials and equipment co-opera- 
tion under the amendment. 

Other provisions and conditions of the agreement including those relating to 
security safeguards will apply to cooperation under the amendment. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 91 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, the agreement specifically provides in article I that all coopera- 
tion under the agreement will be undertaken only when the communicating or 
transferring party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security, while the United States 
and the United Kingdom are participating in an international arrangement for 
their mutual defense and security through substantial and material contributions 
thereto. Cooperation under article XIX bis, which will be added to the agreement 
by the amendment, would be undertaken only when these conditions prevail. 

It is the considered opinion of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the performance of this amendment to the agreement will 
promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that you (1) approve the program for the trans- 
fer of material and equipment as set forth herein and in the attached amendment 
to the agreement; (2) determine that the performance of this amendment to the 
agreement will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United States; (3) approve the proposed amend- 
ment to the agreement for cooperation; and (4) authorize the execution of the 
proposed amendment to the agreement for the Government of the United States 
by the Secretary of State. 

Respectfully yours, 
Donatp A. QUARLEs, 
Secretary of Defense. 
Joun A. McCone, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
(Enclosures: As stated.) 
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Tue Wuirte Hovss, 
Washington, May 5, 1959. 
Memorandum for— 

THe CHAIRMAN, ATomic ENERGY COMMISSION. 
THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 


In your joint letter of May 2, 1959, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Secretary of Defense recommended that I approve a proposed 
amendment to the agreement of July 3, 1958, between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. 

The United Kingdom is participating with the United States in international 
arrangements pursuant to which it is making substantial and material contribu- 
tions to the mutual defense and security, and the United Kingdom has made 
substantial progress in the development of atomic weapons. The proposed 
amendment will permit cooperation necessary to improve capabilities of the 
United States, and the United Kingdom, in the application of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes, subject to provisions, conditions, guarantees, terms, 
and special determinations, which are most appropriate in this important area of 
mutual assistance. 

Having considered the cooperation provided for in the amendment, including 
your joint recommendation, the security safeguards and other terms and con- 
ditions of the agreement and the amendment, I hereby— 

(a) Approve the program for transfer prior to December 31, 1969, of— 

(i) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and other nonnuclear parts 

of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data; and 

(ii) source, byproduct, special nuclear and other material 
in the types and quantities and under the terms and conditions provided 
in the joint letters dated May 2, 1959, to me from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, and the Secretary of Defense, and the 
proposed amendment to the agreement of July 3, 1958, between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government of the United Kingdom 
for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes; 
however, types, quantities and conditions of transfer not so provided are 
subject to my further approval. 

(b) Determine that the performance of this amendment to the agreement 
will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States; 

©) Approve the proposed amendment to the agreement for cooperation; 
anc 

(d) Authorize the execution of the proposed amendment to the agreement 
for the Government of the United States by the Secretary of State. 

In taking these actions, I have noted the supplementary classified information 
regarding the amendment to the agreement, also jointly submitted to me. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress of the 
United States. 

I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicuat D. EISENHOWER. 


APPENDIX 2 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUB- 
LIC OF FRANCE FOR COOPERATION ON THE USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of the 
Republic of France, 

Considering that their mutual security and defense require that they be pre- 
pared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating together in international arrangements 
pursuant to which they are making substantial and material contributions to their 
mutual defense security; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security will be promoted by the 
transfer by the Government of the United States to the Government of the Re- 
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public of France of enriched uranium for use in the development and operation 
of a land based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant; 

Believing that such transfer can be undertaken without risk to the defense and 
security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration their respective laws in this matter and, in particular, 
concerning the United States, the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as amended, which 
was enacted with these purposes in mind, 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE [ 


General Provision 


While the Government of the United States and the Government of the Republic 
of France are participating in an international arrangement for their mutual 
defense and security and making substantial and material contributions thereto 
the Government of the United States will transfer by sale to the Government of 
the Republic of France agreed amounts of U** contained in uranium enriched 
up to ninety percent (90%) in the isotope U* for use in the development and 
operation of a land based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Agreement, provided that the Government 
of the United States determines that such transfers will promote, and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to, its defense and security. 


ARTICLE II 
Transfer of Enriched Uranium 


A. Pursuant to Article I hereof the Government of the United States will 
transfer by sale agreed amounts of U** contained in uranium enriched up to 
ninety percent (90%) in the isotope U™*, as needed for use in the development 
and operation of a land based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant, 
during the ten (10) years following the date of entry into foree of this Agreement, 
on such terms and conditions as may be agreed. The net amount of any uranium 
transferred hereunder during such period shall not exceed four hundred forty 
(440) kilograms of contained U™* except that the net amount of U™ contained 
in uranium enriched to more than twenty percent (20%) in the isotope U®* shall 
not exceed three hundred (300) kilograms; the net amount shall be the gross 

uantity of contained U** in uranium transferred to the Government of the 

epublic of France during such period less the quantity of contained recoverable 
U*® which has been resold or otherwise returned to the Government of the United 
States during such period. If the Government of the Republic of France so 
requests, the Government of the United States will during such period authorize 
the conversion in private facilities in the United States of UF, to metal or other 
forms, as may be agreed, from the enriched uranium transferred under this 
Agreement. 

B. If the Government of the Republie of France so requests, the Government 
of the United States will during such ten year period on terms and conditions to 
be agreed, reprocess any material transferred under this Agreement in facilities 
of the Government of the United States, if the reprocessing of such material is 
technically feasible in said facilities, or authorize such reprocessing in private 
facilities in the United States. Enriched uranium recovered in reprocessing such 
materials by either Party may be purchased by the Government of the United 
States under terms and conditions to be agreed. Enriched uranium recovered in 
reprocessing such materials and not purchased by the Government of the United 
States shall be returned to or retained by the Government of the Republic of 
France and any U™* not purchased by the Government of the United States will 
be credited to the amounts of U** to be transferred by the Government of the 
United States under this Agreement. 

C. The Government of the United States shall be compensated for enriched 
uranium sold by it pursuant to this Article at the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission’s published charges applicable to the domestic distribution of such 
material in effect at the time of the sale. Any purchase of enriched uranium 
by the Government of the United States pursuant to this Article shall be at the 
applicable price of the United States Atomic Energy Commission for the purchase 
of enriched uranium in effect at the time of purchase of such enriched uranium. 
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ArticLE III 
Responsibility for Use of Information and Material 


The application or use of any information or material communicated, exchanged 
or transferred under this Agreement shall be the responsibility of the Party 
receiving it, and the other Party does not provide any indemnity, and does not 
warrant the accuracy or completeness of such information and does not warrant 
the suitability or completeness of such information or material for any particular 
use or application. 


ArTicLE IV 
Conditions 

A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried out by each of the Parties 
in accordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Resticted Data shall not be communicated under this Agreement, and no 
materials shall be transferred under this Agreement in such form as would involve 
the communication of Restricted Data. 

C. The enriched uranium transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall be 
used by the Government of the Republic of France exclusively in the development 
and operation of a land based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant in 
the preparation or implementation of defense plans in the mutual interests of the 
two countries. 

ARTICLE V 


Guaranties 


The Government of the Republic of France guarantees that: 

A. The safeguards provided in Article VI shall be maintained. 

B. Any materials transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall not be trans- 
ferred by the Government of the Republic of France, or persons under its juris- 
diction, to any unauthorized persons, or transferred beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Government of the Republic of France except as the Government of the 
United States, pursuant to its laws, may agree to transfer of such material to 
another nation, and then only if in the opinion of the Government of the United 
States such transfer is authorized by an agreement for cooperation between the 
Government of the United States and the other nation. 


ArTICLE VI 
Safeguards 


In order to assure use as provided in paragraph C of Article IV, the Parties 
shall have the same rights and obligations under this Agreement with respect to 
reactors, equipment and devices, and materials and their derivatives as they now 
have under Article X of the Agreement for Cooperation Concerning the Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy between the Parties, signed at Washington on June 19, 
1956, as amended by the Agreement signed on July 3, 1957, with respect to re- 
actors, equipment and devices, and materials and their derivatives. 


ARTICLE VII 


Definitions 


For the purposes of this Agreement: 

A. “‘Restricted Data’’ means all data concerning (1) design, manufacture, or 
utilization of atomic weapons; (2) the production of special nuclear material; or 
(3) the use of special nuclear material in the production of energy, but shall not 
include data declassiffied or removed from the category of Restricted Data by 
the appropriate authority. 

B. ‘“‘Person’’ means: 

1. any individual, corporation, partnership, firm, association, trust, estate, 
public or private institution, group, government agency or government 
corporation other than the United States Atomic Energy Commission and the 
French Commissariat for Atomic Energy; and 

2. any legal successor, representative, agent or agency of the foregoing. 

C. ‘Parties’? means the Government of the United States and the Government 
of the Republic of France, including the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
on behalf of the Government of the United States and the French Commissariat 
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for Atomic Energy on behalf of the Government of the Republic of France. 
“‘Party’”’ means one of the above ‘‘Parties’’. 
D. “Development and operation” shall be construed to include critical ex- 


periments required in the development and operation of a land based prototype 
submarine nuclear propulsion plant. 


ArticLe VIII 
Duration 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Government written notification that it has 
complied with all statutory and constitutional requirements for the entry into 
force of this Agreement, and shall remain in force until terminated by agreement 
of both Parties except that Article II of this Agreement shall terminate ten years 
following the entry into force of this Agreement. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed this 
Agreement. 

Done at Washington in duplicate in the English and French languages, both 
texts being equally authentic, this seventh day of May, 1959. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 


CurisTiAN A. HERTER 
Secretary of State 


For the Government of the Republic of France: 
Hervé ALPHAND 
French Ambassador 


This is certified to be a true copy: 
Rosert D. Bourne, 
Division of International Affairs, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, I am submitting 
herewith te each House of the Congress an authoritative copy in the English 
text of an agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of France for cooperation in the uses of 
atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. The agreement has been executed 
on May 7, 1959, by the Secretary of State on behalf of the Government of the 
United States, and by the Ambassador of France to the United States on behalf 
of the Government of the Republic of France. 

To assist France in the development of a land-based prototype submarine pro- 
pulsion plant, and in response to a request by France for Us. cooperation in 
this field, our Governments have concluded this agreement whereby the United 
States will sell to France a quantity of enriched nuclear fuel for this purpose. 

The agreement recognizes the relationship of this assistance to the mutual 
security of the two nations, and the contribution to joint defense arrangements 
which transfer of this material will make. As the result of discussions with the 
French, it has been determined that the amounts envisaged for sale to France 
should permit them to carry out the proposed project. 

The transfer of the nuclear fuel under this agreement will be carried out in 
accordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and pursuant 
thereto I have determined that performance of this cooperation will promote, 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to, the common defense and security 
of the United States. It will be noted that the agreement does not provide for 
the communication of restricted data. 

I am also transmitting a copy of the Secretary of State’s letter accompanying 
the text of the agreement, a copy of a joint letter from the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Secretary of Defense recommending my approval 
of this agreement, and a copy of my memorandum in reply thereto setting forth 
my approval. 

Dwicat D. EIsENHOWER. 

THe Wuite Hovussz, May 19, 1959. 


(Enclosures: (1) Agreement between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Republic of France for cooperation in the 
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uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes; (2) copy of Secretary of State’s 
letter accompanying copies of the signed agreement; (3) copy of a joint letter from 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the AEC recommending my 
approval of the agreement; (4) a copy of my memorandum in reply thereto 
setting forth my approval.) 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 7, 1959. 

The PRESIDENT, 

The White House: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to submit to the President 
with a view to its transmission to the Congress, pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, an agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Republic of France for cooperation 
on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

This agreement was signed on May 7, 1959, on behalf of the United States 
pursuant to the authorization granted in your memorandum of May 5, 1959, 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

A copy of that memorandum was received by the Secretary of State from the 
President. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CuRIsTIAN A. HeERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


(Enclosure: Agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Republic of France for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes.) 


Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1959. 

THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 


Dear Mr. PresipENnt: The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the Secretary 
offDefense recommend that you approve the attached agreement between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Government of the Republic 
of France for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense pur- 
poses. It is further recommended that you authorize the execution of this pro- 
nosed agreement on behalf of the United States of America. The Secretary of 
state concurs in the recommendations herein. 

The cooperation provided for in the agreement is authorized by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 85-479. The Republic of France 
is participating with the United States in an international arrangement pursuant 
to which the Republic of France is making substantial and material contributions 
to the mutual defense and security. 

This agreement provides for the transfer by sale by the Government of the 
United States to the Government of the Republic of France during the period of 
10 years following the date of entry into force of this agreement of agreed amounts 
of U5 contained in uranium enriched up to 90 percent in the isotope U™* as 
needed for use in the development and operation of a land based prototype sub- 
marine nuclear propulsion plant. The net amount of any uranium transferred 
under this agreement shall not exceed 440 kilograms of contained U™ except 
that the net amount of U5 contained in uranium enriched to more than 20 per- 
cent in the isotope U™ shall not exceed 300 kilograms. No restricted data or 
classified defense information shall be communicated under this agreement. 

The transfer of enriched uranium for use in the development and operation of 
& land based prototype submarine nuclear propulsion plant is responsive to a 
specific request from the French Government and is for the purpose of assisting 
France in the development of a nuclear submarine capability in the French fleet. 

The agreement provides that the Government of the Republic of France 
guarantees that materials transferred under this agreement shall be used ex- 
clusively in the development and operation of a land based prototype submarine 
nuclear propulsion plant in the preparation or implementation of defense plans in 
the mutual interests of the two countries. Appropriate safeguards are contained 
in the agreement to assure such use. The agreement also contains a commit- 
ment that the Government of the Republic of France will not transfer any ma- 
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terials received pursuant to this agreement to unauthorized persons or beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the Republic of France except as the Govern- 
ment of the United States, pursuant to its laws, may agree to transfer of such 
material to another nation and then only if in the opinion of the Government of 
the United States such transfer is authorized by an agreement for cooperation 
between the Government of the United States and the other nation. 

This agreement, except for article II, shall remain in force until terminated by 
agreement of both parties thus assuring continued protection for materials trans- 
ferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. Article II, providing 
for transfer of enriched uranium, shall terminate 10 years following the entry 
into force of the agreement. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 91 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, the agreement specifically provides in article I that agreed 
amounts of enriched uranium will be transferred to the Government of the 
Republic of France only when the Government of the United States determines 
that such transfers will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
its defense and security while the United States and France are participating in 
an international arrangement for their mutual defense and security and making 
substantial and material contributions thereto. Cooperation under article II of 
the agreement would be undertaken only when these conditions prevail. 

It is the considered opinion of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the performance of the proposed agreement will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States. Accordingly, it is reeommended that you 

(1) Approve the program as set forth herein and in the attached agreement, 
for the transfer of agreed amounts of enriched uranium; 

(2) Determine that the proposed Agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security of the 
United States; 

(3) Approve the proposed agreement for cooperation; and 

(4) Authorize the execution of the proposed Agreement for the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the Secretary of State. 

Respectfully vours, 

/s/ Donaup A. QUARLES, 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Defense, 
May 2, 1959. 
/s/ Joun A. McCong, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
April 29, 1959. 
(Attachment: Agreement for cooperation.) 


THe Waite Hovse, 
Washington, May 5, 1989. 
Memorandum for— 
The Secretary OF DEFENSE. 
The Cuarrman, Atomic ENERGY CoMMISsSION. 


In your joint letter of May 2, 1959, to me, you recommended that I approve a 
proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of France for cooperation on the uses of 
atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

France is participating with the United States in an international arrangement 
pursuant to which it is making substantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security. The proposed agreement will permit cooperation 
necessary to assist France in the development of a nuclear submarine capability 
for defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries, subject to pro- 
visions, conditions, guarantees, terms, and special determinations, which are most 
appropriate in this important area of mutual assistance. 

Iaving considered the cooperation provided for in the agreement, including 
your joint recommendations, guarantees and other terms and conditions of the 
agreement, I hereby— 

(1) approve the program for the transfer of enriched uranium in the 
quantities and under the terms and conditions provided in the joint letter 
to me from the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission dated May 2, 1959, and in the proposed agreement; 
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(2) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; 

(3) approve the proposed agreement for cooperation; and 
(4) authorize the execution of the proposed agreement for the Government 
of the United States by the Secretary of State. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. 

I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicat D. EisENHOWER. 


APPENDIX 3 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA FOR 
COOPERATION ON THE USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MUTUAL 

DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Canada, 

Considering that their mutual security and defense require that they be pre- 
pared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating together in an international arrange- 
ment pursuant to which they are making substantial and material contributions 
to their mutual defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security will be advanced by the 
exchange of information concerning atomic energy and by the transfer of certain 
types of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer can be undertaken without risk to 
the defense and security of either country; 

Contemplating that their common defense and security may be advanced by 
the transfer at some future time of other types of equipment and materials for 
use therein; and 

Taking into consideration that the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and the Canadian Atomic Energy Control Act and Atomic Energy 
Regulations were enacted or prepared with these purposes in mind, 

Have agreed as follows: 








ARTICLE [ 


General Provision 











While the United States and Canada are participating in an international 
arrangement for their mutual defense and security and making substantial and 
material contributions thereto, each Party will communicate to and exchange with 
the other Party information, and transfer materials and equipment to the other 
Party, in accordance with the provisions of this Agreement provided that the 
communicating or transferring Party determines that such cooperation will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. 


ArTICcLE II 


Exchange of Information 











Each Party will communicate to or exchange with the other Party such classified 
information as is jointly determined to be necessary to: 
A. the development of defense plans; 
B. the training of personnel in the employment of and defense against 
atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
C. the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
D. the development of delivery systems compatible with the atomic 
weapons which they carry; and 
E. research, development and design of military reactors to the extent 
and by such means as may be agreed. 
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Artic.eE III 
Transfer of Nonnuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons Systems 


The Government of the United States will transfer to the Government of 
Canada, subject to terms and conditions mutually agreed upon between the 
Parties and all appropriate provisions and requirements of applicable United 
States laws, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving Restricted 
Data as such parts are jointly determined to be necessary for the purpose of 
improving Canada’s state of training and operational readiness. 


ARTICLE IV 


Transfer of Military Reactors and Materials 


The Governme.t of the United States, by amendment to this Agreement and 
subject to the terms and conditions mutually agreed upon between the Parties, 
A. may agree to transfer, or authorize any person to transfer, to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, military reactors and/or parts thereof for military 
applications; and 
B. may agree to transfer to the Government of Canada special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, production of, and use in military 
reactors for military applications. 


ARTICLE V 


Responsibility for Use of Information, Material and Equipment 


The application or use of any information (including design drawings and 
specifications), material or equipment communicated, exchanged or transferred 
under this Agreement shall be the responsibility of the Party receiving it, and 
the other Party does not provide any indemnity, and does not warrant the 
accuracy or completeness of such information and does not warrant the suitability 
or completeness of such information, material or equipment for any particular 
use or application. 

ARTICLE VI 


Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried out by each of the Parties 
in accordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no transfer by either Party of atomic 
weapons or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons. 

C. Except as may be otherwise agreed for civil uses, the information com- 
municated or exchanged, or the materials or equipment transferred, by either 
Party pursuant to this Agreement shall be used by the recipient Party exclusively 
for the preparation or implementation of defense plans in the mutual interests 
of the two countries. 

D. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude the communication or exchange 
of classified information which is transmissible under other arrangements between 


the Parties. 
ArTIcLE VII 
Guarantees 


A. Classified information, materials and equipment communicated or trans- 
ferred pursuant to this Agreement shall be accorded full security protection under 
applicable security arrangements between the Parties and applicable national 
legislation and regulations of the Parties. In no case shall either Party main- 
tain security standards for safeguarding classified information, materials or 
equipment made available pursuant to this Agreement less restrictive than those 
set forth in the applicable security arrangements in effect on the date this 
Agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated or exchanged pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be made available through channels existing or hereafter agreed for 
the communication or exchange of such information between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated or exchanged, and any materials or 
equipment transferred, pursuant to this Agreement shall not be communicated, 
exchanged or transferred by the recipient Party or persons under its jurisdiction 
to any unauthorized persons, or, except as provided in Article VIII of this Agree- 
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ment, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. Each Party may stipulate the 
degree to which any of the information, materials or equipment communicated, 
exchanged or transferred by it or persons under its jurisdiction pursuant to this 
Agreement may be disseminated or distributed; may specify the categories of 
persons who may have access to such information, materials or equipment; and 
may impose such other restrictions on the dissemination or distribution of such 
information, materials or equipment as it deems necessary. 


ArticLe VIII 


Dissemination 






Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or operate as a bar or restric- 
tion to consultation or cooperation in any field of defense by either Party with 
other nations or international organizations. Neither Party, however, shall com- 
municate classified information or transfer or permit access to or use of materials, 
or equipment, made available by the other Party pursuant to this Agreement 
unless: 

A. it is notified by the originating Party that all appropriate provisions 
and requirements of the originating Party’s applicable laws, including author- 
ization by competent bodies of the originating Party, have been complied 
with which would be necessary to authorize the originating Party directly so 
to communicate to, transfer to or permit access to or use by such other nation 

or international organization; and further that the originating Party author- 
izes the recipient Party so to communicate to, transfer to or permit access to 
or use by such other nation or international organization; or 

B. the originating Party has informed the recipient Party that the orig- 
inating Party has so communicated to, transferred to, permitted access to 
or use by such other nation or international organization. 

















ARTICLE IX 










Classification Policies 


Agreed classification policies shall be maintained with respect to all classified 
information, materials or equipment communicated, exchanged or transferred ; 
under this Agreement. The Parties intend to continue the present practice of 
consultation with each other on the classification of these matters. 


ARTICLE X 


Patents 




















A. With respect to any invention or discovery: 

1. either employing information which has been communicated or ex- 
changed pursuant to Article II, or derived from any reactors and/or parts 
thereof or material or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems transferred 
pursuant to Articles III and IV, and made or conceived after the date of such 
communication, exchange or transfer but during the period of this Agreement, 
by the recipient Party, or any agency or corporation owned or controlled 
thereby, or any of their agents or contractors, or any employee of any of the 
foregoing; or 

2. not covered in subparagraph 1 above and made or conceived by any 
person representing, employed by, or acting for or on behalf of one Party 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘“‘sponsoring Party”) or its contractor, while in 
the country of the other Party and assigned to an installation, plant, labora- 
tory, institution or similar facility in the country of the other Party pursuant 
to this Agreement, 
the recipient or sponsoring Party (as the case may be) shall: 

1, be entitled to all right, title and interest in and to the invention or dis- 
covery, or patent application or patent thereon, in the country of the recipient 
or sponsoring Party (as the case may be) and in third countries; and 

2, obtain by appropriate means, sufficient right, title and interest in 

and to the invention or discovery, or patent application or patent thereon, 
as may be necessary to fulfill its obligations under the following two sub- 
paragraphs; and 

3, transfer and assign to the other Party all right, title and interest in 
and to the invention or discovery, or patent application or patent thereon, 
in the country of that other Party, subject to the retention by the recipient 
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or sponsoring Party (as the case may be) of a royalty-free, non-exclusive, 
irrevocable license, with the right to grant sublicenses, for all purposes; and 

4, grant to the other Party a royalty-free, non-exclusive, irrevocable 
license, with the right to grant sublicenses, for all purposes in the country of 
the recipient or sponsoring Party (as the case may be) and in third countries. 

B. 1. Each Party shall, to the extent owned by it, or any agency or corpora- 
tion owned or controlled thereby, grant to the other Party a royalty-free, 
non-exclusive, irrevocable license to manufacture and use the subject matter 
covered by any patent and incorporated in any reactors and/or parts thereof 
or material or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems transferred 
pursuant to Articles III and IV for use by the licensed Party for the purposes 
set forth in paragraph C of Article VI. 

2. The transferring Party neither warrants nor represents that any re- 
actors and/or parts thereof or material or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
systems transferred pursuant to Articles III and IV do not infringe any 
patent owned or controlled by other persons and assumes no liability or 
obligation with respect thereto, and the recipient Party agrees to idemnify 
and hold harmless the transferring Party from any and all liability arising 
out of any infringement of any such patent. 

C. With respect to any invention or discovery, or patent application or patent 
thereon, or license or sublicense therein covered by paragraph A of this Article, 
each Party: 

1. may, to the extent of its right, title and interest therein, deal with the 
same in its own and third countries as it may desire, but shall in no event 
discriminate against citizens of the other Party in respect of granting any 
license or sublicense under the patents owned by it in its own or any other 
country; 

2. hereby waives any and all claims against the other Party for compensa- 
tion, royalty or award, and hereby releases the other Party with respect to 
any and all such claims. 

D. 1. No patent application with respect to any classified invention or discovery 
employing classified information which has been communicated or exchanged 
pursuant to Article II, or derived from the reactors and/or parts thereof or 
material or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems transferred pursuant 
to Articles III or IV, may be filed: 

a. By either Party or any person in the country of the other Party 
except in accordance with agreed conditions and procedures; or 

b. in any country not a party to this Agreement except as may be 
agreed and subject to Articles VII and VIII. 

2. Appropriate secrecy or prohibition orders shall be issued for the purpose 
of giving effect to this paragraph. 

E. Detailed procedures shall be jointly established to effectuate the foregoing 
provisions, and all situations not specifically covered shall be settled by mutual 
agreement governed by the basic principle of equivalent benefits to both Parties 


ArTIcLE XI 
Previous Agreements for Cooperation 


Effective from the date on which the present Agreement enters into force, the 
cooperation between the Parties being carried out under or envisaged by the 
Agreement for Cooperation Regarding Atomie Information for Mutual Defense 
Purposes, which was signed at Washington on June 15, 1955, and by paragraph B 
of Article II bis of the Agreement for Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy, which was signed at Washington on June 15, 1955, as amended by 
the Amendment signed at Washington on June 26, 1956, shall be carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of the present Agreement. 


ARTICLE XII 
Definitions 


For the purposes of this Agreement: 
A. “Atomic weapon” means any device utilizing atomic energy, exclusive 
of the means for transporting or propelling the device (where such means is 
a separable and divisible part of the device), the principal purpose of which 
is for use as, or for development of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a 
weapon test device. 
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B. ‘Classified information’? means information, data, materials, services 
or any other matter with the security designation of ‘‘Confidential’”’ or higher 
applied under the legislation or regulations of either the United States or 

anada, including that designated by the Government of the United States 
as “‘Restricted Data’ or ‘Formerly Restricted Data” and that designated by 
the Government of Canada as “ZED Information’”’. 

C. “Equipment” means: 

1. any instrument, apparatus or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making use of or producing special 
nuclear material, and component parts thereof, and includes reactor and 


military reactor; and 


2. nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving Restricted 


Data. 

D. “Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons” means parts of atomic weapons 
which are specially designed for them and are not in general use in other 
end products.and which are not made, in whole or in part, of special nuclear 
materials; and ‘other nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
Restricted Data’’ means parts of atomic weapons systems, other than non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons, which contain or reveal atomic information 
and which are not made, in whole or in part, of special nuclear material. 

{. “Atomic information” means: 

1. so far as concerns information provided by the Government of the 
United States, information which is designated ‘Restricted Data” and 
“Formerly Restricted Data’’. 

2. so far as concerns information provided by the Government of 
Canada, information which is designated “ZED Information’’. 

F. ‘‘Military reactor’? means a reactor for the propulsion of naval vessels, 
aircraft or land vehicles and military package power reactors. 

G. ‘‘Reactor’’ means an apparatus, other than an atomic weapon, in which 
a controlled self-supporting fission chain reaction is maintained by utilizing 
uranium, plutonium or thorium, or any combination of uranium, plutonium 
or thorium 

H. ‘‘Persons’’ means: 

1. any individual, corporation, partnership, firm, association, trust, 
estate, public or private institution, group, government agency or 
government corporation other than the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited; and 

2. any legal successor, representative, agent or agency of the fore- 
going. 

I. References in this Agreement to the Government of Canada include the 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 


, 


ARTICLE XIII 
Duration 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Government written notification that it has 
complied with all legal requirements for the entry into force of this Agreement, 
and shall remain in force until terminated by agreement of both Parties, except 
that, if not so terminated, Articles II and III may be terminated by agreement 
of both Parties, or by either Party on one year’s notice to the other to take effect 
at the end of a term of ten years, or thereafter on one year’s notice to take effect 
at the end of any succeeding term of five years. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed this 
Agreement. R 

Done at Washington this twenty-second day of May, 1959, in two original 
texts. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
/s} Dovatas DILLON 


For the Government of Canada: 
/s/ A. D. P. HeEengy 


Certified to be a true copy of the original: 
Hatvor O. EKeErn, 
Office of the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Atomic Energy, 


Department of State. 
42947—59——-11 
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To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, I am submitting 
herewith to each House of the Congress an authoritative copy of an agreement 
between the Government of the United States of America and the Government 
of Canada for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense pur- 
poses. The agreement was signed in Washington on May 22, 1959, by the Acting 
Secretary of State on behalf of the Government of the United States and the 
Ambassador of Canada to the United States on behalf of the Government of 
Canada. 

Proceeding from the authority contained in Public Law 85-479 approved by 
the President July 2, 1958, which amended the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the 
agreement was negotiated for the purpose of advancing the extent of cooperation 
between the two countries in their common defense, particularly in the vital field 
of the military applications of atomic energy. 

The agreement is predicated on the determination that the common defense 
and security of the United States and Canada will be advanced by the cooperation 
envisaged therein, and takes into account that our countries are participating 
together in an international defense arrangement. The exchanges of information 
and transfers of equipment provided for in the agreement will substantially con- 
tribute to the capability of the United States and Canada to meet their mutual 
defensive responsibilities already closely shared. 

I am also transmitting a copy of the Acting Secretary of State’s letter accom- 
panying authoritative copies of the signed agreement, a copy of a joint letter 
from the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion recommending my approval of this agreement, and a copy of my memorandum 
in reply thereto setting forth my approval. 

Dwicut D. E1s—ENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite Hovuse, May 26, 1959. 


May 22, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 


The White House: 


The undersigned, the Acting Secretarv of State, has the honor to submit to 
the President with a view to its transmission to the Congress, pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, an agreement between the Government 
of the United States of America and the Government of Canada for cooperation 
on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

This agreement was signed today, May 22, 1959, on behalf of the United 
States pursuant to the authorization granted in the President’s memorandum 
of May 22, 1959, to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. A copy of that memorandum was received by the Acting 
Secretary of State from the President. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Enclosure: Agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada for cooperation on the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual defense purposes.) 

Tue Wuite Hovuss, 
Washington, May 22, 1959. 
Memorandum for— 
The SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
The CHAIRMAN, Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION. 


In your joint letter to me of May 20, 1959, you recommended that I approve 
a proposed Agreement Between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Canada for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Energy 
for Mutual Defense Purposes. 

Canada is participating with the United States in an international arrangement 
pursuant to which it is makinz substantial and material contributions to. the 
mutual defense and security. The proposed agreement will permit cooperation 
necessa-y to improve the state of training and operational readiness of the armed 
forces of Canada, subject to provisions, conditions, guarantees, terms, and special 
determinations, which are most appropriate in this important area of mutual 
assistance. 
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Having considered your joint recommendations and the cooperation provided 
for in the agreement, including security safeguards and other terms and condi- 
tions of the agreement, I hereby 

(1) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving Restricted Data under the terms and conditions 
provided in your joint letter and the proposed Agreement; however, types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer of such parts not so provided are subject 
to my further approval; 

(2) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(3) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States by the Secretary of State. 

In making these actions, I have noted the supplementary information regarding 
the agreement, also jointly submitted to me. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. 

I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwiaeut D. EISENHOWER. 





THE SECRETARY oF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1959. 

The PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 


Dear Mr. PREsIDENT: There is hereby submitted for your consideration and 
approval a proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada for cooperation on the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The present Agreement for Mutual Defense Purposes which was executed on 
June 15, 1955, provides for the exchange of information within limits concerning 
utilization of atomic weapons. Also, the amendment to the civil uses agreement 
which was executed on June 26, 1956, provides for the exchange of information 
on reactors of primarily military significance. Henceforth, cooperation on all 
military application of atomic —_ would be carried out under the proposed 
new and expanded Agreement for Mutual Defense Purposes. Therefore, the 
agreement, which will permit, under the authority of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, this increased cooperation is an important step in advancing 
our mutual defense interests, specifically, the vital cause of North American 
defense in which we have long been working closely with our Canadian neighbors 
and will thereby aid materially in defense of the United States. 

Article II of the agreement provides for the transfer of classified information 
including restricted data and formerly restricted data necessary to the develop- 
ment of defense plans; the training of personnel in the employment of and defense 
against atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; the 
evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; the development of 
delivery systems compatible with the atomic weapons which they carry; and 
research, development and design of military reactors. 

Article III of the agreement provides that the United States will transfer non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data (other than 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons) for the purpose of improving the state of 
training and operational readiness of the armed forces of Canada. However, in 
view of section 91(c) of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability of which is re- 
flected in article VI of the agreement, no transfer can be made if it would contrib- 
ute significantly to the recipient nation’s atomic weapon design, development or 
fabrication capability. It is not possible to determine at this time the types, 
quantities, and conditions of transfer, whether by sale, lease or loan, of those parts 
which it will become necessary to transfer for our mutual defense during the period 
of the agreement. Accordingly, under the terms and conditions of the agreement, 
it will be necessary to determine from time to time the types, quantities, and con- 
ditions of transfer and such determination shall be submitted for your approval. 

To date cooperation with Canada in the field of military reactors has been con- 
fined principally to the feasibility of their establishing a program for the design, 
development, and construction of military reactors. Recognizing the progress 

ing made and the desire for further cooperation in this important field within 
the limits of the Atomic Energy Act, article IV of the agreement expresses our 
intent to agree at some future time to transfer material and equipment, with the 
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understanding that such cooperation would require an amendment to this agree- 
ment. 

The agreement would remain in force until terminated by an agreement of both 
parties, thus assuring continued protection of information and equipment trans- 
ferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. However, cooperation 
for the transfer of information and equipment under articles II and III of the 
agreement may be terminated by agreement of the parties or by either party, 
following 1 year’s advance notice, at the expiration of an initial term of 10 years, 
or upon the expiration of any succeeding term of 5 years. 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 91(c), 144 (b) and (ce) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the agreement specifically provides 
in article I that all cooperation under the agreement will be undertaken only 
when the communicating or transferring party determines that such cooperation 
will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and 
security. Article I of the agreement also provides, in accordance with the act, 
that all cooperation under the agreement will be undertaken only while the 
United States and Canada are participating in an international arrangement 
for their mutual defense and security and making substantial and material 
contributions thereto. Cooperation under articles II and III of the agreement 
would be undertaken only when these conditions prevail. 

Article VI of the agreement stipulates that the cooperation under the agree- 
ment will be carried out by each of the parties in accordance with its applicable 
laws. Article VI also specifies that there will be no transfer under the agreement 
of atomic weapons or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons. 

In addition to the foregoing terms, conditions, duration, nature, and scope of 
cooperation, the agreement provides that the parties will maintain agreed se- 
curity safeguards and standards. The agreement also contains particular 
commitments that the recipient of any equipment or information that is obtained 
pursuant to the agreement will not transfer it to unauthorized persons and will 
not transfer it beyond the jurisdiction of the recipient party, except in limited 
circumstances specifically provided in the agreement. 

Canada is now participating with the United States in an international arrange- 
ment pursuant to which Canada is making substantial and material contributions 
to the mutual defense and security. It is the view of the Department of Defense 
and the-Atomic Energy Commission that the agreement is entirely in accord 
with the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It is the 
considered opinion of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that the performance of the proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that you— 

(a) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in this letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, quantities 
and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to your later approval; 

(b) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(ce) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States by the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the foregoing recommendations. 

With great respect, we are, 

Faithfully yours, 

Nett H. McEtroy, 
Secretary of Defense. 
Joun A. McCons, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
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APPENDIX 4 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 
AND FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
CONCERNING AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE AMONG THE HEADS 
OF NATO GOVERNMENTS ON THE DESIRABILITY OF ACHIEVING 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE PATTERN OF MILITARY DEFENSIVE 
STRENGTH 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In December 1957 the heads of government of the nations members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization reached agreement in principle on the 
desirability of achieving the most effective pattern of NATO military defensive 
strength, taking into account the most recent developments in weapons and 
techniques. In enunciating this agreement in principle the heads of government 
made it clear that this decision was the result of the fact that the Soviet leaders, 
while preventing a general disarmament agreement, had left no doubt that the 
most modern and destructive weapons of all kinds were being introduced into the 
Soviet armed forces. The introduction of modern weapons into NATO forces 
should be no cause for concern on the part of other countries, since NATO is 
purely a defensive alliance. 

It is our conviction and the conviction of our NATO allies that the introduction 
into NATO defenses of the most modern weapons available is essential in main- 
taining the strength necessary to the alliance. Any alliance depends in the 
last analysis upon the sense of shared mutual interests among its members, and 
by sharing with our allies certain training information we are demonstrating 
concretely our sense of partnership in NATO’s defensive planning. Failure on 
our part to contribute to the improvement of the state of operational readiness of 
the forces of other members of NATO will only encourage the Soviet Union to 
believe that it can eventually succeed in its goal of destroying NATO’s effective- 
ness. 

To facilitate the necessary cooperation on our part legislation amending the 


Atomie Energy Act of 1954 was enacted during the last session of the Congress. 

Pursuant to that legislation agreements for cooperation have recently been 

concluded with three of our NATO partners; all of these agreements are designed 

to implement in important — the agreed NATO program. These agree- 
St 


ments will enable the United States to cooperate effectively in mutual defense 
planning with these nations and in the training of their respective NATO forces 
in order that, if an attack on NATO should occur, under the direction of the 
Supreme Allied Commander for Europe these forces could effectively use nuclear 
weapons in their defense. 

These agreements represent only a portion of the work necessary for complete 
implementation of the decision taken by the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in December 1957. I anticipate the conclusion of similar agreements 
for cooperation with certain other NATO nations as the alliance’s defensive 
planning continues. 

Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, I am submitting to 
each House of the Congress an authoritative copy of three agreements, one 
with the Federal Republic of Germany, one with the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and one with the Government of Turkey. I am also transmitting a copy of the 
Secretary of State’s letter accompanying authoritative copies of the signed agree- 
ments, a copy of three joint letters from the Secretary of Defense and the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission recommending my approval of these 
documents and copies of my memoranda in reply thereto setting forth my approval. 

Dwicutr D. ErsENnOWER. 

Tae WuitE Houssz, May 26, 1959. 
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May 18, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PrestpEntT: The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President with a view to their transmission to the 
Congress, pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, authoritative 
copies of three agreements for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes; an Agreement between the Government of the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany signed at Bonn on May 5, 1959; an agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands signed at The Hague May 6, 1959; and an agreement between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of Turkey signed at 
Ankara May 5, 1959. 

These agreements were signed on behalf of the United States pursuant to 
authorizations granted in your memoranda of May 4, 1959, to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Copies of these 
memoranda were received by the Secretary of State from the President. 

Faithfully yours, 
Dovetas Ditton, Acting Secretary. 


APPENDIX 5 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERN MENT OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY FOR COOPERATION ON THE USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 

Considering that they have concluded a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
pursuant to which each Government will make available to the other equipment, 
materials, services, or other military assistance in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed; 

Considering that their mutual security and defense require that they be pre- 
pared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating together in an international arrange- 
ment pursuant to which they are making substantial and material contributions 
to their mutual defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security will be advanced by the 
exchange of information concerning atomic energy and by the transfer of certain 
types of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer can be undertaken without risk to 
the defense and security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and all applicable statutes of the Federal Republic of Germany, which 
were enacted or prepared with these purposes in mind, 

Have agreed as follows: 


































ARTICLE [ 


General Provisions 










While the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany are participating 
in an international arrangement for their mutual defense and security and making 
substantial and material contributions thereto, each party will communicate to 
and exchange with the other Party information and transfer nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted Data to the other Party in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement, provided that the communicating or 
transferring Party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. 
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ARTICLE II 
Exchange of Information 


Each Party will communicate to or exchange with the other Party such classified 
information as is jointly determined to be necessary to: 

A. the development of defense plans; 

B. the training of personnel in the employment of and defense against 
atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 

C. the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the employment 
of atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; and 

D. the development of delivery systems compatible with the atomic 
weapons which they carry. 


ArticLe III 
Transfer of Nonnuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons Systems 


The Government of the United States will transfer to the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, subject to terms and conditions to be agreed, non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving Restricted Data as such parts 
are jointly determined to be necessary for the purpose of improving the German 
state of training and operational readiness. 


ARTICLE IV 
Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried out by each of the Parties 
in accordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no transfer by either Party of atomic 
weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons, or special nuclear materials. 

3. The information communicated or exchanged, or nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems transferred, by either Party pursuant to this Agreement shall be 
used by the recipient Party exclusively for the preparation or implementation of 
defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries. 


D. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude the communication or exchange of 


classified information which is transmissible under other arrangements between the 
Parties. 


ARTICLE V 
Guarantees 


A. Classified information and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems com- 
municated or transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall be accorded full 
security protection under applicable security arrangments between the Parties 
and applicable national legislation and regulations of the Parties. In no case 
shall either Party maintain security standards for safeguarding classified informa- 
tion, and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons sytems, made available pursuant to 
this Agreement less restrictive than those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this Agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated or exchanged pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be made available through channels existing or hereafter agreed for the 
communication or exchange of such information between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated or exchanged, and any nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall 
not be communicated, exchanged or transferred by the recipient Party or persons 
under its jurisdiction to any unauthorized persons or, except as provided in 
Article VI of this Agreement, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. Each 
Party may stipulate the degree to which any of the information and nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, exchanged or transferred by it 
or persons under its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agreement may be disseminated 
or distributed; may specify the categories of persons who may have access to 
such information or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems; and may 
impose such other restrictions on the dissemination or distribution of such infor- 
mation or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems as it deems necessary. 
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ARTICLE VI 
Dissemination 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or operate as a bar or restriction 
to consultation or cooperation in any field of defense by either Party with other 
nations or international organizations. Neither Party, however, shall so com- 
municate classified information or transfer or permit access to or use of non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems made available by the other Party 
pursuant to this Agreement unless: 

A. It is notified by the originating Party that all appropriate provisions and 
requirements of the originating Party’s applicable laws, including authorization 
by competent bodies of the originating Party, have been complied with which 
would be necessary to authorize the originating Party directly so to communicate 
to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other nation or international organi- 
zation; and further that the originating Party authorizes the recipient Party so to 
communicate to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other nation or inter- 
national organization; or 

B. The originating Party has informed the recipient Party that the originating 
Party has so communicated to, transferred to, permitted access to or use by such 
other nation or international organization. 


ArticLe VII 
Classification policies 


Agreed classification policies shall be maintained with respect to all classified 
information and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, 
exchanged or transferred under this Agreement. 


ArticLe VIII 
Responsibility for use of information and nonnuclear paris of atomic weapons systems 


The application or use of any information (including design drawings and specifi- 
cations) or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, ex- 
changed or transferred under this Agreement shall be the responsibility of the 
Party receiving it, and the other Party does not provide any indemnity or war- 
ranty with respect to such application or use. 


ARTICLE IX 
Patents 


The recipient Party shall use the classified information communicated or 
revealed by equipment transferred hereunder for the purposes specified herein 
only. Any inventions or discoveries resulting from possession of such informa- 
tion on the part of the recipient Party or persons under its jurisdiction shall be 
made available to the other Party for defense purposes without charge in aecord- 
ance with such arrangements as may be agreed and shall be safeguarded in 
accordance with the provisions of Article V of this Agreement. 


ArTicLE X 
Definitions 


For the purposes of this Agreement: 

A. “Atomic Weapon’’ means any device utilizing atomic energy, exclu- 
sive of the means for transporting or propelling the device (where such 
means is a separable and divisible part of the device), the principal purpose 
of which is for use as, or for development of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, 
or a weapon test device. 

B. ‘Classified information’’ means information, data, materials, services 
or any other matter with the security designation of ‘“‘Confidential’’ or higher 
applied under the legislation or regulations of either the United States or 
the Federal Republic of Germany, including that designated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as ‘Restricted Data’’ or ‘‘Formerly Restricted 
Data’’ and that designated by the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany as ‘‘Sonderangaben’’. 

C. “Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons” means parts of atomic weapons 
which are specially designed for them and are not in general use in other 
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end products and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear 
material; and ‘‘nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving Re- 
stricted Data’? means parts of atomic weapons systems, other than non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons, which contain or reveal atomic information 
and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear material. 

D. As used in this Agreement, the term “atomic information” means: 

1. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of the 
United States, information which is designated ‘Restricted Data” and 
‘‘Formerly Restricted Data’’. 

2. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, information which is designated ‘“Son- 
derangaben’’. 

ARTICLE XI 


Duration 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Government written notification that it has 
compiled with all legal requirements for the entry into force of this Agreement, 
and shall remain in force until terminated by agreement of both Parties except 
that either Party may terminate its cooperation under Articles II or III upon the 
expiration of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed this 
Agreement. 
Done at Bonn, in duplicate in the English and German languages, both texts 
being equally authentic, this 5th day of May 1959. 
For the Government of the United States of America: 
Davip Bruce 


For the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany: 
Franz Joser Kuntz 





Tue Warre Hovss, 
Washington, May 4, 1959. 
Memorandum for— 

The Secrerary oF DEFENSE. 

The CuarrRMAN, Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION. 


In your joint letter to me of May 1, 1959, you recommended that I approve a 
proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is participating with the United States in 
an international arrangement pursuant to which it is making substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual defense and security. The proposed agree- 
ment will permit cooperation necessary to improve the state of training and opera- 
tional readiness of the armed forces of the Federal Republic of Germany, subject 
to provisions, conditions, guarantees, terms, and special determinations, which 
are most appropriate in this important area of mutual assistance, in accordance 
with the agreement in principle reached in December 1957. 

Having considered your joint recommendations and the cooperation provided 
for in the agreement, including security safeguards and other terms and conditions 
of the agreement I hereby 

(1) Approve the program for the transfer of non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in your joint letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to my further 
approval; 

(2) Determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(3) Approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
sgn of the United States in a manner designated by the Seeretary of 

tate. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. 

I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 1, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PrestpEntT: There is hereby submitted for your consideration and 
approval a proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany for cooperation 
on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The proposed agreement will permit, under the authority of sections 91(¢) and 
144(b) of the Atomie Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the transfer of classified 
information and certain equipment necessary for the purpose of improving the 
state of training and operational readiness of the Armed Forces of the Federal 
Republic. The December 1957 NATO Heads of Government meeting established 
the concept of a stockpile of arms for the strengthening of NATO’s defenses, and 
this present agreement is an important part of the implementation of this concept. 
The carrying out of this agreement should do much to advance our mutual defense 
interests, including the vital cause of strengthening the NATO defensive alliance, 
and will thereby aid materially in the defense of the United States. 

Article II of the agreement provides for the transfer of classified information, 
including restricted data and formerly restricted data, necessary to the develop- 
ment of defense plans; the training of personnel in the employment of and the 
defense against atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
the evaluation of the capability of potential enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; and the development 
of delivery systems capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Article III of the agreement provides that the United States will transfer 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data (other than 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons) for the purpose of improving the state of 
training and operational readiness of the Armed Forces of the Federal Republic. 
However, in view of section 91(c) of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability 
of which is reflected in article IV of the agreement, no transfer can be made if it 
would contribute significantly to the recipient nation’s atomic weapon design, 
development or fabrication capability. It is not possible to determine at this 
time the types, quantities, and conditions of transfer, whether by sale, lease, or 
loan of those parts which it will become necessary to transfer for our mutual 
defense during the period of the agreement. Accordingly, under the terms and 
conditions of the agreement, it will be necessary to determine from time to time 
the types, quantities, and conditions of transfer and such determination shall be 
submitted for your approval. 

The agreement would remain in force until terminated by agreement of both 
parties, thus assuring continued protection for the information and equipment 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. However, 
cooperation for the transfer of information and equipment under articles II and 
III of the agreement may be discontinued by either party in the event of the 
termination of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 91(c) and 144(b) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the agreement specifically provides in article I that all cooper- 
ation under the agreement will be undertaken only when the communicating or 
transferring party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. Article I of the 
agreement also provides, in accordance with the act, that all cooperation under 
the agreement will be undertaken only while the United States and the Federal 
Republic are participating in an international arrangement for their mutual 
defense and security and making substantial and material contributions thereto. 
Cooperation under articles II and III of the agreement would be undertaken only 
when these conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the agreement stipulates that the cooperation under the agree- 
ment will be carried out by each of the parties in accordance with its applicable 
laws. Article IV also makes clear that there will be no transfer under the agree- 
ment of atomic weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons or special nuclear 
material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on the terms, conditions, duration, 
nature and scope of cooperation, the agreement provides that the parties will 
maintain agreed security safeguards and standards. The agreement also con- 
tains particular commitments that the recipient of any equipment or information 
that is obtained pursuant to the agreement will not transfer it to unauthorized 
persons and will not transfer it beyond the jurisdiction of the recipient party, 
except in limited circumstances specifically provided in the agreement. 
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The Federal Republic is now participating with the United States in inter- 
national arrangement pursuant to which the Federal Republic is making sub- 
stantial and material contributions to the mutual defense and security. It is the 
view of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission that 
this agreement is entirely in accord with the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. It is the considered opinion of the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission that the performance of the proposed 
agreement will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United States. 

Accordingly, it is reeommended that you— 

(a) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in this letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, quan- 
tities and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to your later ap- 
proval; 

(b) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(c) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States in a manner specified by the Secretary 
of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the foregoing recommendations. 

Respectfully, 

DoNaALp A. QUARLEs, 

Deputy, Secretary of Defense. 

JoHn A. McConge, 

Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 


APPENDIX 6 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERN MENT OF THE KINGDOM 
OF THE NETHERLANDS FOR COOPERATION ON THE USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, 

Considering that they have concluded a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, 
pursuant to which each Government will make available to the other equipment, 
materials, services, or other military assistance in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed; 

Considering that their mutual security and defense require that they be pre- 
pared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating together in an international arrangement 
pursuant to which they are making substantial and material contributions to their 
mutual defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security will be advanced by the 
exchange of information concerning atomic energy and by the transfer of certain 
types of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer can be undertaken without risk to 
the defense and security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and all applicable statutes of the Netherlands, which were enacted or 
prepared with these purposes in mind; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 
General Provisions 


While the United States and the Netherlands are participating in an inter- 
national arrangement for their mutual defense and security and making sub- 
stantial and material contributions thereto, each Party will communicate to 
and exchange with the other Party information and transfer non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted Data to the other Party in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement, provided that the communicating 
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or transferring Party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. 


ARTICLE II 
Exchange of Information 


Each Party will communicate to or exchange with the other Party such classified 
information as is jointly determined to be necessary to: 

A. the development of defense plans; 

B. the training of personnel in the employment of and defense against 
atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 

C. the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
and 

D. the development of delivery systems compatible with the atomic 
weapons which they carry. 

ArTICcLeE III 


Transfer of Non-Nuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons Systems 


The Government of the United States will transfer to the Government of the 
Netherlands, subject to terms and conditions to be agreed, non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted Data as such parts are jointly 
determined to be necessary for the purpose of improving the Netherlands’ state 
of training and operational readiness. 


ArTICLE IV 
Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried out by each of the Parties 
in accordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no transfer by either Party of atomic 
weapons, non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, or special nuclear materials, 


C. The information communicated or exchanged, or non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems transferred, by either Party pursuant to this Agreement 
shall be used by the recipient Party exclusively for the preparation or imple- 
mentation of defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries. 

D. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude the communication or exchange 
of classified information which is transmissible under other arrangements between 
the Parties. 


ARTICLE V 
Guaraniees 


A. Classified information and non-nuclear parts of atomie weapons systems 
communicated or transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall be accorded full 
security protection under applicable security arrangements between the Parties 
and applicable national legislation and regulations of the Parties. In no ease 
shall either Party maintain security standards for safeguarding classified informa- 
tion, and non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems, made available pursuant to 
this Agreement less restrictive than those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this Agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated or exchanged pursuant to this 
Agreement will be made available through channels existing or hereafter agreed 
for the communication or exchange of such information between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated or exchanged, and any non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall 
not be communicated, exchanged or transferred by the recipient Party or per- 
sons under its jurisdiction to any unauthorized persons or, except as provided 
in Article VI of this Agreement, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. Each 
Party may stipulate the degree to which any of the information and non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, exchanged or transferred by it 
or persons under its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agreement may be disseminated 
or distributed; may specify the categories of persons who may have access to such 
information or non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems; and may impose 
such other restrictions on the dissemination or distribution of such information 
or non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems as it deems necessary. 
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ARTICLE VI 
Dissemination 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or operate as a bar or restriction 
to consultation or cooperation in any field of defense by either Party with other 
nations or international organizations. Neither Party, however, shall so com- 
municate classified information or transfer or permit access to or use of non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems made available by the other Party pursuant to 
this Agreement unless: 

A. It is notified by the originating Party that all appropriate provisions and 
requirements of the originating Party’s applicable laws, including authorization 
by competent bodies of the originating Party, have been complied with which 
would be necessary to authorize the originating Party directly so to communicate 
to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other nation or international or- 
ganization; and further that the originating Party authorizes the recipient Party 
so to communicate to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other nation or 
international organization; or 

B. The originating Party has informed the recipient Party that the originating 
Party has so communicated to, transferred to, permitted access to or use by such 
other nation or international organization. 


Articte VII 
Classification Policies 


Agreed classification policies shall be maintained with respect to all classified 
information and non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, 
exchanged or transferred under this Agreement. 


ArTIcLE VIII 


Responsibility for Use of emma Non-Nuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons 
ystems 


The application or use of any information (including design drawings and 
specifications) or non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, 
exchanged or transferred under this Agreement shall be the responsibility of the 
Party receiving it, and the other Party does not provide any indemnity or warranty 
with respect to such application or use. 


ARTICLE IX 
Patenis 


The recipient Party shall use the classified information communicated, or re- 
vealed by equipment transferred hereunder, for the purposes specified herein only. 
Any inventions or discoveries resulting from possession of such information on 
the part of the recipient Party or persons under its jurisdiction shall be made 
available to the other Party for all purposes without charge in accordance with 
such arrangements as ay Pe agreed and shall be safeguarded in accordance with 
the provisions of Article V of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE X 
Definitions 


For the purposes of this Agreement: 

A. “Atomic weapon’”’ means any device utilizing atomic energy, exclusive 
of the means for transporting or propelling the device (where such means is 
a separable and divisible part of the device), the principal purpose of which 
is for use as, or for development of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a weapon 
test device. 

B. “Classified information’’ means information, data, materials, services, 
or any other matter with the security designation of ‘‘Confidential’’ or higher 
applied under the legislation or regulations of either the United States or the 
Netherlands, including that designated by the Government of the United 
States as ‘‘Restricted Data’? or ‘“‘Formerly Restricted Data’’ and that 
designated by the Government of the Netherlands as ‘‘Atomie’’. 
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C. ‘‘Non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons’”’ means parts of atomic weapons 
which are specially designed for them and are not in general use in other 
end products and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear 
material; and ‘“‘non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
Restricted Data’’ means parts of atomic weapons systems, other than 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, which contain or reveal atomic informa- 
tion and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear material. 

D. As used in this Agreement, the term ‘‘atomic information” means: 

1. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of the 
United States, information which is designated ‘‘Restricted Data” and 
“Formerly Restricted Data’’. 

2. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of the 
Netherlands, information which is designated ‘“‘Atomic”’. 


ARTICLE XI 
Duration 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Government written notification that it has 
complied with all legal requirements for the entry into force of this Agreement, 
and shall remain in force until terminated by agreement of both Parties except 
that either Party may terminate its cooperation under Articles II or III upon 
the expiration of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized, have signed this 
Agreement. 


4 Done at The Hague, in duplicate, in the English language, this 6th day of 
May, 1959. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
PuHitie YOuNG. 


For the Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 


THe Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, May 4, 1959. 
Memorandum for— 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
THE CHAIRMAN, Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION. 


In your joint letter to me of May 1, 1959, you recommended that I approve a 
proposed agreement between the Government ot the United States of America 
and the Government of the Netherlands for cooperation on the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The Netherlands is participating with the United States in an international 
arrangement pursuant to which it is making:substantial and material contributions 
to the mutual defense and security. The proposed agreement will permit cooper- 
ation necessary to improve the state of training and operational readiness of the 
armed forces of the Netherlands, subject to provisions, conditions, guarantees, 
terms, and special determinations, which are most appropriate in this important 
area of mutual assistance, in accordance with the agreement in principle reached 
in December 1957. 

Having considered your joint recommendations and the cooperation provided 
for in the agreement, including security safeguards and other terms and conditions 
of the agreement, I hereby 

(1) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in your joint letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to my further 
approval; 

(2) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the Uhited States; and 

(3) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States in a manner designated by the Secretary 
of State. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. 

I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
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Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, May 1, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Dear Mr. Prestpent: There is hereby submitted for your consideration and 
approval a proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Netherlands for cooperation on the uses of 
atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The proposed agreement will permit, under the authority of sections 91(c) and 
144(b) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the transfer of classified 
information and certain equipment necessary for the purpose of improving the 
state of training and operational readiness of the armed forces of the Netherlands. 
The December 1957 NATO heads of government meeting established the concept 
of a stockpile of arms for the strengthening of NATO's defenses, and this present 
agreement is an important part of the implementation of this concept. The 
carrying out of this agreement should do much to advance our mutual defense 
interests, including the vital cause of strengthening the NATO defensive alliance, 
and will thereby aid materially in the defense of the United States. 

Article II of the agreement provides for the transfer of classified information, 
including restricted data and formerly restricted data, necessary to the develop- 
ment of defense plans; the training of personnel in the employment of and the 
defense against atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
the evaluation of the capability of potential enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; and the development 
of delivery systems capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Article III of the agreement provides that the United States will transfer 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data (other than 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons) for the purpose of improving the state of 
training and operational readiness of the armed forces of the Netherlands. How- 
ever, in view of section 91(c) of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability of which 
is reflected in article IV of the agreement, no transfer can be made if it would 
contribute significantly to the recipient nation’s atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment or fabrication capability. It is not possible to determine at this time the 
types, quantities, and conditions of transfer, whether by sale, lease, or loan, of 
those parts which it will become necessary to transfer for our mutual defense 
during the period of the agreement. Accordingly, under the terms and conditions 
of the agreement, it will be necessary to determine from time to time the types, 
quantities, and conditions of transfer and such determination shall be submitted 
for your approval. 

The agreement would remain in force until terminated by agreement of both 
parties, thus assuring continued protection for the information and equipment 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. However, 
cooperation for the transfer of information and equipment under articles II and 
III of the agreement may be discontinued by either party in the event of the 
termination of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 91(c) and 144(b) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the agreement specifically provides in article I that all 
cooperation under the agreement will be undertaken only when the communicating 
or transferring party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. Article I of the 
agreement also provides, in accordance with the act, that all cooperation under 
the agreement will be undertaken only while the United States and the Nether- 
lands are participating in an international arrangement for their mutual defense 
and security and making substantial and material contributions thereto. Cooper- 
ation under articles II and III of the agreement would be undertaken only when 
these conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the agreement stipulates that the cooperation under the agreement 
will be carried out by each of the parties in accordance with its applicable laws. 
Article IV also makes clear that there will be no transfer under the agreement of 
atomic weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons or special nuclear material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on the terms, conditions, duration, 
nature and scope of cooperation, the agreement provides that the parties will 
maintain agreed security safeguards and standards. The agreement also contains 
particular commitments that the recipient of any equipment or information that 
is obtained pursuant to the agreement will not transfer it to unauthorized persons 
and will not transfer it beyond the jurisdiction of the recipient party, except in 
limited circumstances specifically provided in the agreement. 
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The Netherlands is now participating with the United States in an international 
arrangement pursuant to which the Netherlands is making substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual defense and security. It is the view of the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission that this agreement 
is entirely in accord with the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. It is the considered opinion of the Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission that the performance of the proposed agreement will 
promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that you— 

(a) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in this letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, quan- 
tities and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to your later 
approval; 

(b) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(c) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States in a manner specified by the Secretary of 
State. 

The Seeretary of State concurs in the foregoing recommendations. 

Respectfully yours, 

Donawtp A, QUARLEs, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


Joun A. McCons, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 


APPENDIX 7 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF TURKEY FOR 
COOPERATION ON THE USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MUTUAL 
DEFENSE PURPOSES 


No. 2422 

Ankara, May 6, 1959. 
His Excellency Fatin Rustu Zorwv, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ankara. 


Exce.uency: I have the honor to refer to the decisions taken at the-North 
Atlantic Treaty Heads of Government meeting in December 1957 and to propose 
the following Agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Turkey for cooperation on the uses of Atomic Energy 
for Mutual Defense purposes: 

The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Turkey, 

Considering that they have concluded a mutual defense assistance agreement 
pursuant to which each Government will make available to the other equipment, 
materials, services, or the military assistance in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed; 

Considering that their mutual security and defense require that they be pre- 
pared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating together in an international arrange- 
ment pursuant to which they are making substantial and material contributions 
to their mutual defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security will be advanced by the 
exchange of information concerning atomic energy and by the transfer of certain 
types of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer can be undertaken without risk to the 
defense and security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and all applicable statutes of Turkey, which were enacted or prepa 
with these purposes in mind, 

Have agreed as follows: 
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ARTICLE I 
General Provision 


While the United States and Turkey are participating in an international 
arrangement for their mutual defense and security and making substantial and 
material contributions thereto, each Party will communicate to and exchange 
with the other party information and transfer nonnuclear parts of atomie weapons 
systems involving restricted data to the other Party in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Agreement, provided that the communicating or transferring 
Party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to its defense and security. 


ARTICLE II 
Exchange of Information 


Each Party will communicate to or exchange with the other Party such classi- 
fied information as is jointly determined to be necessary to: 

A. the development of defense plans; 

B. the training of personnel in the employment of and defense against 
atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 

C. the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
and 

D. the development of delivery systems compatible with the atomic weap- 
ons which they carry. 

ARTICLE III 


Transfer of Nonnuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons Systems 


The Government of the United States will transfer to the Government of 
Turkey, subject to terms and conditions to be agreed, nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving Restricted Data as such parts are jointly determined 
to be necessary for the purpose of improving Turkish state of training and oper- 
ational readiness. 

ARTICLE IV 


Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried out by each of the Parties 
in accordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no transfer by either Party of atomic 
weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons, or special nuclear materials. 

C. The information communicated or.exchanged, or nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems transferred, by either Party pursuant to this Agreement shall 
be used by the recipient Party exclusively for the preparation or implementation 
of defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries. 

D. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude the communication or exchange 
of classified information which is transmissible under other arrangements between 
the Parties. 

ARTICLE V 


Guarantees 


A. Classified information and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
communicated or transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall be accorded full 
security protection under applicable security arrangements between the Parties 
and applicable national legislation and regulations of the Parties. In no case 
shall either Party maintain security standards for safeguarding classified infor- 
mation, and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems, made available pursuant 
to this Agreement less restrictive than those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this Agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated or exchanged pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be made available through channels existing or hereafter agreed for the 
communication or exchange of such information between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated or exchanged, and any nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall 
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not be communicated, exchanged or transferred by the recipient. Party or persons 
under its jurisdiction to any unauthorized persons or, except as provided in Article 
VI of this Agreement, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. Each Party may 
stipulate the degree to which any of the information and nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems communicated, exchanged or transferred by it or persons under 
its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agreement may be disseminated or distributed; 
may specify the categories of persons who may have access to such information 
or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems; and may impose such other 
restrictions on the dissemination or distribution of such information or non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems as it deems necessary. 


ArTICLE VI 
Dissemination 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or operate as a bar or restriction 
to consultation or cooperation in any field of defense by either Party with other 
nations or international organizations. Neither Party, however, shall so communi- 
cate classified information or transfer or permit access to or use of nonnuclear: 
parts of atomic weapons systems made available by the other Party pursuant to 
this Agreement unless: 

A. It is notified by the originating Party that all appropriate provisions and 
requirements of the originating Party’s applicable laws, including authorization 
by competent bodies of the originating Party, have been complied with which 
would be necessary to authorize the originating Party directly so to communicate 
to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other nation or international 
organization; and further that the originating Party authorizes the recipient 
Party so to communicate to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other 
nation or international organization; or 

B. The originating Party has informed the recipient Party that the originating 
Party has so communicated to, transferred to, permitted access to or use by 
such other nation or international organization. 


ArtTIcLE VII 
Classification Policies 


Agreed classification policies shall be maintained with respect to all classified 
information and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, 
exchanged or transferred under this Agreement. 


ArticLe VIII 


Responsibility For Use of Information and Nonnuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons 
Systems 


The application or use of any information (including design drawing and 
specifications) or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, 
exchanged or transferred under this Agreement shall be the responsibility of 
the Party receiving it, and the other Party does no provide any indemnity or 
warranty with respect to such application or use. 


ARTICLE IX 
Patents 


The recipient Party shall use the classified information communicated or 
revealed by equipment transferred hereunder for the purposes specified herein 
only. Any inventions or discoveries resulting from possession of such information 
on the part of the recipient Party or persons under its jurisdiction shall be made 
available to the other Party for defense purposes without charge in accordance 
with such arrangements as may be agreed and shall be safeguarded in accordance 
with the provisions of Article V of this agreement. 
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ARTICLE X 
Definitions 


For the purposes of this agreement: 
A. ‘‘Atomic weapon” means any device utilizing atomic energy, exclusive 
of the means for transporting or propelling the device (where such means is a 
separable and divisible part of the device), the principal purpose of which 
is for use as, or for development of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a weapon 
test. device. 
B. “Classified information’? means information, data, materials, services 
or any other matter with the security designation of ‘‘Confidential’’ or higher 
applied under the legislation or regulations of either the United States 
or Turkey, including that designated by the Government of the United States 
as “Restricted Data’’ or “Formerly Restricted Data’’ and that designated 
by the Government of Turkey as ‘Atomic’. 
C. ‘“‘Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons’’ means parts of atomic weapons 
which are specially designed for them and are not in general use in other end 
. products and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear 

material; and ‘“nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving Re- 
i stricted Data’’ means parts of atomic weapons systems, other than non- 
1 nuclear parts of atomic weapons, which contain or reveal atomic information 
1 and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear material. 
2 D. As used in this Agreement, the term ‘‘Atomic Information’’ means: 
l 1. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of the 
t United States, information which is designated ‘Restricted Data’ or 
r ‘‘Formerly Restricted Data’’. 

2. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of 

g Turkey information which is designated ‘‘Atomic’’. 


ARTICLE XI 


Duration 
This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Government written notification that it has 
. complied with all legal requirements for the entry into force of this Agreement, 


and shall remain in force until terminated by agreement of both Parties except 
that either Party may terminate its cooperation under Article II or III upon the 
expiration of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
If the foregoing is acceptable to your Government, I have the honor to propose 
“ that this Note and your reply thereto, Excellency, shall constitute an Agreement 
, between our Governments. 


Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 





id 
d, 
of 
or Tue Wuite Houss, 
Washington, May 4, 1989. 

Memorandum for: 

Tue SecRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

Tae CHAIRMAN, Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION. 

In your joint letter to me of May 1, 1959, you recommended that I approve a 

or proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
‘in 


and the Government of Turkey for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for 
on mutual defense purposes. 


de Turkey is participating with the United States in an international arrangement 
ice pursuant to which it is making substantial and material contributions to the 


1Ce: mutual defense and security. The proposed agreement will permit cooperation 
necessary to improve the state of training and operational readiness of the armed 
forces of Turkey, subject to provisions, conditions, guarantees, terms, and special 
determinations, which are most appropriate in this important area of mutual 


assistance, in accordance with the agreement in principle reached in December 
1957. 
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Having considered your joint recommendations and the cooperation provided 
for in the agreement, including security safeguards and other terms and conditions 
of the agreement, I hereby 

(1) approve the program for the transfer of non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in your joint letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, 
quantities, and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to my further 
approval; 

(2) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security of 
the United States; and 

(3) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States in a manner designated by the Secretary 
of State. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. 

I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 1, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: There is hereby submitted for your consideration and 
approval a proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Turkey for cooperation on the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The proposed agreement will permit, under the authority of sections 91(c) and 
144(b) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the transfer of classified 
information and certain equipment necessary for the purpose of improving the 
state of training and operational readiness of the armed forces of Turkey. The 
December 1957 NATO heads of government meeting established the concept of 
a stockpile of arms for the strengthening of NATO’s defenses, and this present 
agreement is an important part of the implementation of this concept. The 
carrying out of this agreement should do much to advance our mutual defense 
interests, including the vital cause of strengthening the NATO defensive alliance, 
and will thereby aid materially in the defense of the United States. 

Article Il of the agreement provides for the transfer of classified information, 
including restricted data and formerly restricted data, necessary to the develop- 
ment of defense plans; the training of personnel in the employment of and the 
defense against atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
the evaluation of the capability of potential enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; and the development 
of delivery systems capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Article III of the agreement provides that the United States will transfer non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data (other than 
nonnucleai parts of atomic weapons) for the purpose of improving the state of 
training and operational readiness of the armed forces of Turkey. However, in 
view of section 91(c) of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability of which is 
reflected in article IV of the agreement, no transfer can be made if it would con- 
tribute significantly to the recipient nation’s atomic weapon design, development 
or fabrication capability. It is not possible to determine at this time the types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer, whether by sale, lease or loan, of these parts 
which it will become necessary to transfer for our mutual defense during the 
period of the agreement. Accordingly, under the terms and conditions of the 
agreement, it will be necessary to determine from time to time the types, quanti- 
ties and conditions of transfer and such determination shall be submitted for 
your approval. 

The agreement would remain in force until terminated by agreement of both 
parties, thus assuring continued protection for the information and equipment 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. owever, 
cooperation for the transfer of information and equipment under articles II and 
III of the agreement may be discontinued by either party in the event of the 
termination of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 91(c) and 144(b) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the agreement specifically provides in article I that all co- 
operation under the agreement will be undertaken only when the communicating 
or transferring party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. Article I of the agree- 
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ment also provides, in accordance with the act, that all cooperation under the 
agreement will be undertaken only while the United States and Turkey are 
participating in an international arrangement for their mutual defense and secu- 
rity and making substantial and material contributions thereto. Cooperation 
under articles II and III of the agreement would be undertaken only when these 
conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the agreement stipulates that the cooperation under the agreement 
will be carried out by each of the parties in accordance with its applicable laws. 
Article IV also makes clear that there will be no transfer under the agreement of 
atomie weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons or special nuclear material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions of the terms, conditions, duration, nature 
and scope of cooperation, the agreement provides that the parties will maintain 
agreed security sateguards and standards. The agreement also contains particular 
commitments that the recipient of any equipment or information that is obtained 
pursuant to the agreement will not transfer it to unauthorized persons and will 
not transfer it beyond the jurisdiction of the recipient party, except in limited 
circumstances specifically provided in the agreement. 

Turkey is now participating with the United States in an international arrange- 
ment pursuant to which Turkey is making substantial and material contributions 
to the mutual defense and security. It is the view of the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Commission that this agreement is entirely in accord with 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It is the considered 
opinion of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission that 
the performance of the proposed agreement will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security of the United States. 

Accordingly, it is reeommended that you— 

(a) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in this letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, quan- 
tities and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to your later 
approval; 

(b) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(c) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
ent of the United States in a manner specified by the Secretary 
of State. 


The Secretary of State concurs in the foregoing recommendations. 


DonaLp A. QUARLES, 

Depuiy Secretary of Defense. 

Joun A. McCone, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 


APPENDIX 8 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GREECE FOR COOPERATION ON THE USES OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES 

ATHENS, May 6, 1959. 

His Exeelleney ConstTaNnTINE TSATSOS, 

Acting Foreign Minister, 

Athens. 


Exce.Luency: I have the honor to refer to the decisions taken at the North 
Atlantic Treaty Heads of Government Meeting in December 1957 and to pro- 
pose the following agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of The Kingdom of Greece for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The Government of the United States of America and the Royal Hellenie Gov- 
ernment, 

Considering that they have concluded a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
pursuant to which each Government will make available to the other equipment, 
materials, services or other military assistance in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed; 
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Considering that their mutual security and defense require that they be pre- 
pared to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating together in an international arrangement 
pursuant to which they are making substantial and material contributions to their 
mutual defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security will be advanced by the 
exchange of information concerning atomic energy and by the transfer of certain 
types of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer can be undertaken without risk to 
the defense and security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and all applicable statutes of The Kingdom of Greece, which were 
enacted or prepared with these purposes in mind, 

Have agreed as follows: 

ArtTicLe I 


General Provision 


While the United States and The Kingdom of Greece are participating in an 
international arrangement for their mutual defense and security and making 
substantial and material contributions thereto, each Party will communicate to 
and exchange with the other Party information and transfer nonnuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving restricted data to the other Party in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement, provided that the communicating or 
transferring Party determines that such cooperation will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. 


ARTICLE II 
Exchange of Information 


Each Party will communicate to or exchange with the other Party such classi- 
fied information as is jointly determined to be necessary to: 

A. the development of defense plans; 

B. the training of personnel in the employment of and defense against 
atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy ; 

C. the evaluation of the capabilities of potential enemies in the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; and 

D. the development of delivery systems compatible with the atomic 
weapons which they carry. 


ArTIcLE III 
Transfer of Nonnuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons Systems 


The Government of the United States will transfer to the Royal Hellenic Gov- 
ernment, subject to terms and conditions to be agreed nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving Restricted Data as such parts are jointly determined 
to be necessary for the purpose of improving the Greek state of training and 
operational readiness. 

ArTICLE IV 


Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried out by each of the Parties 
in accordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no transfer by either Party of atomic 

weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons, or special nuclear materials. 
C. The information communicated or exchanged, or nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems transferred, by either Party pursuant to this Agreement shall 
be used by the recipient Party exclusively for the preparation or implementation 
of defense plans in the mutual interests of the two countries. 

D. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude the communication or exchange 
of classified information which is transmissible under other arrangements between 
the Parties. 

ARTICLE V 


Guarantees 


A. Classified information and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
communicated or transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall be accorded full 
security protection under applicable security arrangements between the Parties 
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and applicable national legislation and regulations of the Parties. In no case 
shall either Party maintain security standards for safeguarding classified informa- 
tion, and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems, made available pursuant 
to this Agreement less restrictive than those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this Agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated or exchanged pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be made available through channels existing or hereafter agreed for 
the communication or exchange of such information between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated or exchanged, and any nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall 
not be communicated, exchanged or transferred by the recipient Party or persons 
under its jurisdiction to any unauthorized persons or, except as provided in 
Article VI of this Agreement, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. Each Party 
may stipulate the degree to which any of the information and nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems communicated, exchanged or transferred by it or 
persons under its jurisidiction pursuant to this Agreement may be disseminated 
or distributed; may specify the categories of persons who may have access to 
such information or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems; and may impose 
such other restrictions on the dissemination or distribution of much information 
or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems as it deems necessary. 


ARTICLE VI 


Dissemination 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or operate as a bar or restriction 
to consultation or cooperation in any field of defense by either Party with other 
nations or international organizations. Neither Party, however, shall so com- 
municate classified information or transfer or permit access to or use of nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems made available by the other Party pursuant to 
this Agreement unless: 

A. It is notified by the originating Party that all appropriate provisions 
and requirements of the originating Party’s applicable laws, ineluding au- 
thorization by competent bodies of the originating Party, have been complied 
with which would be necessary to authorize the originating Party directly 
so to communicate to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other 
nation or international organization; and further, that the originating Party 
authorizes the recipient Party so to communicate to, transfer to, permit 
access to or use by such other nation or international organization; or 

B. The originating Party has informed the recipient Party that the origi- 
nating Party has so communicated to, transferred to, permitted access to 
or use by such other nation or international organization. 


ArTICcLE VII 


Classification policies 


Agreed classification policies shall be maintained with respect to all classified 
information and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, 
exchanged or transferred under this Agreement. 


ArticLe VIII 
Responsibility for use of information and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 


The application or use of any information (including design drawings and 
specifications) or nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems communicated, 
exchanged or transferred under this Agreement shall be the responsibility of the 
Party receiving it, and the other Party does not provide any indemnity or warranty 
with respect to such application or use. 


ArtTIcLE IX 
Patents 


The recipient Party shall use the classified information communicated or 
revealed by equipment transferred hereunder for the purposes specified herein 
only. Any inventions or discoveries resulting from possession of such information 
on the part of the recipient Party or persons under its jurisdiction shall be made 
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available to the other Party for all purposes without charge in accordance with 
such arrangements as may be agreed and shall be safeguarded in accordance with 
the provisions of Article V of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE X 
Definitions 


For the purposes of this Agreement: 

A. ‘‘Atomie Weapon’”’ means any device utilizing atomic energy, exclusive 
of the means for transporting or propelling the device (where such means is 
a separable and divisible part of the device), the principal purpose of which 
is for use as, or for development of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a 
weapon test device. 

B. “Classified information’? means information, data, materials, services 
or any other matter with the security designation of ‘‘Confidential’’ or 
higher applied under the legislation or regulations of either the United 
States or The Kingdom of Greece, including that designated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as “‘Restricted Data’ or “Formerly Restricted 
Data” and that designated by the Royal Hellenic Government as “‘Atomic’’. 

C. “Nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons” means parts of atomic weapons 
which are specially designed for them and are not in general use in other 
end products and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear 
material; and ‘“‘nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
Restricted Data’’ means parts of atomic weapons systems, other than 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons, which contain or reveal atomic informa- 
tion and which are not made of, in whole or in part, special nuclear material. 

D. As used in this agreement, the term ‘‘Atomic information” means: 

1. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of 
the United States, information which is designated “Restricted Data” 
and “Formerly Restricted Data’’. 

2. So far as concerns information provided by the Government of 
The Kingdom of Greece, information which is designated ‘“‘Atomic’’. 


ARTICLE XI 
Duration 


This agreement shall enter into force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Government written notification that it has 
complied with all legal requirements for the entry into force of this agreement, 
and shall remain in force until terminated by agreement of both Parties except 
that either Party may terminate its cooperation under Articles II or III upon the 
expiration of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

If the foregoing is acceptable to your Government I have the honor to propose 
that this note and your reply thereto, Excellency, shall constitute an Agreement 
between our Governments. 

JAMES W. RIDDLEBERGER. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In December 1957 the heads of government of the nations members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization reached agreement in principle on the desirability 
of achieving the most effective pattern of NATO military defensive strength, 
taking into account the most recent developments in weapons and techniques. 
In enunciating this agreement in principle the heads of government made it clear 
that this decision was the result of the fact that the Soviet leaders, while prevent- 
ing a general disarmament agreement, had left no doubt that the most modern 
and destructive weapons of all kinds were being introduced into the Soviet armed 
forces. The introduction of modern weapons into NATO forces should be no 
cause for concern on the part of other countries, since NATO is purely a defensive 
alliance. 

It is our conviction and the conviction of our NATO allies that the introduction 
into NATO defenses of the most modern weapons available is essential in main- 
taining the strength necessary to the Alliance. Any alliance depends in the last 
analysis upon the sense of shared mutual interests among its members, and by 
sharing with our Allies certain training information we are demonstrating con- 
cretely our sense of partnership in NATO’s defensive planning. Failure on our 
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part to contribute to the improvement of the state of operational readiness of the 
forces of other members of NATO will only encourage the Soviet Union to believe 
that it can eventually succeed in its goal of destroying NATO’s effectiveness. 

To facilitate the necessary cooperation on our part legislation amending the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 was enacted during the last session of the Congress. 
Pursuant to that legislation agreements for cooperation were recently concluded 
with three of our NATO partners and submitted to the Congress on May 26. A 
similar agreement was also recently concluded with our NATO ally, the Kingdom 
of Greece. All of these agreements are designed to implement in important 
respects the agreed NATO program. This agreement with the Kingdom of 
Greece will enable the United States to cooperate effectively in mutual defense 
planning with Greece and in the training of Greek NATO forces in order that, if 
an attack on NATO should occur, under the direction of the Supreme Allied 
Commander for Europe Greek forces could effectively use nuclear weapons in 
their defense. 

These agreements previously submitted and this Greek agreement represent 
only a portion of the work necessary for complete implementation of the decision 
taken by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in December 1957. I anticipate 
the conclusion of similar agreements for cooperation with certain other NATO 
nations as the Alliance’s defensive planning continues. 

Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, I am submitting to 
each House of the Congress an authoritative copy of an agreement with the 
Kingdom of Greece. I am also transmitting a copy of the Acting Secretary of 
State’s letter accompanying authoritative copies of the signed agreement, a copy 
of a joint letter from the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission recommending my approval of this document and a copy 
of my memorandum in reply thereto setting forth my approval. 


Dwicat D. EIseNHOWER. 
The WuitEe Hovse. 


(Enclosures: 1. Agreement with the Kingdom of Greece; 2. Copy of a joint 
letter from the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Atomie Energy 


Commission to the President; 3. Copy of the President’s Memorandum recording 
his approval.) 





JUNE 6, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before the 
President with a view to its transmission to the Congress, pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, authoritative copies of an agreement for coopera- 
tion on the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Kingdom of Greece signed in Athens on 
May 6, 1959. 

This agreement was signed on behalf of the United States pursuant to the au- 
thorization granted in your memorandum of May 4, 1959, to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. A copy of this 


memorandum was received by the Secretary of State from the President. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Dovetas Dion. 


May 1, 1959. 
THe PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: There is hereby submitted for your consideration and 
approval a proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Greece for cooperation on the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual defense purposes. 

The proposed agreement will permit, under the authority of sections 91(c) and 
144(b) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the transfer of classified 
information and certain equipment necessary for the purpose of improving the 
state of training and operational readiness of the armed forces of Greece. The 
December 1957 NATO heads of government meeting established the concept of 
a stockpile of arms for the strengthening of NATO’s defenses, and this present 
agreement is an important part of the implementation of this concept. The 
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carrying out of this agreement should do much to advance our mutual defense 
interests, including the vital cause of strengthening the NATO defensive alliance, 
and will thereby aid materially in the defense of the United States. 

Article II of the agreement provides for the transfer of classified information, 
including restricted data and formerly restricted data, necessary to the develop- 
ment of defense plans; the training of personnel in the employment of and the 
defense against atomic weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; 
the evaluation of the capability of potential enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons and other military applications of atomic energy; and the development 
of delivery systems capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Article III of the agreement provides that the United States will transfer non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving restricted data (other than 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons) for the purpose of improving the state of 
training and operational readiness of the Armed Forces of Greece. However, in 
view of section 91(c) of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability of which is 
reflected in article IV of the agreement, no transfer can be made if it would 
contribute significantly to the recipient nation’s atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment or fabrication capability. It is not possible to determine at this time the 
types, quantities, and conditions of transfer, whether by sale, lease, or loan, of 
those parts which it will become necessary to transfer for our mutual defense 
during the period of the agreement. Accordingly, under the terms and condi- 
tions of the agreement, it will be necessary to determine from time to time the 
types, quantities, and conditions of transfer, and such determination shall be 
submitted for your approval. 

The agreement would remain in force until terminated by agreement of both 
parties, thus assuring continued protection for the information and equipment 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. However, 
cooperation for the transfer of information and equipment under articles II and 
III of the agreement may be discontinued by either party in the event of the 
termination of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 91(¢c) and 144(b) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the agreement specifically provides in article I that all 
cooperation under the agreement will be undertaken only when the communicat- 
ing or transferring party determines that such cooperation will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to its defense and security. Article I of the 
agreement also provides, in accordance with the act, that all cooperation under 
the agreement will be undertaken only while the United States and Greece are 
participating in an international arrangement for their mutual defense and secu- 
rity and making substantial and material contributions thereto. Cooperation 
under articles II and III of the agreement would be undertaken only when these 
conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the agreement stipulates that the cooperation under the agreement 
will be carried out by each of the parties in accordance with its applicable laws. 
Article IV also makes clear that there will be no transfer under the agreement of 
atomic weapons, nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons or special nuclear material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on the terms, conditions, duration, 
nature and scope of cooperation, the agreement provides that the parties will 
maintain agreed security safeguards and standards. The agreement also contains 
particular commitments that the recipient of any equipment or information that 
is obtained pursuant to the agreement will not transfer it to unauthorized persons 
and will not transfer it beyond the jurisdiction of the recipient party, except in 
limited circumstances specifically provided in the agreement. 

Greece is now participating with the United States in an international arrange- 
ment pursuant to which Greece is making substantial and material contributions 
to the mutual defense and security. It is the view of the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Commission that this agreement is entirely in accord 
with the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It is the 
considered opinion of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that the performance of the proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, it is reeommended that you 

(a) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in this letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, quantities, 
and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to vour later approval; 

(b) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
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will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(ec) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States in a manner specified by the Secretary 
of State: 


The Secretary of State concurs in the foregoing recommendations. 
Respectfully, 








Secretary of Defense. 








. . Y a . 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 





Tue Wuite Houssg, 


Washington, May 4, 1959. 
Memorandum for— 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
THe CHAIRMAN, Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION. 


In your joint letter to me of May 1, 1959, you recommended that I approve a 
proposed agreement between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Greece for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes. 

Greece is participating with the United States in an international arrangement 
pursuant to which it is making substantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security. The proposed agreement will permit cooperation 
necessary to improve the state of training and operational readiness of the Armed 
Forces of Greece, subject to provisions, conditions, guarantees, terms, and special 
determinations, which are most appropriate in this important area of mutual 
assistance, in accordance with the agreement in principle reached in December 
1957. 

Having considered your joint recommendations and the cooperation provided 
for in the agreement, including security safeguards and other terms and conditions 
of the agreement, I hereby 

(1) approve the program for the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving restricted data under the terms and conditions 
provided in your joint letter and the proposed agreement; however, types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to my further 
approval; 

(2) determine that the performance of this agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security 
of the United States; and 

(3) approve the proposed agreement and authorize its execution for the 
Government of the United States in a manner designated by the Secretary 
of State. 

After execution of the agreement, I shall submit it to the Congress. 

I am forwarding a copy of this memorandum to the Secretary of State. 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
x 





